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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





In the Mountains, at the Sea Shoe, Aboard Ship, on the Avenue, or 
wherever Fashion or Fancy may call them, the well-dressed Women 
of the period wear 


co Onyx” fod osiery 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 





STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR 





This is not the result of accident, but of the policy adopted with 
the first dozen of ‘‘ONYX’’ Hosiery produced, to give CHARACTER and 
DISTINCTION to every pair of Hosiery bearing the “ONYX” Trade 
Mark. The measure of our successis attested by the building up of 
a business in the “ONYX” Hosiery Department of 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS YEARLY, 


There is ome advertised article you can depend upon. It is the 
“ONYX” Hose for Men, Women and Children. 


For Women 


310/13. Black gauze, four-thread lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. . 50c. a pair. 
409 /K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable; double sole, 
spliced heel. soc. a pair. 


Look Like Silk— Feel Like Silk— 
Wear ‘Better Than Silk 


For Men 


E/310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all over; 
known to all men as “the best I ever wore.” The only lisle Hose that will not burn nor 
is harsh to the feet. 5o0c. a pair. 

325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous 
silky hose, very desirable. soc a pair. 


If you cannot procure at your dealers’, write to Dept. Z; we will direct you to nearest 
dealer or will mail postpaid, on receipt of price, a pair of either style. 


Broadway New York 
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White for copy of ‘Ch llenge of the Mountains.” 


BANFF THE BEAUTIFUL | } 


ALTITUDE 4521 FEET 


The gateway to the Canadian National Park. Surrounded by 
some of the grandest peaks of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 
Here you may nide, fish, hunt, climb, sketch, botanize, bathe in 
mineral springs, or go boating. Banff Springs Hotel is 
luxurious in its appointments and its service is unexcelled. 





~ REACHED BY THE MAGNIFICENT TRAINS OF THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL . 
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August 


Breakfast Suggestions 


Oranges 
Ham Omelet 
Creamed Potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 


Strawberries 
Ham Patties Potato Cakes 
Rolls Coffee 


Fruit 
Bacon and Eggs’ Fried Potatoes 
Hot Bread Coffee 


Hominy 
Broiled Bacon Shirred Eggs 
Potato Cakes 


Graham Gems Coffee 


Cereal 
Fried Ham and Eggs 
German Fried Potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


_ Fruit 
Ham Toast Poached Eggs 
Creamed Potatoes 


Whole Wheat Muffins Coffee 


OWI f ts 
Premium 


S) 


Ham 


Swifts Company 
U.S.A 








wilts Premium 


There are two meats that taste delicious every 
day in the year—Swift’s Premium Ham—and 
Bacon. For Breakfast during the Summer 
months, a medium slice of Premium Ham, 
always sweet, tender and juicy, or some 
Premium Bacon fried crisp and brown; gives 
zest to the appetite and starts the day offright. 
Wherever you may be, have Ham or Bacon 
with eggs for Breakfast. But instead of 
merely asking for “ham” or “bacon” insist on 
getting Swift’s PREMIUM. U.S. Inspected. 


Ham an Bacon 


This Label 


On every wrapped PREMIUM Ham or 
Bacon this label appears. It is your 
guarantee for Quality in Hams and 
. Bacon. When you buy ham or bacon, 
get Swift’s PREMIUM—take no other. 


Swift 8 Company, U.S.A. 
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When Editor Joe Mitchell Chapple Goes 


on a trip for National readers, as for in- 
stance, “‘to Panama” last April, or “to 
Western Canada,” this issue, he reads up 
thoroughly in the INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA the school master of 
the world. 


WHEN HE RETURNS 


and the magazine containing the article is 
off the press, the editors of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA go over his 
story carefully, to glean what new facts he 
learned, for the revision that is constantly 
going on. 


The great INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is the fountain head of all 
known information and should be the corner stone of every library. 
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“The Demand for Information 


is evidenced by the fact that so many magazines, weeklies and newspapers maintain 
regular departments for ‘the answering of questions asked by their readers. 

The owner of a New International Encyclopedia does not have to depend upon 
“correspondence columns,” but has at hand, ready for instant use, complete and 
authentic information on over 100,000 subjects. Next in importance to getting infor- 
mation correctly is getting information quickly. 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


is so conveniently and systematically arranged that busy people are not obliged to waste 
time in finding what they want. 

Editors-in-Chief of The New International Encyclopedia: Danie, Cort Gitman, 
LL.D., Harry Tuurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Frank Moore Covsy, M.A., 
assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars and experts in the country. 

No other reference work contains such up-to-date, practica! information on so 
many subjects of general every-day interest. Its moderate price and our easy pay- 
ment plan place this work within your reach. 


oO 
‘3 +? 
20 Volumes, 100,000 Subjects, 16,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations (4%. 
a .q@ \ 0 
Nsd Ee Oe VO” 
To learn more about this work, let us send FS go SePongee 
e ° ° a” oe 4 
you two interesting and useful books, FREE ea Pye ORs 
ae i 
@e: or or sw? 
One is our famous Question Book, which contains every-day questions w *. ek ros 
you ought to know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot cs Ls > ior erget 
answer off-hand. It shows the usefulness and practicability of the fore- e Rog e rs? 
most encyclopedia in existence. gS aie yo<e 
The other book contains pages descriptive of The New Interna- » re oe 
tional Encyclopedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from a 6 Droha.” 
The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the AS Moose 
easy payment plan by which one can secure this great work Ay a ae or 
without a large initial expenditure. Write us to-day. > oo Be Ror 
S| woo a oe 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers ye wo” cath a cae eee. 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City ws Krom a a a ee 
ae »* wy AoA 4 o" Ci ) 2° op 
‘ =P atick otek Ss oe & e ad 
Po F999 -— 2 2 2. oe 7 
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HERE IS A VOID IN THE HOME OFTEN- 
TIMES, and a tedium to youthful life which a truly 
good piano alone can satisfy. There may be other 
comforts and many luxuries, perhaps, but none of 

them can: bring content and such companionship 

to one’s quiet musings as a sympathetic, soul- 
blending piano. 
But pianos are like personalities, 
some are unresponsive—there is no warmth or 
heartpower in them; while others are like 
bosom friends, one may go to them for sympathy 
and derive contentment as nothing else can provide. 


Would you like to know about our 


Krakauer Piano 


? which excels in the sympathy, sweetness and bril- 
@ _liancy of its tone qualities? We can tell you all about 
it and several other very desirable pianos for which we 
are sole agents in New England. We will not presume to 
hold you under any obligation, but will give you free and ac- 
curate information that will perhaps interest you, at the same time 
we will supply illustrations and prices. 
A FEW RARE BARGAINS IN RB-FINISHED PIANOS OF OTHER 
MAKES WHICH HAVE BEEN TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


Credit given if requested. 


LINCOLN & PARKER 
211-213 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 

















ERIE RAILROAD 








Daily Service between New York-and Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Chautauqua Lake, Cambridge Springs, Saegertown, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago. Erie Dining and 
Cafe Cars. Speed, Comfort, Safety, Perfect Roadbed. 
Stop-overs permitted on all through tickets at Niagara 
Falls, Chautauqua Lake, Cambridge Springs, Saegertown. 








DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ANY ERIE TICKET AGENT, OR 


R. H. Wallace, General Passenger Agent 
1i BROADWAY 6 . » - NEW YORK 


hen = 
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H 
Krell-Hrench Piano i} 
“‘ Unquestioned Excellence” Ws} 


You can easily own this beautiful, sweet toned, SCHOLARSHIP MAN 


high grade instrument. The nization of 
_ Be org porting prs I can save you dollars if you wish to attend school or 
¥ a College or have anyone to send to school or college. I sell 
us to sell the highest grade instrument at low- scholarships at a discount in schools and colleges every- 
est prices. We sell on easy terms and will take |} where. Over 300 students have been enrolled on my 
your old piano in exchange. Our special offer scholarships and each of them saved from 15 to 25 per 
will save you money. Write for it today and — eo red agreed both to the student and to the 
a oie school. S$ simply a business proposition that I am ene 
ask for FREE illustrated catalogue. abled to make through CALLAHAN'S MAGAZINE which 
KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. i I ory poten Dg hon do any work. I maintain 
a OF. S NFORMATION and will fur 
Office, 338 So. 18th St., New Castle, Ind. nish you free full information about any school or college. 
“The Finest Equipped Piano Write today for my plan, stating schoo! of your choice 
Manufactory in the U. S.” ii and when you expect to enroll. 
con JAMES E. CALLAHAN, 627 Schiller Bidg., Chicago 

















ew[ngland 
CONSERVATORY 
"1353 OF MU SIC ne .. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 

No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the 
New England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in 
experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best coupes school in America. 
Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and 
the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. 

Every department under special masters. The student’s capacity sets the only limitation 
to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils 
special advantages for literary study, 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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WIN A WEBER PIANO AND 
‘$375.00 CASH! 
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ONE OF THE METROPOLITAN PRIZES 


Pianos, Automobiles, Gasoline Launches, Boats, Canoes 
Typewriters, Jewelry, Furniture, and many other valu- 


able prizes will be given within the next few months to the 
Metropolitan Subscription Agents 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE IS LAUNCHING ONE OF THE GREATEST 
SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGNS EVER INAUGURATED BY ANY PUBLICATION ON 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


EVERY SOLICITOR FOR THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE WILL WIN A PRIZE. 
The value of prizes to-be obtained will be in proportion to the number of subscriptions taken. 


WE DEAL LIBERALLY WITH OUR AGENTS. 
JaERE ARE ENOUGH PRIZES TO GO ALL AROUND AND EVERY COMPETITOR WILL BE A PRIZE 


EVERY SUBSCRIPTION MEANS A PRIZE AND A CASH COMMISSION. 


YOU ARE NOT LIMITED IN YOUR CHANCES FOR WINNING PRIZES BY SOMEBODY ELSE GETTING 
MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS THAN YOU DO. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE A TRIP TO EUROPE OR JAPAN? OR, . S, YOU WOULD LIKE A 
SOJOURN AT ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR PLEASURE RESOR 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE is placing these wonderful prizes, wines YOUR REACH if you will 
solicit subscriptions for it. 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE TO US To-Par J FOR A DETAILED DE- 
SCRIPTION OF OUR PRIZE OFFERS AND CASH COMMISSIONS TO OUR AGEN 


THOSE WHO GET THE MOST SUBSCRIPTIONS GET THE MOST phe PRIZES. WE DO 
NOT OFFER COMPETITIVE PRIZES SO THERE IS A CHANCE FOR YOU WHETHER YOU GET ONE 
OR A THOUSAND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO LET THIS GRAND OPPORTUNITY GO BY. START WORKING AT ONCE. 
WRITE TO-DAY TO THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE FOR FURTHER PAR- 
TICULARS—BUT GET BUSY WITHOUT WAITING TO HEAR FROM US. 
_DETACH ALONG THIS LINE AND SEND TO US PROPERLY FILLED OUT 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 3 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Kindly send me further particulars, circulars, etc., concerning your offers to Subscription Agents 


Town or City 








State 
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We All Quote 
Shakespeare 


Not to know Shakespeare is to confess oneself unlettered 
GM euae. Whetl is one of the cornerstones of the English lan- 


Whether we know it or not, sometime during the day, 

we all quote Shakespeare. 
speare, it is probably because you have an edition that is defective in 
notes, or glossaries, or other helps which are so necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the plays. 


If you do not enjoy reading Shake- 


The Famous International Edition 








At Practically Your Own Price 








Our recent offer of cloth-bound sets was so readily taken advantage of that the stock was completely 
sold. We are, however, closing out at similarly remarkable prices and on the same terms a small 


lot of damaged sets in half-leather for 50 cents down and $1.00 a month for 16 months. This price, 
$16.50, represents a reduction of two-thirds on the subscription price; and the sets are practically as 


good as new. This is a rare opportunity. 
BEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 


This edition of Shakespeare’s works is the newest and by far the most satisfactory now before the 
American public. It is complete in 13 volumes, library size—7 4x54 inches, containing over 7,000 








pages, with 400 illustrations, many of which are beautiful full-page plates in colors. 
to all who desire a good library edition at a moderate price. 


We commend it 
It contains the following unique and 


exclusive features, which are absolutely essential to a proper understanding of Shakespeare’s plays: 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find any 
‘desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and characters: 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 
Glossaries following each Play, = chat you donot have to 
turn toaseparate volume to find the meaningof every obscureword, 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader 
and critical notes for the student or scholar, 


SENT FREE—For Examination 


N receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will forward a 
complete set for examination, express charges prepaid by us. 
If it is not satisfactory, simply return it at our expense. Noad- 
vance payment required. Terms 50 cents on acceptance and 
$1.00 a month thereafter for 16 months. Former subscription 
price, $44. Mail the accompanying coupon to-day without fail. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 





Arguments, giving a full story of each play in 
interesting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
and suggestions,—a complete college course of 
Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics 


COUPON 


The University Society Inc. 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


you may send me, express prepaid, for examina- 

tion, a slightly damaged set of the Interna- 
tional Shakespeare, 13 vols., in half-leather, for 
which I agree to pay you 50 cents on acceptance 
and $1.00 a month thereafter for sixteen months, 


IF IT IS SATISFACTORY; otherwise I will 


turn it at your expense. 
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readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE at the Jamestown Exposition. The booth is located 

in the Liberal Arts Building, where visitors will be welcome at any time; but 

especially do I want to meet as many subscribers as possible at this reunion of the 

readers of the NATIONAL, on September 14, 1907. We'll have a jolly time together —and 

bring your friends along. No other magazine ever attempted to bring together its readers from 
all parts of the country, personally,— but the NATIONAL has a way of doing these things. 

Yes, you will hear some good speeches, sure—and there you may hear.a magazine editor try 

to orate—that may furnish the real amusement. Anyhow, he can grasp your hand and express 

in person the sincere appreciation of the friendly interest of a quarter-million readers. 


We'll all go on the “War Path” with peaceful intent. There will be “doings” all the day. 
We can look upon the international yacht races, as we saunter along the board-walk in groups, 
chatting about the ‘folks at home,” or looking upon the incomparable splendor of the naval 
and maritime pageant. Do not fail to write me at once if you are likely to be present, as we want 
to make plans for everyone. Bring along your camera, and your Happy Habit intention of 
having a jolly good time with fellow readers of 


“THE NATIONAL” 


| NORMAL words are not enough to express the heartiness of the welcome that will await 
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HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES 


THE FAILURE OF 


date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco. 





Ridpath’s History. of the World 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought the go Encyclopedia Britannica and 
the Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any boo! 

Dr. Ridpath’s Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English speaking world. 
of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 


Places in our hands the remaining sets of this great publication. 
9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
i We are selling these sets while they last 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


its 


THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 





? 
It is endorsed by the scholarship 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Brand New, latest edition, down to 











pages are free. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORLD 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


‘ 


RIDPATH 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Cow 
write name and address plainly and mail to us .ow before you forget it. 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on eas: 
It will cost you nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us mail you full particulars of our offer. 


Royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 55 Ibs. 


m below. Tear off the Coupon, 
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RIDPATH 
VOL. V 














IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur 

and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and lux- 
ury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan cul- 
ture and refinement; of French elegance and British power; 
to the rise of the Western world, including the complete his- 
tory of the United States and every other nation down to the 
close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of 
history. Alexander is there,—patriot, warrior, statesman, dip- 
lomat,—crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from 
his mountain platform sees Themistocles, with three hundred 

and fifty Greek ships, smash his Persian 





fleet of over a thousand sail and help to 
mold the language in which this Ta- 













graph is written. Rome _ perches ero 

upon the greatest throne on earth, and so 

Brings the sets up a poor madman’s name. to stand 
Complete Set | for countless centuries as the synonym 
Balance of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights Water- 
Small Sums loo again under your very eyes, and reels 
Monthly before the iron fact that at last the end 








of his gilded dream has come, Bismar 
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is there,—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic 
ring,—laughing with grim disdain at France which says: 
“You shall not.” Washington is there ‘‘foursquare to all 
winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of Brit- 
ish strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; 
clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, 


















and on into another century, the most col FREE 
world-figure of his time. COUPON 
He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you Western Newspaper 
spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. ‘ati 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing 204 Dearborn Street 
and inspiring was ever written by Chicage, ti. 
man. 4 ~ 
i lease mail, without 
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IMP and damp are the dog days in Wash- 
ington. It was a wise forethought of 
our forefathers that congressional sessions 
were not planned for August Changing 
linen five times in one day, mopping moist- 
ure assiduously from the face every two sec- 
onds,—this is braving the climate in Washing- 
ton during dog days. An army of clerks and 
other government officials remain at their 
posts the whole year around, with the ex- 
ception of the liberal breathing-spell allowed 
them by way of annual vacation—thirty days 
regular, and thirty days sick leave. 

The buzzing honey bees around the ex- 
ecutive mansion had no presidential candi- 
datorial stories to tell on that hot day, but 
tourist bands from the exposition insisted 
upon looking ‘‘at the place” where the Presi- 
dent transacts business. The stuffy air of 
the corridors in the Capitol and the sizzling 
pavements—on which an urchin remarked 
that ‘‘you could fry eggs’—did not deter 
these much-enduring sight-seers. 

Postmaster-General George von L. Meyer 
was at his desk, having come from Boston to 
keep his hand on the lever of the great Post- 
office Department. Senator Lodge stuck man- 
fully by his post until the sultry days of July. 
Secretary Cortelyou, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was busy organizing new ways of doing 
things in the old gray stone building at the 
head of the avenue. A few stray congress- 
men came in now and then, to make plans 
for the winter, but the whole routine of gov- 
ernmental work is reduced to the least pos- 
sible effort during the summer months. 
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TRIP to Washington cannot be men- 
tioned these days without thinking also 
of seeing the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Ex- 
position. Now that the Government Pier is 
actually completed, the Exposition certainly 
promises an attractive spot for the summer 
holiday tour or an early autumn vacation. 
Georgia Day was the last strenuous effort 
of President Roosevelt before going to Saga- 
more Hill. The platform arrangements this 
time did not necessitate his mounting the 
table, as on the opening day. The President 
seemed to feel very much at home in speak- 
ing from the reviewing stand to the people 
of his mother’s native state. It was a touch- 
ing personal tribute that he paid to her kith 
and kin. This, with the review of the parade 
and addresses in the afternoon to the National 
Editorial Association, made up one of the 
busiest days of the season for the President. 
His words had a touch of the baccalaureate. 
His personal peculiarities, just as in private 
conversation—for instance the breaking of 
his voice when a humorous allusion is about 
to be made—indicated that day the sense of 
humor and close colloquial relations he en- 
joys with his auditors as well as the people 
at large. 
#2 <6) 
HERE was a nor’easter next day—a 
real twister, too. The storm was splen- 
did in its fury, as it lashed the pier at Old 
Point Comfort and swept the sands on Sew- 
all’s Point. From a window of the Inside 
Inn, we gazed out on the storm; a sharp 
contrast from the scene of the previous holi- 
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day. Scarcely a soul was stirring in the 
driving, chill rain outside. Thirty-four 
large war-ships could be seen, lying like 
giants at anchor, facing the wind unper- 
turbed. It was on that sad night that eleven 
naval cadets lost their lives while returning 
from the festivities of the ball room to the 
battleship Minnesota. This week was en- 
livened by the West Pointers, who encamped 
on the Exposition grounds. How soldierly 
they bore themselves as they passed in parade, 





W. W. FINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


in their smart gray clothes and jaunty tall 
caps, recalling the military style of the Mexi- 
can war. There is something in the uniform 
swing of hand and foot, their elastic step and 
keen swift glances of the eye which shows 
what the drill and training of West Point 
does for its cadets. A foreign visitor re- 
marked that, of all the sights he had wit- 
messed in America, during a three months’ 
tour, none was more interesting than the West 
Pointers’ drill. It is something different from 
the automaton movements of the perfected 
regular troops. The fascination of the freedom 
and vivacity of youthis what charms you as 
you look upon the soldiers and realize that 


each has an officer’s commission awaiting him. 
No wonder that the lassies and elderly ladies 
alike seemed very partial to the lads trained 
on the banks of the Hudson, and that brass 
buttons were prized as souvenirs. 


* * * 


HE military parades were called ‘‘Uncle 

Sam’s circus;” they certainly furnish a 
better idea of the army and West Point 
cadets, naval cadets and artillery, coast de- 
fence, cavalry, infantry, militia and military 
schools than can be gained in any other way; 
for every branch of the service was repre- 
sented on the spacious area of the Lee 
Parade Ground. 

When the sea-fighters of the foreign ves- 
sels swung by they were given a hearty ova- 
tion, and as the procession passed the grand 
stand, the flags dipped in salute and the offi- 
cers there rose to their feet and bared their 
heads. 

There must be some disappointment in 
every exposition, to old habitues, who con- 
trast the present one with some other; not 
finding equal charms in all; but no one visit- 
ing Jamestown Exposition can fail to observe 
that thousands who are there are evidently 
seeing an exposition for the first time, and 
experiencing the full strength of new impres- 
sions impossible to the blase exposition goer 
—unfortunately these persons are not the 
people who give voice to their impressions. 

The scene from the Government Pier at 
night, when the illuminations are at their best, 
is unrivaled. The harbor presents a mag- 
nificent appearance, with the vessels outlined 
in electric lights, this scene alone worth going 
thousands of miles to witness. 


* * * 


HE National Editorial Association had 

a notable meeting at the Exposition. 
The addresses by Jacob A. Riis, John Tem- 
ple Graves, Governor Glenn, the Hon. 
Crosby H. Noyes and many other well- 
known speakers made a feast of discussion. 
These addresses, fraught with eloquence, 
were delivered on a cold, rainy day which 
drove nearly everybody indoors;—listening to 
the inspiring words of these speeches, one 
was convinced that the ‘‘sun was still shin- 
ing.’ A real optimist—one who sparkles 
and sheds forth lustre with every gesture, 
and in each sentence—is Jacob Riis, the be- 
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loved friend of Roosevelt,—and everyone 
else who knows him. The address of Presi- 
dent Finlay of the Southern Railroad, to the 
editors, indicated a tendency in editors and 
railroad men to get together for a better 
understanding of conditions. President Fin- 
lay told his story in a plain, straightforward 
manner—calm and dispassionate—and was 
well received. On the other hand, the edi- 
tors insisted that the railroads should elimin- 








HON. W. L. MACKENZIE-KING, C. M. G., DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


ate the mystery and secrecy of their operation; 
let the people know more about railroads 
through the newspapers. They held that the 
people have a right to know how the public 
welfare is served in these quasi-public corpor- 
ations. The good-natured response of Presi- 
dent Finlay showed a significant change of 
policy among some of the railroads. 
a ee 

HO for president? Public opinion is 

now crystalizing on candidates for the 
presidency, and, assuming that President 


Roosevelt will not allow his name to be con- 
sidered for re-nomination, there seems to be 
a fair prospect for many ‘“‘starters.”’ 

What we want is an expression of opinion 
from the readers of the National as to who 
is their favorite candidate for president. If 
possible, write us about 200 words, telling 
why you have selected your particular can- 
didate, and what your reasons are for think- 
ing that he should be nominated. 

Modern politics are too often 
managed on the old haphazard 
plan of drawing lots; but a 
careful consideration should be 
given to determination of one’s 
choice. If it is made in good 
faith, it will not readily be 
changed, and each individual 
will aid in forming public 
opinion along rational lines. 
Your honest expression of 
opinion on this subject is de- 
sired. With such information 
gathered from every part of the 
country, a clearer idea of the 
general situation may be ob- 
tained, and there will be a 
possibility of understanding the 
real preferences. of the people. 

There has never been a time 
in the history of the country 
when the choice of a president 
was of more importance than 
now; it is imperative that the 
right man be chosen. We have 
passed through, and are passing 
through, a revolutionary period, 
and students of history look 
upon the campaign of 1908 as 
one of critical importance in 
the history of the nation. Ex- 
ercise the rights of free men 
and women as readers of the 
National, and let us know your personal 
preferences on this subject. 

el: ee 

HE great international event of the month 

was Mark Twain’s visit to Oxford, 
where he received an L.L.D. degree and ca- 
vorted with the real red royalty, while we on 
this side of the water stood agape, scarcely 
recognizing our democratic humorist clad in 
angelic white. 

Dear old Uncle Mark. I did not know, 
when I saw him at Norfolk, only so recently, 
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that he had such de- 
signs on the Great of 
the Earth. Wearetold | 
that even the king in- 
dulged in laughter un- 
til his sides ached at 
some of Sir Mark’s 
stories. The Great 
Chief asked Uncle | ee 
Mark which order he 2 
preferred, at which the 
humorist replied: 

“Tf it is all the same 
to you, I will take an 
order on the Bank of 
England.” 

It is veritably re- 
ported by the press, 
that numbers of Eng- 
lishmen have already 
laughed at Uncle 
Mark’s sally, and it is 
believed that, as the 
months pass, thou- 
sands more will see 
the joke and smile at 
the humorous retort 
of the international 
wit, who insisted that f 
the rumor of his death 
was false—because he 
started it himself. 

* ik om 

HERE were some 

exciting times at 
the Weather Bureau 
in Washington in mid- 
summer, when an 
earthquake was indi- 
cated in the direction 
of the West Indies. 
For weeks after the 
signs appeared, a 
search was kept up for 
the locality where it 
had occurred, but it 
was not discovered, 
though it may have 
happened in some of - 
the remote islands on 
the Spanish Main, 
where no lives were im- 
periled. An almanac 
dated one hundred 
years ago was recently 
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NATURE’S AMPHITHEATRE AT SEATTLE 


A portion of the crowd of ten thousand people who witnessed the ground-breaking ceremonies of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex 





person talking in a natural speaking voice, from the speaker 





door amphitheatre are so perfect that a 
Seating nearly thirty thousand people. 
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PRESIDENT J. E. CHILBERG TURNING THE FIRST SPADEFUL OF DIRT AT THE GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE. 


Just after the breaking of ground, hundreds of persons rushed in and grabbed handfuls 
of the broken earth to keep as souvenirs. There were several attempts made to get away 
with the gold shovel and pick that were used, but J. C. Marmaduke, acting eg 
of the ceremonies and entertainment committee, apprehended the spoilers and saved 
valuable relic to be exhibited at the Exposition in 1909 








po 
brought to Washington, which had a man- 
ner. of prophecies for years in advance of 
its own date. It was indicated that in 
1907 the summer would be the hottest one 
felt for the past half-century, and, also, that 
the spring would be one of the coolest. 
The temperature record certainly indicates 
that the writer of that old almanac was 
when he came to write 


>»? 


‘‘weather-wise 


about 1907. 
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men of the old school. With firm-set chin, 
nestling behind the points of his collar, and 
the courage of mature manhood stamped 
on every feature, who could listen to his 
recountals of the agitation concerning the 
Isthmian Canal without feeling a thrill at 
the prospect of the successful completion 
of this project. While the change of the route 
from Nicaragua, as first passed by Congress, 
to Panama was a great disappointment to 
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THE LATE SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN AND HIS LETTER 


N the death of Senator John T. Morgan, 
the United States Senate lost one of its 
“Grand Old Men.” There can be no higher 
honor than to know personally, such men as 
John T. Morgan, and Senators George F. 
Hoar, M. A. Hanna, and the other stalwarts 
of the Senate who have passed away in the 
last few years. 

It was always a delight to talk with Senator 
Morgan, and watch his blue eyes sparkle, 
as he conversed in that gallant and deliber- 
ate style which is possible only to the gentle- 


TO AN EDITOR 


the senator, yet the historian must concede 
that the Isthmian Canal itself is largely the 
result of the life and labors of the late Senator 
John T. Morgan. 

In my pleasure file I find one of the last 
letters I received from him, which shows, 
how even the stern giants of our legislature 
appreciate a kind word. He wrote me that 
what I had said, ‘‘goes home to my heart 
and comforts me,” and I felt proud indeed 
to realize that he retained, as a valued sou- 
venir, a paragraph written about him for 
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the Washington department. It emphasized 
again that uncompromising belief that after 
all, no man, no matter how great, ever passes 
beyond the pale of appreciation of kind 
words. 

All honor to the memory of the grand old 
man of Alabama. The nation is greater 
because he has lived, and all humanity is 
the richer because of his unselfish and stead- 
fast devotion to public duty. 


* * * 


T was simply a fish story, related by a 
senator, who had strayed back to Wash- 
ington on a summer’s day. He was an expert 
trout fisherman, who aspired to rival ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland. He had obtained an unus- 
ually fine mess of trout which he brought 
back with him to his office to show his skill. 

Calling his coachman he asked him to 
parcel up the fish carefully, and take it to 
a friend to whom he wished to pay a delicate 
compliment. At the same time he handed 
the man several copies of the London Times, 
which he desired to have at home that he 
might read the foreign news at his leisure. 
Having given his instructions, he thought no 
more about it. 

Next day the good wife observed a peculiar 
odor in one part of the house, coming, as 
she supposed, from the library. The stench 
increased toward evening, and as the hot 
days followed each other it became unbear- 
able. The situation was canvassed, and the 
family came to the conclusion that there must 
be a dead rat somewhere. A carpenter was 
called in and he began to rip up floors and 
pry behind wainscotting and upset things 
generally, in the search for the offensive 
rodent. Meantime, the stench became so 
bad that the good wife and children had to 
go to the nearest hotel, and the senator him- 
self was about to give up the battle and follow 
them, but concluded to remain in the house 
and pursue the attack on the morrow. Just 
before leaving the library,—headquarters of 
the smell— he noticed the package contain- 
ing the copies of the London Times, which 
he took up and removed to his bed-chamber, 
intending to read them if he possibly could 
remain the night, as he had planned, but 
the odor finally drove him from the room. 

The lady of the house, returning in the 
morning, observed that the terrible stench 
seemed to now permeate the bed-chamber. 


So there was another day of tearing down 
partitions and wainscotting of the bed-cham- 
ber, in a vain hunt to remove the deadly 
cause of the annoyance. Finally, with the 
grim determination of a Spartan warrior, 
the senator determined to remain at his 
post that night and find the cause of the 
annoyance, if he had to go after it with a 
forked hazel-rod, or call in the aid of witch- 
craft,—that deadly aroma must be located. 
Before commencing the search, with a close- 
pin on his nostrils, he thought to secure a 
few minutes slumber, and, to sedately com- 
pose his mind before retiring, he picked up 
the London Times. He untied the care- 
fully made up parcel, and lo, and behold! 
securely folded in many layers of printed 
paper, was a putrid mass—what had once 
been his beautiful catch of speckled trout. 

He flew to the telephone: 

“Come home, Mary; it’s only the fish, 
and I have caught ’em. The trouble was all 
inside the London Times.” 

Then he hied him to the cellar and pro- 
cured a spade, and out into the garden he 
went and that night buried many feet deep, 
that offensive trout, that had been the glory 
of his sportsman’s soul, but had almost be- 
come the breaker on which a happy home 
might have been wrecked. 

Next day the carpenters and plumbers 
went to work to undo all that they had done 
—the pictures were hung once more, the 
floors relaid, and the carpets put in place 
and peace reigned in the dwelling. 

Now, the senator likens his mournful 
experience to that of the rival departments 
in the public school, portrayed in Kipling’s 
tales of his youthful days, when the boys 
took a “‘brolly” and pushed a dead pussy 
cat beneath the floor of the head master’s 
room, to punish him because he was so fussy 
about having the boys take a daily bath. 
To the tune of ‘‘’Tis but a little faded flower,” 
the cat was deposited, and the mischievous 
urchins went their way. The tale of after 
results appealed to the senator who never 
tires of telling it,—in connection with a real 
exploitatious fish story. 

“This was the most important catch I 
ever made. It cost $136 for carpenters, 
plumbers, etc.,—to say nothing of the fact 
that it came near breaking up my home— 
No! I don’t take so much interest in fishing, 
now,” he adds, with a sigh. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 


His latest portrait, taken on his sixtieth birthday, showing him studying an important part of his favorite in- 
vention. the phonograph. It is not generally known that Edison first invented the phonograph in a rough, crude 
wav—the first child of his brain—and then had to lay it aside until after he had perfected the electric light, and 
in this way obtain the money necessary for completing his txperiments on the phonograph, that has brought it to 
its present efficiency for both entertainment and business. With almost child-like simplicity he refers to the phono- 


graph as his “pet.” 
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TRIUMPHS of the CANADIAN WEST 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 





ACK that double-deck bag, and 
come along, Joe,” is a quota- 
tion from one of the hundreds 
of letters received from North- 
west Canadian _ subscribers. 
These royal-stamped epistles 
glow with an eloquence surpass- 
ing even the thrilling encomi- 
ums of ‘‘No. 1 Hard,” in the 

literature of land companies and railroads. 

Ineradicable optimism sparkles side by ‘side 

with the warmth of Western pioneer hos- 

pitality. It was irresistible. Then, too, 
there’ was my friend ‘“‘Van” at the other 
end of a wire, electrifying me with that go- 

a-tive spirit of the Western Canadian Immi- 

gration Association which cannot be denied. 

The Atlantic mists of Boston harbor were 
left behind, and we followed the compass, 
veering a few points to the nor’west. The 
chill of late spring swept through the car 
windows as we skirted the New Hampshire 
hills, and the car wheels crunched on the 
curves as we sped away through the valleys 
of Vermont. 

In a few hours we bumped against the 
boundary at Newport, Vermont. There is 
no “fifty - four - forty - or - fight” spirit here 
now. An ice-locked lake steamer, of title 
“Lady of the Lake,” looked as if waiting for 
Spring and Winter to take their baggage 
and go. Her name brought to mind Sir 
Walter Scott’s border tales and ‘“‘Ellen’s 
Isle,’ and one could almost declare it some 
Scotch loch. Memphremagog, with its su- 
perb beauty, again suggested Scotland. That 
was the first time I had come face to face 
with the name of Lake Memphremagog 
since the days when I struggled with it in 











a geography class, and I pronounced it hero- 
ically—in one mouthful. 


* * * 


Now I will be honest—there was just a 
tinge of regret in leaving the United States, 
and yet I could discover nothing to suggest 
the ‘‘border.” United States money passed 
—all wanted it—language was the same, with 
a suggestion of broad English now and 
then. There was a change of ‘‘brands,” and 
I noticed that pipes supplanted the odorifer- 
ous cigars of the States. 

A Britisher, on a visit, who heard me 
speak of matters pertaining to my native 
land as ‘‘American,’’ took me to task as 
soon as we crossed the line, and my mode 
of speech in this respect was carefully re- 
vised, until the gentleman himself alluded 
to articles manufactured across the line as 
‘“American goods.” Then I let him have 
it, and he admitted that custom will some- 
times outrage even the map itself. 


* * * 


Dear old Montreal had just emerged 
from a May-time blizzard, and the sheen 
of the St. Lawrence waters gave promise 
of summer days. The rattle of the train 
over Lachine bridge, the largest in the 
world—for now we are beginning to deal 
in superlatives—was like the drum-call to 
keep eyes and ears alert; for we were indeed 
on a rush trans-continental. 

Busy times at Windsor Station. Here 
were sleeping cars, carrying hundreds of 
people from coast to coast, straight through, 
without change. Passengers hurried hither 
and thither, storing away boxes. baggage 
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and lunches in the first-class, tourist and 
in the colonist sleepers. These latter are 
provided with board bunks only, and pass- 
engers furnish their own mattresses; but the 
tourist cars are substantially upholstered in 
leather, while the first-class have the usual 
insignia of royal plush. 

Here the good-byes were of the lingering 
quality, and the tone of that “‘God-be-with- 
you,” was very different from the careless 
farewell given on a merely suburban jaunt. 
There was a spirit of reluctance and “‘loth- 
to-go” up and down the platform when the 
conductor waved his green-topped lantern. 

Montreal, Canada’s largest city, was first 


looked upon by a white man in 1535, but 
its development is comparatively recent. 
Here are the chief offices of the Canadian 
Pacific and the great Bank of Montreal, 
and the citizens and merchants of the city 
have played an important part in the evo- 
lution of commercial Canada. 


* * * 


My personal interest in the Canadian 
Northwest was first greatly aroused by 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacific, whom I met at a ban- 
quet given in New York City last winter. 
He had a way of talking Canada in a few in- 
cisive words which expressed volumes. His 





SIR THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY, PRESIDENT OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


comprehensive grasp of Canadian affairs, as 
evidenced in his conversation, impressed me 
with the magnitude and grandeur of his field 
of action, and of the duties devolving upon 
him as president of a road of the first impor- 
tance in the transportation system of the 
world. 

A chat with Sir Thomas, on my return from 
my Canadian trip, heightened my admiration 
for the man who has done so much to promote 
the development of Canadian resources from 
coast to coast and at all points belting the 
globe. Having just returned from inspect- 
ing one of the Empress Line boats at the 
ancient capital of Quebec, he was traveling 
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in his private car, the Killarney, named in 
honor of the birthplace of his parents. 


* * * 


At Windsor Station wa a train-load of 
emigrants who had crossed by the Empress 
Line—typical Scotch, Irish and English, be- 
capped from the voyage, and with countless 
bundles and boxes and a great variety of 
luggage. They were stalwart and healthy- 
looking—good material for settling the new 
Jand. They had come thus far with little 
of the worry incidental to immigration; for 
they had been taken in charge by one of the 
hundreds of traffic-accelerating officers of 
the Canadian Pacific, located throughout the 
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world, and ‘‘booked through” direct to their 
destination. There was none of that dump- 
ing in New York, re-dumping in Chicago or 
St. Paul that adds so much to the bewilder- 
ment of a stranger in a strange land, but they 
were taken to their journey’s end as placidly 
as though traveling with a personally-con- 
ducted tourists’ excursion. 

There was one young man and his wife 
busy getting their boxes together, who had 
just arrived from Edinburgh, and were going 
to British Columbia. At first he looked at 





MONTREAL FROM MOUNT ROYAL 


me with some trace of Scotch caution, and 
held tightly to his purse; but very soon he 
saw that I gave a foreigner as cordial a wel- 
come to a strange land, as I had myself re- 
ceived when visiting in Scotland. 

It was wonderful to see the fresh-faccd 
young girls, wearing the universal steamer 
cap, their hair hanging in braids down their 
backs, evidently traveling alone as care-free 
as though in their native villages. 


* % * 


The Canadian Pacific Railway is more 
than an industrial result of years of effort and 
expenditure. As the British drum-beat fol- 



































lows the sun-around the world, so the endless 
chain of cars and steamers of this great road, 
starting with the Imperial Empress steamers 
at Liverpool, carries the tide of traffic west- 
ward even to far Cathay, like a great world- 
distributing elevator, and bears return cargoes 
to the Eastland, with never a moment cessa- 
tion, from seed-time to harvest, and from har- 
vest back again to seed-time. From the 
breeding suns to the brooding snows, the 
tide of immigration comes in an incessant 
stream toward the ever-receding West, and a 


flood of Canadian products goes to meet the 
rising sun. 

Sir Thomas is a man in his prime; wearing 
a blonde moustache and imperial; with 
piercing blue eyes and an emphatic, posi- 
tive way of speaking. One sees at first 
sight that he considers incisively the steps 
leading to the end in view, and their re- 
sults, before taking a given course. There 
are few details of. this great system, with 
its miles of cars and steamers, with which 
Sir Thomas is not personally familiar. 

He declares that the dream of his life is 
to make the Canadian Pacific an effective 
home-builder for Canada, and an all-impor- 














‘ant pathway of transportation for the Brit- 
ish Empire. Cutting off six days on the Pa- 
cific, one day on the Atlantic, and a day and 
a half on the overland route, this line leaves 
little to be desired in the way of rapid transit 
from England to Australia, although the time 
was cut to twenty days via the Siberian 
Railway to Shanghi. The new transconti- 
nental train from Montreal to Vancouver had 


just been inaugurated, and it was a curious 
coincidence that it began to operate on the 
twenty-first anniversary of the birthday of 
the Canadian Paciftc—twenty-one years ago 
the first through train was operated. The 
railroad is now ‘‘of age,’’ and it was very suit- 
able that it should celebrate the day by put- 
ting on a third regular train from coast to 
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coast. It certainly breaks long distance 
records for one train to cover a distance cf 
2,904 miles in eighty-four hours. 

Sir Thomas makes a trip over the line once 
or twice a year, and watches intently the Ca- 
nadian Pacific’s great work of transplanting 
sterling immigrants from the British Isles to 
the great prairies of America. These men, 
women and children cannot fail to be a po- 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER, PREMIER OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


tential force in the future of the Canadian 
Northwest. As an American citizen, I could 
not but lament the contrast between these 
immigrants, coming into Canada from North- 
ern Europe, and the immigration now pour- 
ing into the United States; for the future of 
the two nations is largely determined by the 
influx of immigration. Just fancy what they 
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will do for America; these sturdy settlers lo- 
cated on the broad prairies. They are not 
all farmers by any means. Many of them 


are skilled mechanics and laborers—thou- 
sands of them red-cheeked fellows, with brawn 
And all this has been brought 


and muscle. 


EARL GREY, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


about by those ‘‘tupenny-ha’penny” letters 
going back and forth, that have conquered 
the aversion to Canada which was so strong 
in the British mind only a few years ago. 
Little did I think, years ago, when I had 
the honor of dining with Earl Grey, at 
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Whitehall Gardens, in London, that I was 
meeting the future Governor-General of Can- 
ada; and a jovial, hearty soul he is. He 
was the close friend of Cecil Rhodes, and was 
with him in Rhodesia and other parts of 
South Africa. He is one of the executors of 





Rhodes’ celebrated will. The Earl is a well- 
built man, with square forehead and expan- 
sive brow, and one cannot be with him for 
ten minutes without being impressed with 
the breadth of his views. The Dominion 


of Canada, at this time of rapid extension 
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is fortunate in having so capable and alert 
an executive head as Earl Gray. On meet- 
ing him, the distinction between Englishmen 
and Americans is not noticeable, for he is a 
man who might be called a citizen of the 
world. The question of nationality does 
not agitate the Canadian of today., While 
there is a feeling throughout the Dominion 
that it is well to develop in a thoroughly 
Canadian spirit, and there may be some 
antipathy to Englishmen -as Englishmen, 
yet when you get right down to brass tacks, 
the loyalty of the Canadians to the Imperial 
government is certainly deep-seated, and any- 
one assuming to talk annexation would find 
little encouragement. 


* * * 


Next morning we rubbed our eyes and 
picked up the annotated time-table, to find 
that we had been sweeping along the shores 
of the Ottawa River, where there are gigantic 
lumber interests. The town was Mettawa, 
a favorite center for moose hunters. On 
the train, later, we discovered a large dele- 
gation of prospective miners, with maps and 

. samples of ores, going forth to world-famed 
Cobalt. 

North Bay, with its gray granite station, 
recalled some of the early difficulties of the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific. At 
Heron Bay the line first touches Lake Su- 
perior, and from this on; a wild region is 
passed through, dotted with rivers and rocky 
ledges, striking in natural grandeur, and 
with a few tracts of agricultural land mot- 
tling the landscape. 

The famous nickel mines are located at 
Sudbury, and here, strange as it may seem, 
we found great difficulty in passing the 
plebeian American nickel as a medium of 
exchange. This is where the branch of 
the “Soo” railroad leads off to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Duluth and Minneapolis. But no 
diversion now—this was to be exclusively 
a Canadian railroad trip, though in summer- 
time many passengers travel from the “‘Soo” 
to Fort William on the Canadian Pacific 
steamships. 


* * * 


We soon became familiar with Indian 
names, and even succeeded in correctly pro- 
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nouncing ‘‘Kabequashesing,” the waters of 
which flow north into James Bay, while the 
other rivers, across short portages, flow south 
into Lake Superior. Skirting the shores of 
this fresh water sea, diving into deep via- 
ducts and tunnels chiselled out of the cliffs, 
the lake comes into full view from the train 
—a glorious deep draught of Lake Superior 
ozone imparting such exhilaration as is given 
by no other air. 

Gold and zinc mines are located at Nip- 
igon, where the Ontario government has set 
aside the surrounding land for twenty miles 
as a public preserve. Here the fisherman 
longs to stop off and angle for some of those 
famous speckled trout, but the schedule 
was marked ‘‘Go West,” and west we went. 

Anticipating a long, weary journey, my 
berth was laden with reading matter, but 
I found so much to engage my interest on 
both sides of the train, as we sped through 
wild country and cultivated tracts, that my 
head acquired the habit of turning from side 
to side, and I felt like a nodding automaton 
in a show-window—the ‘“‘reading matter” 
remained untouched; for here I was seeing 
things to make reading matter concerning 
The Triumphs of the Canadian West. 


* * * 


The career of Sir William Van Horne, the 
American-born railroad man who built the 
Canadian Pacific,—his successor being the 
indomitable Sir Thomas Shaughnessy— shows 
that while the forty-ninth parallel exists on 
the map, the development of the great North- 
west is being accomplished by the united 
effort of many people who eliminate the 
idea of political entities. When the western 
part of the United States was being settled, 
no interest was felt in the free homes to the 
north; but now the tide of immigration has 
veered to the northwest, and on toward 
Alaska, and it has been grimly remarked 
that the North Pole will eventually be dis- 
covered by seekers for free homes and wheat 
lands. It seems inevitable that the ulti- 
mate wheat belt of the Northwest will encircle 
the Arctic Pole, and far up Peace Valley 
the grain fields now ripen in the gentle 
Chinook winds from the Pacific, and flour 
mills unceasingly grind wheat grown in the 
neighborhood of the Arctic Circle. 


——- 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY’S ELEVATORS AT PORT ARTHUR 


THE GREAT LAKES GATEWAY 


TRIUMPHS OF ‘THE CANADIAN WEST 


OMING into Port Arthur, we looked 

upon the Sleeping Giant crouched at 
the entrance to Thunder Bay, and saw, lying 
on either side of the bay, gleaming in the 
bright light of the morning, the stately ele- 
vators that are the ‘“‘sign manual” of this 
immense grain-growing empire. I remem- 
ber Port Arthur of years ago as a small 
town of three or four thousand inhabitants, 
but now it has blossomed into a bustling city 
of ten or twelve thousand. Its ambition is 
whetted, and it continues to grow rapidly. 
The story of the early struggles of the peo- 
ple of Port Arthur is fascinating; those 
pioneers had the right stuff in them and 
surmounted obstacles without flinching. In 
the very teeth of the hard times of ’94, they 
planned and carried out successfully a street 
car project which connected their city with 
Fort William. The city also owns its water 
works and telephone system, and the results 


on earnings so far have made a good show- 
ing, as the public affairs are handled here 
with all the zest of personal interest. 

The experiment of municipal ownership is 
a live one in the West, and the Canadian 
mode of solving this problem was an inter- 
esting study during this trip. It is not sur- 
prising that the movement toward muni- 
cipal ownership in these newer cities of the 
Canadian Northwest, and the considerable 
measure of success which has attended these 
projects, is beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of sociologists.. After I had met some of 
the citizens of Port Arthur, I did not wonder 
that they had bumped aside obstacles and 
launched on the sea of municipal owner- 
ship with fearless confidence. 

One powerful factor in building up the 
city is cheap power, and Port Arthur now 
expects to offer power to new factories at a 
minimum price of twelve dollars per horse 
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power, per year. Is it strange, then, that 
they feel the fervor of greater industrial ex- 
pansion? Port Arthur, beautifully located 
on hills overlooking its fine harbor, has al- 
ready made a splendid start in many indus- 
trial lines. There are blast furnaces and 
varied industries in operation, and here is 
the largest grain elevator in the world. Large 
rafts of logs indicate the magnitude of the 
lumber industry, and the problem of power 
assures a prosperous future to the city. The 
latent force of the Dog River Falls, now being 
developed, will reduce the price of power to 
a minimum. 

The famous old ‘“‘Marriaggi” hostelry, 


with its wide verandas, has been the head- * 


quarters for many an earnest conference in 
reference to the development of the Lake 
Superior North Shore. 

Mayor Clevet, Mine Host Hudder and Ex- 
Mayor Maithews are men of merit. 

In the immediate district is good moose, 
caribou and black bear hunting, besides 
speckled trout fishing. This locality is as 
interesting as any in America for sports- 
men. 

Wide awake newspapers reflect the spirit 
of the town. In all our rambles the public 
officials directed us; for here a stranger is 
not permitted to pass the portals of the city 
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without partaking of its hospitality and be- 
coming inoculated with the spirit of progress. 
We were shown beautiful parks, purchased 
when the land was held at a comparatively 
low price. The splendid schools and churches 
and even the alert Board of Trade and club 
rooms show a strong social side in the life of 
Port Arthur. With extensive building opera- 
tions already under way, the city is making 
a splendid opening for a memorable season 
for 1907-08. 

The city clerk gave me interesting figures 
as to what had been accomplished by muni- 
cipal ownership, which here is accepted as 
the only reasonable policy of government, 
and not at all as an untried experiment. 

Port Arthur is the Eastern terminus of the 
Canadian Northern Railroad, one of the most 
daring undertakings known in the history of 
railroading. It was projected by Messrs. 
Mackenzie & Mann of Toronto, formerly 
active in the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific, who saw the possibilities of a new 
transcontinental railroad beginning at Port 
Arthur, where lake transportation would 
serve as a connection to the seaboard. This 
system already extends into the Canadian 
West a thousand miles northwest of Winni- 
peg; this midland Canadian trans-conti- 
nental line will reach to Hudson Bay. 
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CITY 6,000,000 BUSHELS 


MAGIC CITY OF THE WEST 
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ORT WILLIAM, a few miles distant, 

running neck and neck in the race with 
Port Arthur, is a division point of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad, where nearly a mill- 
ion dollars per year is paid to employes. 

The new Grand Trunk Pacific will even 
exceed these figures during the construction 
of their road. Figures at best look prosaic, 
but nothing more surely indicates the sturdy 
sinews of progress and the basis of hope for 
a bright and prosperous future. 

Here the famous Kakabeka Falls afford 
the city 15,000 horse power at the low rate of 
twenty-five dollars per horse power, per year, 
to sell to new industries. Fort William is lo- 
cated on a river delta, and here on two islands 
are the terminals of the Grand Trunk and 
the Canadian Pacific. It suggests the site 
of Chicago, and is the second largest shipping 
port in the Dominion of Canada. The shores 
of the river delta are lined with grain eleva- 
tors, and one cannot look at their towering 
walls of corrugated iron, or at the flour mills 


WEST 


and the busy scenes on the docks without 
feeling that here a great city will certainly 
be built. The two islands in the river will 
also be utilized for manufacturing purposes. 
It is a significant fact that Fort William en- 
joys the distinction of having shipped the 
largest cargo of grain ever afloat on the 
Great Lakes—380,260 bushels in one boat, 
the product of great wheat fields embrac- 
ing over 15,000 acres or twenty-four square 
miles. You see I am getting into statistics; 
for everybody who travels in Canada talks 
more or less in “figures” of speech. 


* * * 


A Canadian iron car wheel and pipe foun- 
dry is being projected at Fort William, and 
one sees mountains of barbed wire going 
westward to enclose the farms of the North- 
western prairie country. The Wire Nail 
Company of Pittsburg have also located a 
branch here. The freight charge for coal to 
this port and Port Arthur from Cleveland is 
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thirty cents a ton, and American coal here 
costs only three dollars and seventy-five cents 
per ton. Every effort is being made to bring 
in several foundries, ship building and dry 
dock industries. The enterprise of the two 
ports is indicated by the fact that ice-breaking 
machines are used to open up navigation 
earlier than the natural breaking up of the 
ice in the spring would allow. 


* * * 


Fort William promises to be a great dis- 
tributing point between the East and West. 
Flour mills already located here have a daily 
capacity of 3,000 barrels, and a large business 
is rapidly being built up. Near these twin 
cities are great undeveloped deposits of 
hematite and magnetite iron ores, to which 
the world is now looking to feed the maws 
of the great steel mills. These undeveloped 
resources inspire many of the enterprises 
projected. One of Fort William’s municipal 
appropriations for the present year is $125- 
ooo for the Loch Lomond water system, to 
cost $300,000 when completed. Extensive 
sewers, concrete walks, asphalted streets, 
splendid business blocks, the opening of 
new streets, municipal light, telephone sys- 
tems, sub-station and electric light plant, 
all presage the vigorous growth of the city, 
and the substantial homes being built prove 
that the citizens have come to stay. Fort 
William’s assessment for 1906 was about 
$10,000,000, and the revenue from general 
taxes, water works, telephone and sundry 
licenses figures up to $164,000. The per- 
mits for business blocks constructed in 1906 
total $802,000. 

These new cities at the gateway of the 
great Canadian Northwest have a broad 
basis on which to build; and the right 
people are there. 


* * * 


With Mayor Murphy and Mr. Jackson, 
I visited the city hall, which includes library 
and auditorium, the latter paying a hand- 
some net profit of rentals to the city. From 
the roof we looked upon the city of Fort 
William; it seemed a dream picture, with 
a regular rectangle of homes and schools, 
flanked by mountains on the horizon. To 
think that such a city could be built in so 


short a time, recalled the marvelous tale 
of Aladdin and his lamp, and it required no 
stretch of the imagination to see a_pros- 
perous city here for generations to come. 
The Fort William Club owns a handsome 
building, luxuriously furnished. 


* * * 


This lake city, with a postal revenue of 
$13,912.00 per annum, ranking fifth largest 
in money orders issued, with its 13,000 people, 
certainly has reason to be proud of the pro- 
ductive forces at work. 

West Fort William is where the early trad- 
ers of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
established. I say Hudson’s Bay, (notice 
that the apostrophe is used, indicating pos- 
session)—the signature of the company itself 


_always appears in this form. The same spirit 


of adventure that animated the voyageurs in 
those early days still prevails, and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company certainly have a right 
to use the possessive sign in the signatures 
over their branch stores throughout Canada. 

It is an old story—and more about it 
later—of how King Charles II of England, 
long ago, granted a charter to some adven- 
turers, giving them the control of Prince 
Rupert’s Land, and a right and title to trade 
and rule there with an iron hand. The 
story of this tract of country is interesting, 
and abounds in the picturesque romance of 
adventure and exploration. 

The Canadian Dominion government has 
re-purchased the land, and in the final settle- 
ment gave the company sections eight and 
twenty-six in every township; so that: the 
present map of Canada is like a checker- 
board, on which the land grants of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and of the Canadian 
Pacific figure conspicuously, and now are 
well up in the millions in value. The com- 
pany still continues to do business in the 
old way—exchanging merchandise for fur. 


* * * 


Approaching Winnipeg, we came across 
a wide stretch of country, covered with brush- 
wood, which had been passed by the pioneer 
home-seeker because of the labor involved 
in clearing it; but Sir William Van Horne 
here located a beautiful farm, which has 
demonstrated the splendid possibilities of 
this variety of land beneath the brush. 























IN THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD YARDS AT WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG THE 


TRIUMPHS 


HE morning we arrived at Winnipeg, I 

tried to adjust myself to the elongated 
reckoning of time, although I had lost count 
of the days. When the dry goods clerk told 
me that my train left at nineteen-fifty-nine, I 
thought he referred to the price of a new over- 
coat ‘‘marked down,” but, lo and behold, 
he had reference to the hour o’ day. Some 
of the newcomers are so charmed with this 
diurnal method of computing time, that 
they have new dials put on their watches, 
with figures arranged so that they can tell 
the hour after it passes twelve. The train 
bulletin boards were surveyed with a puzzled 
look, and the time-tables were somewhat of 
an enigma to me, until a mathematical friend 
remarked: 

‘“‘Whenever your time figures over twelve, 
subtract twelve and say ‘P. M.’ quick, and 
there you have it—consequently, fifteen-fifty- 
eight would be three-fifty-eight in old-time 
calculation.” 

It was a good exercise in mental arithmetic; 
twenty-four time is all right when you be- 
come accustomed to it, but it certainly seems 
to make long days. Here again I felt that 
I was on the borderland of new things, and 
old Father Time himself had not escaped the 


tide of innovation. 


‘station. 


CANADIAN PEG 


OF THE .CANADIAN WEST 


The queenly Alexandra Hotel is built 
directly at the Canadian Pacific terminal 
Yes, I began to shiver mentally, 
remembering tales of the cold waves of 
Manitoba, but here was no dreary waste of 
snow—no biting blasts—but a thriving me- 
tropolis, a city of magnificent buildings, with 
people moving as if they were going some- 
where. You have to rub your eyes to realize 
that you are in Manitoba, the ‘‘Farthest 
North,” according to tradition. The climate 
was about the same as in Boston when’ we 
left, and the spring seemed no more back- 
ward in Manitoba than it has been all over 
the continent. Here there was little dis- 
position to rebel at the weather; for at the 
Alexandra we found a rendezvous the charm 
of which is appreciated throughout Western 
Canada. Inside the hotel, smiling summer 
atmosphere prevailed. In the evening the 
orchestra played jn the lobby, and ladies in 
dinner gowns suggested the Savoy in London. 
Tae musical program was exhilarating— 
from rag-time to a grand opera rondo. Every- 
one was intent on apologizing for the back- 
wardness of the season, and when the little 
gust of snow came, they proudly pointed out 
that the same snow storm had visited St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Chicago,—to say nothing 
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of Boston. The proclivity toward compari- 
son was ev-rywhere noticeable, and this 
is certainly ihe index of real growth; for 
the only way to judge advancement is to 
take reckoning of other conditions. 

On the train, coming into Winnipeg, I 
had met a former member of the English 
Parliament, who indulged in a vainglorious 
pride over Canada as ‘“‘an English colony” 
on every possible occasion, to which I meekly 
assented. He followed me into a cosy cor- 
ner at the hotel, to still further emphasize 
his views on this subject, but when the or- 
chestra struck up ‘The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” and followed with a medley of 
American airs, my parliamentary friend 
looked cross-eyed with indignation. The 
program concluded with ‘‘God Save the 
King,” and he regained his composure. 
We sang together, in our separate spheres— 
the words were different, but the tune was 
the same. 

There is a strong feeling in Canada against 
the British who come there with patroniz- 
ing airs regarding “‘our colonies;” if there 
is one thing that is especially repulsive to a 
Canadian, it is to hear his country called 
a “colony,” as he knows that he has a 
nationality which will, and has, asserted 
itself as Canadian. 


ok * » 


One bright Sunday morning I tried to 
find the author, Rev. C. W. Gordon, (whose 
nom de plume is ‘Ralph Connor”) and 
discovered him in St. Stephen’s Church, of 
which he is the. pastor. At that time a Bible 
class was in session, numbering men from 
fifty to sixty years of age, as sturdy and in- 
telligent Scots as can be met with anywhere. 
Here were McKenzies, McIntoshes, and other 
Highland names famous in Scottish annals, 
‘“‘of old houses and fights long, long ago.” 
This is the influence that dominates Canada 
today, and has aided in building up the 
empire. 

They were studying the miracles—these 
pioneers, and men of affairs, who have made 
Manitoba what it is—and they steadfastly 
insisted on a literal interpretation of each 
chapter, from the miracle of Christ stilling 
the tempest, to the miracle of the evil spirits 
going out of the possessed man into the 
2,000 swine “‘which ran violently into the 
sea and were choked.” 


Dr. Gordon is pleasant-voiced, and _ his 
clerical attire and manner suggested some- 
thing of Barrie’s “‘Little Minister,” so ear- 
nest was he in his words and thorough in 
his search of the Scriptures. After the meet- 
ing was over, he came and warmly pressed 
my hand. 

‘“‘We cannot be accused of heresy here,” 
he said, smiling. 

The president of the class had just come 
back after a long illness, and the sin- 
cere Scotchmen hastened to give him a lov- 
ing greeting on his return to the Bible class. 

It was no surprise to learn that Winnipeg 
Sunday-laws are rigidly enforced, and not 
even a drug or cigar store was open on that 
day. The saloons are closed at seven o’clock 
on Saturday night, to give the workingman 
a chance to save his money, and are not opened 
again until Monday morning. 


* * * 


Late on Sunday night I found Mr. Dafoe 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, of which no 
Sunday edition is issued, (but the passers-by 
glance furtively at the bulletin for ‘‘news” 
as they pass along). The Winnipeg Free 
Press establishment and equipment would 
do credit to a much larger city. The Winni- 
peg papers cover, perhaps, more local terri- 
tory than any others in the world, and for 
thousands of miles toward the Pacific Coast 
are regarded as ‘‘home newspapers.” 

The broad Main street of Winnipeg, with 
its graceful bend, shows the impress of the 
Hudson’s Bay outpost, virtually following 
the old trail and running parallel with the 
river. Along the Red and Assiniboin Rivers, 
the land is laid-out as in Lower Canada, 
narrow frontage on the river and extend- 
ing back a great distance, constituting a 
farm. This arrangement keeps the houses 
close together, and yet allows each man the 
pasturage and fuel supply required by his 
household. 

Winnipeg street car conductors carry a 
little square box, into which you shove your 
tickets—eight selling for a quarter during 
working hours and Sundays, and six for a 
quarter at ordinary times—about a four-cent 
fare—I had eight rides for my quarter that 
Sunday. In the evening of that same Sun- 
day, there was a sacred concert in the hotel; 
we also attended a service at Trinity Church, 
full of beauty and dignity. |The substantial 
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FIG.1. STACK YARD IN MENONITE SETTLEMENT, NEAR GRETNA GREEN, MANITOBA 
FIG. 2. ONE OF THE MANY LARGE GRAIN ELEVATORS IN WINNIPEG 
FIG. 3. FROM STOCK TO SACK, R’'GHT OUT IN THE FIELD 
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homes and symmetrical plan of Winnipeg 
cannot fail to impress the stranger, and 
the spirit of activity is always in the air. 
Even on this sedate Sunday, there was evi- 
dence of Monday’s rush to follow. I learned 
that the city is called, ““Winnipeg: the Peg 
that Holds the Key to Western Markets,” 
which seems especially «appropriate, for the 
whole situation in Canada, in a large measure, 
hangs on this peg. The citizens are 
called “‘peggers,”’ which they certainly 
are in more ways than one. 

Industrial Commissioner Charles F. Ro- 
land has a personal letter ready for every 
prominent visitor who arrives in Winnipeg, 
requesting all to call and see him. Early 
on Monday afternoon, he went with me to 
see the boat houses of Winnipeg, and no 
one can look at the happy scullers practicing 
ing in their ‘“‘shells” and believe in the 
severity of the climate. The brawny arms 
of the oarsmen suggested the strength and 
prowess of the pushing New Empire. 


* * * 


Just north of the city lies Lake Winni- 
peg, the fifth largest lake on the continent. 
With an area of over 9,000 square miles, 
and an entire length of 260 miles, it is longer 
than the whole peninsula of Nova Scotia, and 
big enough to encircle the great island of Van- 
couver. It is no wonder that people flock 
to its beaches, and the photographs showing 
Winnipeg Beach, on its shores,’are decidedly 
a surprise to those who regard Manitoba as 
far to the frozen North, and only a dreary 
and desolate waste of snow and ice. 

The great lumber mills near-by at “‘Kee- 
watin,” the Indian name for the north wind, 
recall Longfellow’s poem, in which the North 
Wind, after his defeat in battling with Shin- 
gebis, the diver, returns baffled, amid angry 
gusts; it is quite true that the north wind, 
having gone south, on coming back again, is 
the one most dreaded in the Northland. 

Almost under the shadow of the gates 
of Fort Garry, is situated the handsome build- 
ing of the Manitoba Club. Traveling through 
Canada, I noticed at the clubs that every- 
body seemed to be having little pots of tea, 
and very little coffee was served. 

Here the stone gateway still stands, and 
the ancient trails to the river may be traced, 
whereon thousands of Indians and veya- 
geurs traveled back and forth, but whick are 
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now converted into Main street and Port- 
age avenue of Winnipeg. At the club were 
many who proudly claimed the distinction 
of being pioneers. Here was Mr. Bell, who 
came to Winnipeg as a bugler with Lord 
Wolsely, in 1872. There was also George 
H. Shaw, another pioneer oracle of the 
great Northwest Territory, passenger traffic 
manager of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
road. He had a way of taking a map and 
scoring it across as he said, ‘“‘There’s timber; 
here’s good wheat land; and here the beauties 
of Peace River.’ He could give a full de- 
scription of each part of the country, showing 
that comprehensive knowledge of the land 
only possible to one who has been there. 

Ordinarily, a person who resides four 
years in a new country is considered a pio- 
neer; but in Winnipeg there are many who 
went there in the early settlement days, and 
remained to see prophecy more than fulfilled. 

i. 

Winnipeg is another of those unaccount- 
able paradoxes in city building. An effort 
was made to locate the principal city at Sel- 
kirk to the north, where a more picturesque 
site might have been secured, but, no! Win- 
nipeg, like Chicago, and other cities simi- 
larly situated, stayed where she was, and 
succeeded because of that indomitable Win- 
nipeg “pegging.” The area allotted for the 
city is just one acre short of 14,000. There 
is not a citizen, from the boy who blacks 
your boots to the mayor himself, who does 
not confidently believe that Winnipeg is to 
become one of the greatest cities on the 
American continent; for it is pointed out 
that over 1,000,000 acres of land tributary 
to Winnipeg are rapidly filling with people. 

The “‘Peg’’ metropolis is a city of factories, 
jobbing houses, homes, schools, colleges and 
churches, and the figures of growth for even 
a single year are astonishing. 

On the street cars there were many families 
in transit to their homes in the Far West— 
they were all there, from the sturdy father 
to the baby on the mother’s lap, and all 
were gazing with interest on the’ streets of 
Winnipeg, for it would be some time before 
they would see the city again. That trip 
to Winnipeg would be remembered for years 
to come, when those little ones were busy 
helping father and mother to build up the 
new home and make it a part of the triumphs 
of the Canadian West. 
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The trading spirit is paramount hereabouts; 
and that fact has much to do with the activity 
of the West. A man going down town 
happens to mention to some one he meets. 

“T bought a lot on Twenty-Third Street 
this morning.” 

“‘Skidoo!” says his companion, “‘how much 
do you want?” 

“T was offered $3,000 this morning; paid 

2,300.” 
“What do you want?” 
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Board of Trade, who make every effort to 
obtain new settlers. Each American settler 
is considered worth $2,000 in producing 
power, I was told, and Canadian aggressive- 
ness is certainly having its results in the in- 
flux of States settlers. 

All organizations are largely financed by 
voluntary and private subscriptions. Every- 
one here owns ‘“‘dirt,”’ and feels it his duty 
to make every effort to get *1 new people and 
buiid up the town. 





SCULLING RACES ON THE RIVER AT WINNIPEG 


“Will take $4,500 by ten o’clock today.” 

“Will give you $4,000,” was the reply, 
and the trade was completed. 

Papers were signed, checks passed, and 
a transaction in real estate closed, but no 
one could tell how many more times that. lot 
would be transferred in one day. The mar- 
ket is active, and everybody is ready for a 
“trade.” They like this quick method of 
doing business, and it has much to do with 
pushing the pegs along. 

Every one of the cities in Western Canada 
has its duly-empowered publicity man and 


With an immigration movement ever going 
northward and westward, at the rate of a 
quarter-million souls per year, and each one 
of these passing through the Gateway City; 
a market is already estabiished, for the sup- 
ply of which manufacturers are building 
their factories with confidence. The growth 
of the population is something that speaks 
for itself—from 1,800 people in 1874 to 
106,000 in 1907 is a tremendous multiplica- 
tion of population. The third city of Can- 
ada in aggregate bank clearings and cus 
tom reports; with industrial exhibitions each 
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year that are a marvelous revelation, Win- 
nipeg is certainly in possession of seven- 
league boots in the march of progress. Six 
railroads, over a hundred wholesale houses, 
a grain trade and elevator capacity of more 
than 51,000,000 bushels, and flour mill capa- 
city estimated at 35,000 barrels per day— 
you have to sit down and study the figures 
to get your bearings. 


% * * 


Massive buildings, overflowing warehouses 
and busy jobbing houses are represented by 
an army of commercial men traveling out 
of Winnipeg, who keep in personal touch 
with the Canadian West; for after all it is 
these ‘‘peggers” who have built the great 
city. Winnipeg has a department store the 
dimensions of which suggest Wanamaker’s; 
an unexcelled street railroad system; tall 
circular elevators, many in number; hotels 
that would do credit to London—the charm 
of the city kept growing upon me, until I 
began to ask the price of lots! 

All the different organizations that ‘‘push 
a peg” are amalgamated into the Winnipeg 
Industrial Bureau. A part of this organiza- 
tion is the Federated Labor Council, through 
which an ideal unitedness of purpose prevails. 

A glimpse at the Canadian Pacific freight- 
yards—the largest in the world owned by 
any single railroad—shows where the tide 
of grain is flowing; rushing over this road 
to the marts of the world. 

They seem to be willing to take their 
chances in competition. One citizen of Win- 
nipeg remarked: 

“The great duty of each person is to settle 
the country.” Get in the people—that is 
the idea—and they will take care of them- 
selves and develop the resources of the 
land. Immigrants coming in, even from 
conservative Boston, soon become enthused 
and expand into go-ahead settlers. 

Near the city is famous Loch Lomond, 
which suggests Scotland’s beautiful lake. Its 
Canadian daughter is twelve miles in length, 
five in width and ninety feet deep. Fort 
William is getting its water supply from 
this lake, but Winnipeg is supplied by arte- 
sian, underground wells. 


* * * 


The history of the Northwest Territory 
is of keen interest today, although until 
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recent years its character and development 
occasioned little comment. This vast tract 
of land was then known as Hudson’s Bay 
Company property, but in 1870 they were 
given $1,500,000 and two sections in every 
township, including some town sites, on 
condition that they surrendered their other 
ruling rights in the country. 

The first great opening up of this part of 
Canada began with the projection of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In 1871 the idea 
first took shape, subsequent to the Union 
Pacific enterprise in the United States. 
British Columbia had refused a joint federa- 
tion with Canada, and only entered into the 
arrangement on a stipulation that transcon- 
tinental railroads must be built within ten 
years, and this has had much to do with 
the present unification of Canada. 


* * * 


Mayor Ashdown came to Winnipeg in 
1868, a true type of the resolute early set- 
lers. Ex-Governor Laird was the first gov- 
ernor of the old Northwest Territories, now 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Like Abraham 
Lincoln, Governor Laird is very tall, very slen- 
der, and more attractive on account of his 
symmetrical moral character, than for per- 
sonal beauty. Sir John Macdonald was the 
great political organizer who had to do with 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which was completed to open up 
this great empire, at-a cost to the government 
of $25,000,000 in cash, besides subventions 
of 25,000,000°acres of land, and certain large 
sections of *the railroad which the govern- 
ment built and handed over in running con- 
dition to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Statistics of the present immigration into 
Canada show that large numbers of Cana- 
dians who originally went to the United 
States are now returning to their native land, 
and next in numbers to the native-born are 
the Scotch, many of whom settled in Canada 
in the early days. The growth of the Can- 
adian West is indicated by the fact that, 
while in 1887 it was represented by only four 
members, the new provinces now send twenty- 
seven members to Parliament—out of a total 
of 213 in the legislature; this is a fair showing 
for the new districts. The prospect of hav- 
ing a still larger representation in Parlia- 
ment, and among the eighty odd members 
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of the Senate—appointed for life—is growing, 
according to census reports. 

Contrary to the usual trend of railroad 
development, the settlers in the Canadian 
West go ahead of the railroad, and, conse- 
quently, the road always finds a community 
ready for them, and the settlers, on their 
part, have the advantage of receiving a large 
proportion of the funds expended by the 
company for supplies in the palmy construc- 
tion days. 


THE 
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Winsome young Winnipeg! I could hardly 
pull myself away, and yet I was only mid- 
way in my transcontinental tour—only on 
the threshhold of the Canadian Northwest. 

At exactly twenty-three-twenty-three the 
genial porter in the hotel announced that it 
was “‘train time,” and we were soon off to 
Regina, in the province of Saskatchewan, be- 
yond the great rolling prairies. The next 
morning we saw the giant steam ploughs at 
work in the fields, shooting across the flat 
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The building up of a new country gives 
the people a broad spirit; everyone feels an 
individual responsibility in seeing that schools, 
churches and all other substantial improve- 
ments are carefully nurtured, and it is in- 
sisted that each year must see some evidence 
of decided development. Optimism is engen- 
dered, and the invigorating climate does the 
rest. Everyone is imbued with that spirit 
of civic improvement which is not manifest 
in older communities where each citizen is 
apt to settle down in his own prescribed 
circle. 


T. EATON COMPANY DEPARTMENT STORE—AN INDEX TO WINNIPEG TRADE 


areas like escaped automobiles, or runaway 
locorrotives. 

We shortly arrived at Brandon, one of 
the largest grain markets in Manitoba. 
Nine great elevators, twice that number of 
flour mills, and other factories are here. The 
government experimental farm at Brandon 
is recognized as one of the best in the world, 
and farming is here regarded as a fixed 
science. 

Farther on were the beautiful farms of 
Indian Head, where another government 
farm is situated to make scientific soil tests. 





““ There was a crack of the Winchester * * * * * and simultaneously Hos-ti-nez 
jelt his arms encircled as ij by bands of steel.” 











NAVAJO BESSIE 


By Lucien M. Lewis 


HE dying rays of an Arizona sun fell 

upon a strange picture, a picture of life 
primeval on the ‘Great Painted Desert.” 
Around a camp-fire on the outside of a hogan 
was gathered a family of Navajo Indians. 
Near the entrance to the rude structure, 
with head bowed low, sat an old man, the 
head of the family, grim and taciturn. Close 
by the fire, over which steamed a large kettle, 
crouched the mother. .A number of half- 
naked children hungrily watched the woman 
as she ‘stirred the contents of the kettle or 
turned the bread that was baking over the 
coals. 

Seated in the uncertain light of the camp- 
fire was a girl of rare native beauty. Her 
eyes were soft and deep and brown, and yet 
as changeful as the lengthening shadows on 
the distant mesa. Her long black hair was 
carefully combed and braided, while the 
usual ill-fitting Indian costume was replaced 
by a neat calico dress cut in modern fashion. 
She wore a necklace of silver and topaz, 
the only relic of barbaric taste. And yet 
she was plainly a child of the desert with 
the inherited instincts of savage ancestors 
striving for her mastery. 

Sixteen years before, the girl’s father, 
Manuelito, had gone out from the parental 
roof, and with the assistance of his young 
bride had built a littlke hogan. There was 
the fall of snow on the mesa, followed by the 
blooming of flowers along the arroyas, after 
which came the long, pitiless summer hang- 
ing over them like a canopy of fire. Then 
sorrow laid his hand heavily upon Man- 
uelito’s household. With life came death, 
and the father was left with a wee bit of 
motherless humanity. 

On the fourth day after the arrival of 
the little stranger, a large butterfly fluttered 
over the bed, dipped about aimlessly for a 
moment and then lighted on the baby’s 
hand. This was considered a good omen, 
and the child was named ‘“Kaluky,” the 
butterfly. Soon a new mother came, and 
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when Kaluky was five years old she was 
readily sent to the Government Indian 
School several miles down the canyon. The 
strange-sounding name given her by her 
father was changed to the simpler one of 
Bessie, and she became known to the em- 
ployes as ‘‘Navajo Bessie.” The unkempt 
child grew into beautiful maidenhood. She 
learned to speak English, dressed as would 
any girl at a boarding school, and conformed 
in every way to the dictates of civilization. 
When Saturday afternoon came, however, 
and the children were given their freedom, 
Bessie would steal away to her favorite 
haunt, a little cave in the rocks behind the 
buildings. Here she would hang a minia- 
ture blanket and, seating herself beneath it, 
would run her fingers nimbly back and 
forth. She was harking back to the memo- 
ries which, like evil spirits in the dark, were 
ever calling to her. 

As this story opens with the group around 
the camp-fire, Bessie has come back to her 
father’s hogan. She has taken up the thread 
almost where it was broken ten years before 
when her father placed her in the matron’s 
arms. The veil has been drawn aside for 
a few short years; she has caught a glimpse 
of the great world beyond and is again swal- 
lowed up by the desert. She is once more 
Kaluky, the butterfly. 

Es-kaz was young, and strong and brave. 
Eighteen times had the cactus bloomed since 
he first saw the light in his father’s hogan, 
yet among all the Navajos there was none 
so fleet of foot or agile of limb. The long 
sinewy arms, the muscular neck set between 
broad massive shoulders, reminded one of 
a Roman gladiator. But as he walked, his 
every movement grace and strength, there 
was about him a suggestion of the panther. 

Es-kaz passed frequently by the boarding 
school. He and Bessie had danced together 
at the matron’s party the previous summer. 
Since then there had been shy glances and 
secret messages, carried in such mysterious 
~ 














way as only the child of the desert under- 
stands. 

Hos-ti-nez was tall and gaunt and stoop- 
shouldered. His keen eyes, hooked nose 
and slanting forehead, gave him the appear- 
ance of a hawk on the look-out. Two wives 
he had already buried in the crevices of the 
mesa, and yet all the mothers with marriage- 
able daughters welcomed his coming with 
smiles; for chief of all the northern clan 
was he and possessed of vast herds of cattle 
and ponies. 

Hos-ti-nez became a frequent visitor at Man- 
uelito’s hogan. He would drop in to discuss 
the weather or the growing crops but always 
his eyes would rest on Kaluky who shrank 
from him as the wounded fawn shrinks from 
the hunter’s knife. One day his visit was 
more prolonged than usual. Far into the 
night he and Manuelito’s wife sat around 
the camp-fire, their heads close together. 
In a few days there were strange ponies and 
cattle in Manuelito’s corral bearing the brand 
of Hos-ti-nez. Kaluky realized that she had 
been sold and tearfully appealed to her father 
to reverse her step-mother’s decision. ‘‘No, 
no, my daughter,” replied the stern old 
Indian, “by the law of the Navajos you 
belong to your mother; let her do with you 
as she thinks best.” 

Soon a message went flying over the des- 
ert from Kaluky, and equally swiftly came 
the answer. The girl became strangely 
cheerful and happy. “Proud,” the ‘step- 
mother said, ‘‘at the prospect of being the 
wife of a Navajo chief.” 

The news spread far and wide among 
the Navajos, that their chief was soon to take 
unto himself a wife. Even their wander- 
ing tribesmen away down in New Mexico 
smacked their lips in anticipation of the com- 
ing feast. How news flies among the Indians 
no one can exactly tell. There are bold 
riders and deep-chested ponies that never 
tire. A Navajo will mount his pony with 
nothing but his blanket, a Winchester and 
a little bag of corn. The next morning will 
find him one hundred miles away. Then, 
too, the Indian was the first to use wireless 
telegraphy. A few puffs of smoke from 
hill-top to hilltop and the message is known. 

Ask the old scout who followed the elusive 
Navajos across desert and over mountain, 
and he will tell you that long before Kit 
Carson and his Rangers approached the 
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reservation, and even before the white set- 
tlers knew of his departure, the Navajcs 
had been warned and had quietly slipped 
away into the mountains of the North. 

The entire tribe had assembled around 
Manuelito’s hogan. Men gaily dressed in 
green and red, sat in a circle around the 
fringe of cactus bushes, lazily smoking their 
cigarettes; women with bright-eyed babies 
on their backs filled in the background, 
while half-naked children and lean, hungry- 
looking dogs fought indiscriminately on the 
outskirts. 

Inside all was in readiness for the mar- 
riage ceremony. On the floor lounged Hos- 
ti-nez with his leading men beside him. 
Opposite them sat the bride surrounded 
by her family, while between the parties 
sat the basket of sacred meal. At a signal 
from the medicine man the contracting par- 
ties would step to the center of the hogan, 
wash their hands in the meal, and the com- 
pact would be sealed. 

While the group chatted and made final 
arrangements there was the sound of hoof- 
beats and, as the sound came nearer, Kaluky 
quietly passed, without comment, from the 
hogan. A moment more and Es-kaz rode 
furiously up and almost in the twinkling 
of an eye snatched the waiting girl up behind 
him and disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

Instantly all was confusion. The aston- 
ished Navajos rushed for their ponies, and 
when Hos-ti-nez came upon the scene he 
found his faithful followers eager to pursue 
the runaways. ‘‘No, no, my men,” said 
the chief, with a wave of his hand. ‘‘Hos- 
ti-nez fights his own battles,” and mounting 
his pony he followed swiftly on the trail of 
the fugitives. 

Not until Es-kaz was far away did he 
dare slacken his terrific pace. Then pulling 
his reeking pony into a walk, he looked 
back to see if he was followed. A look of 
alarm passed over Kaluky’s face when she 
observed this. In a tremulous voice she 
whispered, ‘‘Hos-ti-nez is strong and cun- 
ning; what if he should follow?” His only 
answer was a disdainful curve of the lip and 
an impatient gesture. They were headed 
straight for Winslow, more than one hun- 
dred miles away, where they would be mar- 
ried according to the white man’s way. 

Far in the rear followed Hos-ti-nez, nurs- 
ing his wrath and coolly laying his plans 
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for revenge. He had been humiliated be- 
fore all his people, and his heart flamed 
with anger at the thought. He carefully 
examined the mechanism of his Winchester 
and filled the magazine as he rote, occa- 
sionally giving vent to little grunts of ap- 
proval as his plans were perfected. 

He would follow closely, keeping out of 
sight until nightfall, and when the couple 
had camped for the evening he could more 
readily surprise them. If possible, he would 
capture his rival and make an example of 
him before his people, for the gravest crime 
that a Navajo can commit is to abduct the 
wife or fiancé of a chief. However, Hos- 
ti-nez respected the strength and alertness 
of his adversary and, if resistance were of- 
fered, he would be shot down without mercy. 
It would add materially to the chief’s pres- 
tige if he could take his rival captive, there- 
fore Hos-ti-nez determined to spare no ef- 
fort to that end. 

As Hos-ti-nez rode along under the burn- 
ing, blistering sun, a rattler wriggled itself 
across his path, raised its head threateningly 
for a moment, and then disappeared in 
the sage-brush. The Indian gazed at the 
reptile and a look of malicious satisfaction 
swept over his bronzed face. It was an 
inspiration. ‘Ah,’ muttered he, “If Es- 
kaz could only be taken alive!” 

Nearly a day’s journey ahead there was 
a large spring, the only watering-place for 
miles around.” Hos-ti-nez figured that the 
fugitives would likely stop there for the 
night, and his surmise proved correct, for 
shortly before the sun set the couple alighted 
at the spring, watered and fed their wern- 
out pony, and then started a camp-fire. 

Leaving Kaluky to prepare their scanty 
supper, Es-kaz climbed to the top of the 
mesa, concealed himself behind a boulder, 
and eagerly scanned the road over which 


‘they had passed. Just as the sun cast a 


last ray far up the canyon, transforming 
yellow and green of rock and sage-brush into 
glorious purple, his patient vigil was rewarded 
by the sight of an approaching horseman. 
Cold and hard was the expression of the 
young brave, as he left his lookout and joined 
his companion in the canyon below. 

The meal was eaten in silence. The 
girl looked at the Indian with eager ques- 
tioning eyes, but there came no answer. 
“The old wolf will get caught in his own 
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trap,” muttered he, as he finished his re- 
past. 

Two miles below the spring, Hos-ti-nez 
tethered his pony and crept cautiously for- 
ward in the moonlight. He could see the 
smoke curling up from the camp-fire, and 
victory seemed to be within his grasp. 
Never did hunter stalk game with more 
precaution than Hos-ti-nez sought his vic- 
tims. Behind boulders and sand hills and 
up little wash-outs, he worked his way 
to within one hundred yards of the fire. 
Then even greater care was necessary. 
Flattening himself upon the ground he 
wormed along until the objects of his pur- 
suit were in view. He could see Kaluky, 
wrapped in blankets, quietly sleeping by 
the flickering light. Not far away was an- 
other figure rolled in blankets, and Hos-ti-nez 
felt sure of an easy capture. 

The decisive moment had come. Hos- 
ti-nez with ready rifle raised himself to ad- 
vance. As he did so, a dark form sprang 
from behind a clump of grass, and with a 
yell of triumph, Es-kaz sent his lasso sing- 
ing through the air. 

There was the crack of the Winchester as 
the bullet whistled above the tree tops, and 
simultaneously Hos-ti-nez felt his arms en- 
circled as if by bands of steel. For several 
moments the old chief writhed and kicked 
in a furious effort to free himself, then real- 
izing that his struggles were futile, he yield- 
ed to the inevitable and awaited the ver- 
dict of his captor. 

Quickly Es-kaz stepped forward and tied 
his prisoner’s hands and feet. Then a 
knife flashed in the moonlight. ‘‘Now,” 
he demanded of his prostrate foe, “swear 
by all that is sacred to the Navajos, that 
you will consent to our marriage and will 
never again molest us.” 

For the first time the old diplomat spoke. 
“My children,” said he, ‘“‘you have done 
me grievous wrong. All day I have ridden 
hard to overtake you, that I might bid you 
welcome to my people. Free me from my 
bonds and let us return to the feast.” 

‘Promise your children, then,” said Es- 


kaz, with a touch of sarcasm in his toné, 


“that you will sanction their marriage and 
will allow them to live in peace.” 

“Why should I refuse to promise what 
T have desired all day to do? Gladly do I 
give my consent,” answered the wily chief. 
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The next day found the Navajos still 
camped around Manuelito’s hogan, await- 
ing the return of their chief. The feast 
remained untouched until he should give 
the word. There was an under-current of 
sympathy for the young runaways, but not 
even the boldest dared to assert themselves. 

Late in the afternoon a murmur of antic- 
ipation passed quickly along the line of 
campers, as Hos-ti-nez, dusty and travel- 
stained, rode into view. He jogged slowly 
up, dismounted and walked to the center 
of the expectant circle. For a moment he 
stood in silence, calmly surveying the eager, 
breathless multitude. 

Then raising his hand dramatically he ex- 


claimed, ‘‘My people, when Hos-ti-nez left 
here yesterday morning his heart was hot 
and cried out for vengeance. As he rode 
along it gave him time for reflection. Hos- 
ti-nez is old and ugly like yonder cedar on 
the mesa; Kaluky is young and tender as 
the little flower that blooms along the ar- 
roya. It is not fitting that you should plant 
the flower alongside the cedar; it would 
wither and die. Hos-ti-nez now forgives his 
wayward children. Tomorrow there will bea 
wedding and a feast, and Hos-ti-nez will be 
the first to bid his children welcome.” 

The Navajos answered with shouts of 
approval, and filed away in little groups to 
await the coming of the bridal party. 


THE OPTIMIST 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


ET beauty be a blazing sun; 
And truth a candle flame. 
My soul shall worship them as one, 
And know their light the same. 


Let hope be mocking rainbow high, 
Or will o’wisp less bright. 

My soul shall follow with rapt eye 
The vision of delight. 


Let love be but a joyous play, 
Or grief that smarts and smarts. 
My soul shall reverence aye and aye ~ 
The god of burning hearts. 


Let life be but the breath of dust, 
‘The stir of things that seem. 

My soul forevermore shall trust 
The shadow of God’s dream! 


























THE ISLAND 


OF CRUSOE 


By A. C. Seeley 


WAS on my way from my room on the 

second floor, to the office on the first floor 
of the Hotel Aragon. I came down the long 
corridor over the soft, thick-piled, dark-red, 
arabesque-patterned carpet that gave no 
sound back from one’s foot fall. 

I was almost at perfect peace with the world 
—it would have been a perfect peace but for 
a something. It was a something that was 
unavoidable, and it was. impossible to cor- 
rect, so I was manfully striving to put it away 
with the moon and other things that I have 
been learning from my early childhood to 
my present bachelor days that I could not, 
must not, have, no matter how very much I 
wanted them. 

I was just passing the Blanchard suite. I 
was not acquainted with the Blanchards, but 
I was interested in them. The head waiter 
had told me their names, and the bell boy 
had pointed out their suite to me. Their 
door was slightly open, and I heard a gruff 
masculine voice say: 

“Oh, shut up!” , 

“Brute!” a feminine voice replied reproach- 
fully. 

I caught a glance of her as I came opposite 
the door, and her glance met mine! It hap- 
pened so—it had been happening so since 
their arrival the week before. They sat at 
another table across the dining room, but 
she faced me! 

Unconsciously I hesitated; it was not a 
full stop, more like a comma than a period, 
it was just barely noticeable. I thought she 
blushed and I thought, also, that I heard her 
say something in a low voice. I had not 
taken more than ten steps on my resumed 
journey, when I heard their door close softly, 
and I had another think and several guesses 
coming to me. 

I do not mind confessing, if you have not 
already guessed it, that this lady was the some- 
thing that kept my peace of mind from being 
perfect. She was a lady who would, I think, 
disturb any man’s peace of mind. She was 


the most beautiful, desirable woman I had 
ever met, and my experience is not slight. 

She had soft blue eyes. I say soft blue, 
because they were the farthest thing in the 
world from a “‘steel blue,” and they were not 
a ‘‘pansy blue,” nor a “‘Heaven’s own blue;” 
they had a blue of their own, and their nat- 
ural look seemed one of a melting tenderness 
with an evanescent trace of mischievousness. 
Her hair was a composite of tawny tints, that 
continually developed high lights and soft 
shadows. Her complexion was, undoubtedly, 
made to go with her hair and eyes. Her lips 
had a dash of red that would make a dreamy 
man remember of having tasted port wine 
of a rare red vintage. The ensemble was a 
beautiful color scheme. 

Her gowns seemed, in point of color and 
fit, to be a part of her entity so completely, 
that they seemed alive and worth knowing 
because of their association with her. 

On this particular morning she wore a 
shade of blue. Blue was the color she wore 
oftenest, and I bet with myself that it was her 
favorite. At any rate, when I saw a blue 
dress on the street I paused to look twice, 
expecting it to contain her. 

This seems to be a rather long digression 
into details, but if it serves no other purpose, 
it will show what the something was that 
bothered my peace of mind and perhaps it 
may indicate, in a measure, the extent. 

I tramped on down the hallway so viciously 
that, had it not been for the soft thickness of 
the carpet, I should have made a deuce of 
a racket. I was engaged in blaming Fate; 
a man is rarely generous minded or in a gen- 
tle mood when he is piling things up on poor 
old Fate. 

My paramount desire was to go in and 
do”things to that man for speaking in the way 
he had, and this was the gist of my complaint 
to Fate—that I had not the right to do it! 
She was the one woman I had been looking 
and waiting for all these years, and I wondered 
where she had been keeping herself, and what 
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were the circumstances that threw her into 
the care and keeping of this brute who did 
not appreciate her! 

Very few men, I take it, deserve their wives; 
and fewer still mate them well. I may be 
hypercritical about this, but I will leave it 
to your judgment. You just take a look over 
the married lot of your acquaintances, and 
see if it does not strike you, as it has me, that 
most men appear insignificant beside the 
women who bear their names and grace their 
homes. 

When the usual married couple are out 
walking, it always seems to me that the man 
is merely ‘‘tagging along.” Blanchard al- 
ways provoked this thought in my mind when- 
ever I saw him with his wife. He was light- 
haired and hardly her height, instead of being 
dark and tall—he should, at any rate, have 
been taller than his wife. The very unworthi- 
ness of that man for his wife made me almost 
hate him, yet I suppose he was a good enough 
man, as men go. 

The unjustness, the unfairness, the mis- 
takes, in fact, of Fate are something terrible 
to contemplate. Here was I ready to love, 
cherish and protect with lavish tenderness 
a woman who, to my mind, seemed designed 
for me, and who, instead, was in the posses- 
sion of a brute, who talked to her as if she 
were a troublesome child or a servant. Whiles 
I sighed and whiles I swore, when these things 
came into my mind. 

I had a bad day of it; everything went 
wrong. Comforts and discomforts generally 
run in flocks, but my flock of annoyances 
seemed unusually large the whole day. 

I missed the Blanchards at luncheon and 
again at dinner. I asked the clerk what had 
become of them. They had gone away early 
in the forenoon, he replied, and, no, he did 
not know where they had gone; no, they had 
left no directions for forwarding mail. After 
that my interest in the locality died out very 
rapidly, and completely. Instead of it being 
the ideal place I had at first thought it, it 
bored me very much, and I went about a 
few days taciturn and morose. 

I suppose I ought to have been glad that 
she was gone, since her presence constantly 
kept me breaking the Tenth Commandment, 
thereby endangering my soul. I tried not 
to think of her, but that was not a success. 

One morning I received a letter from Tom 
Maynard, bearing a command to go to him 


forthwith. I had promised Tom to be his 
best man in his coming event. I have offi- 
ciated in the capacity of best man so often 
that my friends feel that I am thoroughly re- 
liable, and that I have a knowledge born of 
much experience; so they consider my ser- 
vices indispensible. I was glad to receive 
the summons, and I obeyed it with alacrity, 
although it was some days-yet before the 
wedding. 

Tom has a beautiful country home, which 
is presided over by his mother, 4 kindly 
woman who had almost adopted me as her 
son years ago. The house is an old rambling 
one, bearing the impress of its successive 
owners of the past, in the varied styles of ar- 
chitecture that comprise its composite en- 
tirety. It is in the land of wooded hills and 
green valleys, wherein a river rolls that con- 
tains the finest, gamiest bass I have ever 
battled with. 

Tom’s fiancé lived across the river with 
her parents, the Tullys. The Maynard and 
Tully lands joined, or would, if the river did 
not separate them. ‘Tom and Edith had been 
babies, playmates, schoolfellows and chums 
together. Their love grew out of a lifetime 
of association, and it was a good love, too. 

The families were, and always had been, 
close friends. The only thing that might 
have marred this friendship was an island 
in the river, which each, with equal right, 
might have claimed, but instead, they held 
it neutral. The island was a beautiful spot 
of several acres. I feil in love with it on my 
first acquaintance, when I had come home 
with Tom once during a college vacation in 
the years gone by. I claimed it at once, and 
so violently that both families fell in the way 
of calling it Bob’s Island—(I am Bob, my 
name being Robert Robinson)—and tacitly 
conceded me the ownership. 

Of course I never really lived there, but I 
built a cozy little bungalow on it. I called 
it “‘Crusoe,” and had the name put in rustic 
letters over the door. It was a pleasant place, 
and I have spent many happy, dreamy mo- 
ments there. I was last down to the ‘“‘Cru- 
soe” when Tom had asked me to be his best 
man. He and Edith were together at the 
time, and I told them I would gladly do so, 
if I might keep the island, since I was afraid 
a joint ownership would destroy the neutrality 
that had protected me all these years. 

They said they would give me the deed 
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for 1¢ aS a wedding present, when I was 
married, but as a bachelor I had no real need 
of property. I smiled then, for it stood a 
fair chance of some day being mine, but I 
sighed now, for I felt it would never be mine; 
since the only woman I had ever met that I 
could love sufficiently to make my wife, was 
already married to a man who looked fit to 
live as long, if not longer, than I. 

When I reached this point in my thoughts, 
I no longer thought; I only remembered a 
color scheme of tawney hair, blue eyes, red 
lips and blue dresses. It was just as good 
or better to remember and not to think, for 
when I thought, I simply gave way to the in- 
vective and hurled a choice lot of anathemas 
at poor Fate. 

Tom wanted to consult me about some- 
thing that had to do with the wedding, and 
as soon as he had my advice he posted off 
to the city, leaving me in his mother’s care 
till he should return on the third day. 

As soon as I had had my luncheon, I was 
off for my retreat, ‘‘Crusoe.” I rowed over, 
and as I drew my boat up on the sand at the 
landing I noticed that there had been another 
boat there, and there were tracks, small ones, 
as if made by a woman’s or boy’s shoes. I 
filled my pipe and took a general survey of 
my island. Then I went down to the bun- 
galow and unlocked the door. As I opened 
it I noticed a card on the sill. I picked it up, 
and read the following penciled line: 


“Robinson: When will you be at home? 
Yours, 
FRIDAY.” 


“That is a decided piece of impertinence,” 
I said to myself, as I proceeded to dust out 
and clean up the interior and rearrange things 
a bit. 

I busied myself for an hour inside the cabin, 
then I sat down for a smoke and a day-dream 
—you can build any amount of things out of 
smoke, if you are at all fanciful. Iam a bit 
imaginative, so I had a nice, quiet, enjoyable 
half-hour. That is, when I did not think of 
her husband, or rather, of her having a hus- 
band, and when I began to think of that, I 
closed up the bungalow and went home. 

The next morning I was lazy or busy, I 
do not remember which, but I did not get 
down to the island until in the afternoon. 

“Hello!” I exclaimed, looking at some 
fresh tracks on the sand. “She has been 
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here again!” They were certainly a wom- 
an’s tracks. I went to the bungalow and 
found, as I half expected I would, another 
card. It was in the same hand-writing, and 
read: 

“Oh Robinson, you have been home, and 
never answered my note! How could you 
be so cruel ? Yours, Fray.” 

“Well, this isn’t Edith,” I decided, ‘‘and 
if it isn’t, who can it be?” 

My curiosity was aroused, and I resolved 
to be at the island early enough the next 
morning to catch the intruder. I arranged 
accordingly, and got off very early in the fol- 
lowing morning. I landed at the upper end 
of the island, and hid my boat; then I went 
to the bungalow, closed the door and awaited 
developments. To pass the time, I read. 
About ten o’clock, I heard a boat’s keel grate 
on the sand, and presently the swish of a 
skirt along the path. In a moment I heard 
a woman’s voice outside the door of the bun- 
galow. 

‘Well, Robinson, you’ve been here again, 
and still refuse to answer my notes; I call 
that very impolite,” the voice said, and I 
fancied there was a smile with the words. 

I opened the door, intending to say ‘“‘Come 
in, Friday,” but I did not say it. I was too 
astonished to say anything, for the woman 
was Mrs. Blanchard, color scheme, blue dress 
and all! 

“Oh!” she gasped, “‘you?” 

And I weakly responded: ‘“‘ You?” 

She was the first to recover; women do 
these things intuitively. ‘‘I am sorry to have 
disturbed you,” she said. 

“‘And I am glad to be disturbed. Won't 
you come in, Mrs. Blanchard?” I asked, 
eagerly. ' 

She looked a little puzzled, and then she 
said: 

“T fear I am bothering you, Mr. Crusoe.” 

“That is the name of my house,” I said, 
“T thought you knew my name.” 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘you have the ad- 
vantage of me there.” 

‘‘But your notes were all addressed to me,” 
I persisted. 

“Ts your name Robinson?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“Yes,” I answered, bowing. 

‘Are you not to be Mr. Maynard’s best 
man?” 

““Yes,”’ I said again. 
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“T never once thought of you—I was think- 
ing only of Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Come in and have a chair, and rest a 
moment, and I'll tell you about the island,” 
I entreated. 

Then, with one or two hesitating, backward 
glances, she came in and I gave her the his- 
tory. 

“When do you think you will have the 
deeds made out?” she questioned, when I 
had finished. 

““Never!” I answered gloomily. 

“Never!” she echoed; ‘‘are you a woman- 
hater?” 

“Oh, no, merely a man-hater,” I replied 
a bit bitterly. 

‘‘What has that to do with your marrying? 
she asked. 

“Everything. Another man has married 
the only woman I could have loved,” I said 
boldly. 

“Perhaps there is a chance of his dying,” 
she smiled. 

“T hope so,” I said solemnly. 

“Oh, but isn’t that rather wicked?” she 
said seriously. 

“Yes, I suppose it is, but it isn’t a great 
step, after all.” . 

‘What isn’t?” she asked, greatly puzzled. 

“From the Tenth, that is always in my 
head, to the Sixth, which seems a desirable 
alternative.” ‘ 

“T fear that I fail to follow you,” she said 
open-eyed. ‘The Tenth and Sixth what?” 

“Commandments.” 

“Oh,” that did not comprehend, followed 
by another “Oh!” that did. Then, quite 
suddenly and irrelevantly: “How did you 
learn my name?” 

“From the head waiter and the bell boy 
at the Hotel Aragon.” 

“Did you—I mean—I thought you might 
have heard us quar—er talking, the morn- 
ing we left, when you came down the hall- 
way,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“T did,” I answered, tersely. 

“Fred is—that is, we—” she began. 

“He was what you said he was—a brute,” 

She reddened. 

“We were packing the trunks, and he is 
a—a little outspoken sometimes, especially 
packing times, but then I am not angelic, 
by any means,” she said, the frown evoluting 
into a smile, which deepened as she continued: 
“Tt is funny, but he has nearly the same opin- 
jon of you,” 
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“Of me! 
know me.” 

“Well, he tried to get acquainted with you 
at the hotel, but he said you were a regular 
bear,” looking up mischieviously. 

“T am sorry that we did not make the ac- 
quaintance,”’ I said grimly, then I smiled, 
“if we had, I could have met you the earlier.” 

She nodded acquiescently. 

“And, as it was, I almost lost you,” I went 
on, recklessly. 

She sat up a little, and I quickly asked: 

‘‘Where are you stopping?” 

“With the Tullys. We came up for the 
wedding. I am a friend of Edith’s, and I 
think I know a great deal about you, Mr. 
Robinson. Edith has been telling me.” 

“You can’t believe a word she says—she 
isn’t responsible. She doesn’t see any per- 
fection other than in Tom,” I protested. 

“That is too bad; for what she said of 
you was good.” 

“‘T wonder if she and Tom have quarreled,”’ 
I said in a mock-musing manner. 

She laughed, then got up, saying: 

“T must go now, Mr. Robinson. Thank 
you véry much for telling me the history of 
the island, and for letting me see the inside 
of your cabin.” 

“You were more than welcome. I am 
sure the pleasure has been mine. I hope 
you will come again,” I said earnestly. 

She colored and started for the landing. 

“Wait,” I said, “I am going with you. 
I think I owe a debt to Edith.” 

I got my boat, put her in it, and towed her 
boat to the Tully landing. Then I went with 
her to the house. I stayed and talked to her 
and Edith a while, and then Blanchard came 
in. Edith introduced us. He seemed rather 
a decent sort of a chap, but the memory of 
that morning and the fact that he was her 
husband, made me take an early departure. 

Tom and I called that same evening at 
the Tullys. Just before we were leaving, 
Blanchard left the room very abruptly, at 
least it seemed so to me, though the others 
did not seem to notice it. Tom withdrew 
for a consultation with Edith, and I had a 
moment alone with Mrs. Blanchard. Her 
husband called her Blanche, and I wondered 
if it were her name, or only. a contraction of 
the family name—Blanchard. 

“You will come down to the bungalow— 
to the island, in the morning, won’t you, 
Mrs, Blanchard?” J asked rather earnestly. 


How could he? He doesn’t 
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“T am not sure that I ought,” she said, 
giving me a curious look. 

“Come anyhow,” I entreated. I was pre- 
pared to sacrifice at least half of the Ten 
Commandments. 

“Perhaps,” she sad, relenting a little. 

“Promise,” I insisted, firmly. 

“Very well, if you like,” smiling. 

Then Tom came in, and we went home. 
He was busy talking the whole distance, but 
I never heard a word till just inside the 
house, when he said, with some emphasis: 

“Well, you are hard hit!” 

I glanced at him a bit startled, and went 
directly to my room. I was busy with a 
thought. If dense, love-smitten Tom could 
see my infatuation for Mrs. Blanchard, why, 
then it must be perfectly patent to everyone, 
including her husband—perhaps that was 
why he had left the room so abruptly. I 
groaned and tried to go to sleep. Some time 
during the night I dropped into slumber long 
enough to have a duel with her husband. I 
killed him, and awoke! 

I was at the bungalow a half-hour earlier 
and she was a half-hour later than usual. 
I was at the Tully landing with my boat, 
waiting for her. 

“You are late,” I said, as I helped her into 
the boat. 

“T almost had to steal away,” she said, 
smiling. 

I did not dare answer. I only wondered 
if that woman knew how nearly wild she 
drove me. 

“‘Let’s explore the island,” she proposed, 
when we had landed. 

We did, and we had a jolly little run over 
the place. Time had passed more rapidly 
than either of us thought. She glanced at her 
watch when we were in the bungalow. 

““Oh,” she exclaimed, “‘it is late; I must 
go; it is almost luncheon time. Fred will 


be so angry—” 
“Tt will be good for him,” I cut in, venge- 
fully. 


“‘Will it? Then it ought to be good for me, 
too; we’ve got tempers alike,” she laughed. 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. 

“Why not? don’t you think we look alike ?” 

“Yes, if a holly-hock looks like a tube- 
rose,” I answered. 

“That is a compliment to either Fred or 
to me; but since he isn’t here, I’ll take it,” 
she smiled. 
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“It belongs to you,” I replied. 

‘““Most people think we are twins,” she 
remarked. 

“‘Twins!” I almost shouted. 

““Yes, but we’re not; I’m two years older 
than Freddy.” 

“Tell me,” I said, leaning toward her—I 
was prepared now to fracture every Com- 
mandment and any three chapters of the 
Bible at once, ‘‘tell me, how did you ever 
come to marry him?” 

‘“‘Marry—marry whom?” she askea, evi- 
dently startled. 

‘‘Blanchard, your husband, of course.” 

Then she laughed. 

It was not an ordinary laugh. It was a 
wild paroxysm of rushing gurgles, distracting 
squeals, mellow titters; breaking out again 
in a prolonged shriek. 

I ran the gamut, from fiercely burning in- 
dignation, to weak, foolish imbecility. 

‘‘When you are quite done,” I said coldly, 
‘perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
the joke.” 

‘“‘Fred—isn’t—isn’t my husband,” she said, 
in an incoherent struggle, “‘he—he is my 
brother.”” Then there was a fresh parox- 
ysm 

‘And you are not married?” I cried, too 
astonished to think rationally. 

““Of course not,” she answered. 

“Thank God!” I said so earnestly that we 
both fell to laughing uproariously. When we 
had quieted, I explained all my long mis- 
understanding. She interrupted me _ occa- 
sionally to laugh but when I had finished she 
said: 

“T thought it funny that you insisted on 
calling me Mrs. Blanchard, but I thought 
you were doing it as a joke.” 

I protested earnestly, and she smiled and 
forgave me, and then said: 

“T have had a most. delightful morning, 
Mr. Robinson, but I must go, now, even as 
pleasant as the island is.” 

“The island belongs to me now,” I an- 
nounced. 

““You have had the deeds made ?”’ she ques- 
tioned quickly. 

“‘T am going to have,” I answered. 

“But I thought the only woman you could 
love was married.” 

‘“‘T was mistaken, I only thought she was 
married.” 

She flushed deeply, and patted the floor 
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nervously with her foot, but she said quite 
coolly. 

“‘How nice; when is it to be?” 

“‘That is for you to say,” I said earnestly. 

“TI? What have I to do with it?” drawing 
herself up with a charming bit of haughti- 
ness. 

‘Everything! You are the woman. There 
is no other woman--there can be no other 
woman. In all the world there is but one 
woman, and I love her, and I want her to 
be my wife. Blanche,” taking her hand, 
“darling, if you knew how very much I love 
you, how much you have been in my waking 
thought; how entirely you are in my dreams; 
you would lo,e me, because I love you so. 
Can you not give me some encouragement ?” 

“But I hardly know you,” she began. 

“You informed me that Edith had given 
you my history,” I countered. 

“Then the impropriety of proposing to 
me in your own house,” demurely. 

“Tt will be as much yours as mine.” 

“You dislike my brother so much,’’ smil- 
ing. 

‘“‘As for your brother, he is the next thing 
to an angel,” I smiled with her. 
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‘‘But you wouldn’t make friends with him,” 
she objected. 

“T’ll make him my brother,” I promised. 

‘Well, Mr. Robinson, that is kind of you, 
but I must go now.” 

‘You don’t leave this island till I get my 
answer,” I said, sternly. 

‘How dreadful—suppose T should say no,” 
she said sharply. 

“Then I would burn the bungalow and 
shovel the island into the river—it will be 
mine or nobody’s!” Then I took both her 
hands. ‘‘Blanche,” I said, ‘“‘you must not 
say no. I could not bear that. Think of 
the torture I’ve. been through all the time I 
thought you were married. I love you hon- 
estly and earnestly, and I would try so hard 
to make you happy. I am not wealthy, and 
yet I am not poverty-stricken, and my pros- 
pects are good. I am not telling you this to 
induce you to become my wife, but that you 
may not be afraid to trust your future into 
my keeping. Darling, won’t you give your- 
self to me; you have my heart and soul; let 
me have your life, won’t you, my love?” 

My arm stole about her waist, and her head 
drooped softly down on my shoulder. 
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A Story of the Momentous Days when Philippine History was Red in the Making 


By George Warburton Lewis 


Author of “Wearing the Blue,” ‘ The Whip Hand” ete. 


LL day long the outpost—a sergeant 
and three privates—had lolled in the 
shade of a few sickly palms and tried to 
forget the heat which everywhere sucked re- 
lentlessly at the life of drooping vegetation. 
“Tf that relief don’t get out here before 
dark,” wheezed Hardin, rinsing his feverish 
mouth with stale water from a canteen, ‘‘I’m 
goin’ to quit this guard cold.” 

He flung the canteen to the ground with 
a motion of weary disgust and sighed. 

“‘Old Halligan’s prob’ly forgot to make out 
the detail,” explained Stark, the pessimist. 
“T’ve got a fully developed photograph of 
us puttin’ in the night here.” 

A deep silence ensued. The reddening 
disc of the sun sank lower. Miasmatic 
odors, forerunners of the night, floated up 
from the wood and gained gradually against 
the heat-waves. 

Sergeant Wise sat a little apart, his brown 
hands locked together over his bent knees, 
his head bowed dov.n in profound thought. 
He had been a large, powerful man once, 
but the frame alone now remained to tell 
of it. The tropics had wrested from him 
all that the exhilarating climate of the west 
had given. - Now a breath from the darken- 
ing wood touched his cheek. Its soothing 
coolness bespoke incipient night and re- 
minded him of his responsibilities. 

Somewhere beyond that shadowy patch 
of woodland, were swarms of those _noise- 
less, mysterious little men whom his regi- 
ment, at a frightful cost, had beaten back 
from San Juan del Monte a fortnight since. 
And they were still there, he well knew; 
the fury of revenge aflame in every brown 
bosom. He likened them to the ferocious 
cougar of his native mountains—crouching 
in silence, waiting in fiendish anticipation 
the opportunity to spring. And was this 
that opportunity —the lone chance; now that 
for some unaccountable reason the relief 
and usual re-enforcement for the night had 


failed to come out from Manila? Already 
long hours had beer spent in fruitless wait- 
ing and hoping. It was the eleventh hour. 
It was time to act. 

The sergeant rose and moved about un- 
easily. “ Jenkins,” he insinuated _ briefly, 
“its up to you.” 

“Well?” queried the other. He was a 
son of silence, reputed to have averaged 
no more than-a dozen words daily since 
his enlistment. 

“To go to Cuartel de Espana and find 
out why in h—— we’re left out here to broil 
for twelve hours over-time.” 

The warmth of the sergeant’s manner ac- 
corded perfectly with the mood of his com- 
panions. 

Jenkins gurgled a moment at a canteen, 
then dropped it to the ground listlessly and 
turned away without a word, only to hear 
in a moment the concerned voice of his 
“‘non-com.” 

‘“‘Keep an eye on them ‘snipers’ over by 
the convento, Jenkins.” 

The man nodded faintly over his shoulder 
without interrupting his pace. The remain- 
ing three gazed after him, languidly specu- 
lating as to his fate, until a swell rose up 
and shut out his receding figure. 

The sun had buried itself ina bed of pink, 
and its path down the western horizon blazed 
with a million matchless colors; yet now, 
here and there, shadows were leaping up 
from the graying earth, merging with and 
lessening the splendor of the spectacle. A 
Philippine sunset can fascinate the most 
wearied eye. The eyes of the little out- 
posts were wandering in this maze of color- 
ing. Under the beating rays of an all-day 
sun their vigilance, like all else, had shriv- 
eled and died. And when in this abstract- 
ed contemplation they knew least of their 
their surroundings, a lithe shape screened 
by a tuft of palm-grass a hundred yards 
distant assumed successive attitudes as of 
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minute observation. The shadows deepened 
and strange-voiced night-birds in the wood, 
set up their peculiar calling. A bevy of 
bats, screeching a desultory accompani- 
ment, winged fantastic circles close above 
the outpost. From the long, thin line of 
“skeleton” squads which wandered away into 
the bontocks beyond San Juan del Monte, 
no faintest sound of human activity rose 
on the stilly night. If the responsibility of 
holding the invaded territory was _exercis- 
ing many minds it was having a contrary 
effect upon many tongues. 

Sergeant Wise presently abandoned his 
meditative pacing in favor of a short recon- 
noissance. After advancing a dozen feet his 
comrades saw him swallowed up in the gloom 
as if by some invisible monster. Cautiously, 
almost soundlessly he moved toward the 
black boundary which, like the edge of 
some frayed garment, stood dimly defined 
against a feathery mass of cloud. After 
awhile he came to know that he had gone 
too far. A little sound came to him from 
behind, causing him to wonder, almost to 
hope,—what? He smiled wanly at his own 
misgiving in the dark, but turned to retrace 
his steps. Anon he paused again. Stealthy 
footfalls, crunching among the spine-grass, 
came softly to his ears. He observed that 
a dwarfed papaya tree which he had just 
passed was moving, though no breeze stirred 
its leaves. The soldier stared, his suspi- 
cions aroused. For a short space the pa- 
paya swayed gently; then to the beholder’s 
utter amazement it appeared literally to 
uproot and zigzag away, leaving only a 
cluster of vegetation where it had stood. 
The sergeant’s rifle sprang up mechanically, 
but a sudden thought stayed the impulse. 
A shot might precipitate an action at this 
time wholly undesirable. Lowering his wea- 
pon the soldier stole after the shadow with 
quick careful tread. A few paces and the 
uncertain shape ahead showed nearer. It 
was moving slowly. A quick desire to over- 
power and capture the skulker accelerated 
the pursuer’s steps. Twenty yards more 
and a slight, wiry figure took definite form, 
almost at arm’s length. All at once the 
big, straw sombrero came off and its owner, 
finding himseif discovered, gathered himself 
for flight. He was too late. There was 
a lightning-quick movement in the dark, 
then a long, lean pair of arms had enwrapped 


the astonished little man, and he was being 
borne back to the outpost on which he had 
been spying. 

“There’s sure somethin’ doin’,” offered 
Hardin in comment; ‘“‘my forecast says that 
this outpost’ll participate in a fire-festival 
before mornin’.” 

‘And I can see us all smashed clear into 
the middle of next Christmas,” predicted 
the whimsical Stark. ‘‘This hombre that 
Wise brought in says there’s five thousand 
riflemen behind that strip of timber, and I’d 
like to know if two hundred men, stretched 
all over a province, can put up any kind of 
an argument against such a handicap?” 

“Stark,” said Hardin abruptly, moving 
close to where the former sat carefully filling 
his magazine, “‘if I hear any more of that 
d-——d fool talk I'll write back to Nebraska 
and tell somebody that you’re a disgrace 
to the regiment and the state.” 

““You’re threats don’t alarm me much, 
Hardin, and it’s all right to jolly yourself 
along, but you know yourself that this is 
ticklish. Far as I’m concerned, though, 
I wish it’d happen—now.” 

Wise, the sergeant, restlessly pacing to and 
fro, paused near his contending comrades. 

“It’s late, fellows—I’m going to turn in 
for a lump of sleep. If Jenkins comes, wake 
me. You, Hardin, first relief.” 

The sergeant swathed himself in a blan- 
ket and lapsed into silence, and the two men 
under the palms sat on in thoughtful silence. 

The night advanced and the wee small 
hours stole in and made themselves impres- 
sive by the deeper darkness and more far- 
reaching stillness they brought; but ne 
Jenkins, no relief, no re-enforcements. 

A faint, gray tendril of light came tremb- 
ling timidly over the eastern horizon. Like 
the scalloped blade of a great kris, it wriggled 
heavenward, cleaving the infinity of gloom, 
and diffusing a dim, gray light. In the 
black wood all was quiet. There was naught 
to indicate that it had witnessed anything 
unusual during the night. 

Sergeant Wise sat with his rifle resting 
across his knees, a blanket thrown over his 
shoulders to ward off the night chill. 
His comrades were deep in slumber. Be- 
tween them lay the captive spy, securely 
bound. 

In the drab half-light of dawn, the ser- 
geant’s tired eyes wearied of the woodland 
































“CAREFULLY PARTING THE VEGETATION, HE PEERED OVER THE RIDGE * * ® # & 


IT WAS LITERALLY CRAMMED WITH LITTLE DARK MEN” 
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perspective. He faced to the rear in the 
faint hope of seeing Jenkins burst from the 
shadows. It was with difficulty that he 
smothered the cry of exultation that rose 
to his lips. Twice, a stone’s throw to the 
rear, a hazy form was moving along a rice- 
levee. It was onlya blur in the twilight, but 
there could be no doubt that it was Jenkins. 
He would go to meet the returned mes- 
senger. He rose and took up a brisk, hope- 
ful stride. Half a dozen clumps of bamboo 
momentarily, hid the dim figure as the soldier 
neared it, and when he looked again it had 
vanished. The sergeant halted, frowned, 
and rubbed his eyes, marveling at the illu- 
sion. Ah! he had made no mistake, after 
all, for there, now moving in an opposite 
direction, was the thing again, and—yes, it 
had been joined by two other dim shapes, 
which glided after it in strange, half -bent 
attitudes. This, even to the practical ser- 
geant, savored of mystery. He became 
curious, so much so that he unhesitatingly 
directed his steps in pursuit of the singular 
receding shapes. So rapidly did he gain on 
them that he was able in a moment to per- 
ceive that he was following three fully armed 
insurgent soldiers. The discovery caused 
him to advance with more caution. Evi- 
dently, something was wrong. Some part 
of the outpost had slept and allowed spies 
to get in the rear of the lines. The sergeant 
mentally cursed such criminal carelessness, 
and continued on stealthily, only to become 
aware a moment later, that the objects of 
his surveillance had disappeared before his 
very eyes. With ear intent he paused and 
listened. A faint sound, as of clinking 
steel, came from a point just beyond. Again 
he moved forward, taking advantage of any- 
thing that offered the slightest cover. Anon 
he heard the metallic click, this time start- 
lingly near at hand. Falling to the ground, 
he crept surreptitiously to a rice-dike which 
overlooked a little depression. Carefully 
parting the vegetation he peered over the 
ridge; then he caught his breath, and stared 
incredulously. Along his front ran a broad, 
flat water-course. It was of incalculable 
length, and as far as the beholder’s eye 
could reach in either direction, it was liter- 
ally crammed with little dark men in green- 
blue cotton uniforms; while from among 
the mass bristled a field of sinister gray 
rifle-muzzles. 
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Silently as a shadow the scout retired on 
all fours, until he had passed beyond danger 
of discovery. Then he sprang up and ran 
as he had seldom run before. He found 
Hardin and Stark sleeping heavily, their 
rifles gone, the captive missing. ‘ Hell!” 
he exclaimed, and started off ata run. Ina 
moment he stumbled and fell full across 
some one asleep in a waterproof sleeping- 
bag. It was Lieutenant Fram, command- 
ing the outpost. The two thus fortuitously 
brought together, crouched low and talked 
in hurried whispers. 

Stark and Hardin yawned, sat up simulta- 
neously, and—what did this mean?—their 
rifles! —They sprang up and searched here 
and there, excitedly. Their eyes were dilat- 
ed, and their faces looked set and gray, in 
the growing light. 

From somewhere to the rear a low hum 
crept up on the still morning air, and wafted 
itself to the ears of the wondering little out- 
post. It was a sound as of a great multi- 
tude, subdued of voice and muffled of foot, 
preparing for some event forbidden of sound. 
Droning and mysterious, the sound grew 
in volume until it became a roar, rent anon 
by the staccato of an excited, imperative 
voice. Half a mile away to the left some- 
thing like the crack of a whip came abruptly 
out of a mango grove. It was followed by 
a little cluster of spiteful pops, which, in 
turn, was succeeded by a great, crashing 
volley of Mausers; then another, and an- 
other, until a jagged arc of fire ran like a 
tongue of lightning round the entire rear 
of the outpost. The surprised men in khaki 
returned the fire, undismayed, but against 
odds, at once overwhelming, their utmost 
effort was as an ancient flint-lock, pitted 
against a modern, quick-firing rifle. 

“Cut off l’’ ; 

The words dropped from Lieutenant 
Fram’s lips like one who pronounces his 
own death-sentence. 

“Wise, we’ll fight,” was his calm resolu- 
tion, “‘and we’re going to give an account 
of ourselves that will not soon be forgetten.”’ 

And they did fight; fought with as much the 
same desperate nonchalance and determi- 
nation as the unhorsed bull-fighter grasps 
the furious toro by the horns. The ensuing 


minutes were as hours—long, hideous hours 
of nightmare, to all who survived. 
Ere long the little outpost was being 
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crushed back toward the wood. The re- 
treat was inevitable, but the cover thus 
gained would be advantageous. 

Nobody knew the truth, but Stark, the 
pessimist, had refused to retire with his 
squad. Unheeding call or command, he 
had Jain flat upon his face behind a rice- 
dike, and declined to budge. When they 
advanced, the enemy found him there, and 
drove a bayonet through his body tenta- 
tively. But he remained motionless, and 
the little men smiled grimly when they saw 
that he had been dead for some time. His 
dark prophecy had come true, poor fellow! 

The retiring force had been decimated, 
but it had gained the wood, where the men in 
khaki stood and doggedly gave blow for blow. 

The odd little. men in light blue were 
advancing in plain sight. They had felt 
their superiority. 

“T’ve never seen such fine shootin, 
Hardin told Wise, as he pelted away at the 
enlarging human targets. The sergeant ex- 
pressed himself similarly, and the two 
pumped their magazines with no thought 
of the rapidly approaching climax. 

A crimson-splotched figure was clinging 
to a sapling. ‘‘Sergeant,” it gurgled, “I’m 
gone—hold ’em—” 

But the sergeant heard naught save the 
awful and increasing din around him. The 
clinging figure slowly relaxed its hold and 
settled to the woodland mould. Lieutenant 
Fram had done his best. 

A moment later the sergeant yelled in 
his comrade’s ear: 

“Jim, there’s been a funny feelin’ under 
my left arm for some minutes—take a look 
there, will you?” 

Hardin looked and saw blood, plenty of 
it. And then, even as the frenzied war- 
cries of the advancing enemy rose above 
the battle-roar, he calmly slit the wounded 
man’s blue shirt and examined the wound. 

He knew in an instant, and something 
gripped his throat, and he seemed to be 
strangling, for Wise had been a good man, 
a soldier, and a favorite with everybody. 
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“Don’t mind, old man,” said Wise, catch- 
ing Hardin’s compassionate look with a 
faint smile. ‘I'd have shuffled off anyhow 
before long—the climate, you know.” 

His eye wandered, and fell upon a con- 
torted, crimson object near him. A quick 
sense of duty forced a new thought upon his 
waning senses. 

“Hardin,” he wheezed, ‘Fram’s killed. 
I’m in command—it’ll soon be you. Jim, 
don’t give in—don’t surrender—jight ’em— 
fight ’em a-l-l t-h-e t-i-m-e, J-i-m.” 

Again his eyes roved, this time far across 
the parched rice-flelds toward San Felipe. 
The sight revived him. 

“There’s something breakin’ from cover 
over there, Jim.” 

Then his trained eye told him something 
wonderfully sweet and comforting—that Old 
Glory would not come down! His eyes clung 
to the filmy, khaki-colored line, fast length- 
ening and becoming more distinct. 

“Jim,” he strained, his voice growing 
faint, “I’m downright sorry I’m goin’ to 
miss the fun—there’ll be lots of it here in 
a minute, and—bare, black feet’ll be stam- 
pedin’ over this limp old carcass to escape 
Krag-Jorgensen pills.” 

His poise became uncertain; Hardin laid 
him gently down, and simultaneously a 
pair of friendly one-pounders over San 
Felipe way spoke sharply as if in reproach. 
The dying man heard and smiled faintly, 
and the smile faded with his spirit into 
eternity. 

In the afternoon Jenkins told Hardin 
how Tondo had risen up in arms and settled 
down in ashes; how all of the troops in Manila 
had been hotly engaged, and how his own 
mission had been thwarted by a ricochet- 
ting Remington, which laid him uncon- 
scious for hours among the burning shacks 
of seditious Tondo. And so Hardin, who 
had threatened to desert the outpost, but 
who had remained with it the longest, un- 
derstood why the little detachment had been 
cut off, and why re-inforcements had been 
so long in coming. 

















A SUMMER IDYLL 


I 


HERE is an Isle where the flowers smile } | ; 
And the zephyrs gently blow; ' = . 
Where the trees all bloom to a lyric tune, | ' 
And the soft Go Easies grow. 








II 


And the Never-cares, near their shady lairs, | 
Repose in the noon-day sun; | 
And each Hustler bright who comes in sight, | 
They gobble up ev’ry one. a 


Ill 


The whistling winds are the Jenny Linds 
Who sing with a feathered choir, 
*Till the music sweet on the hilltops meets 

With the sunset’s golden lyre. | 





IV 

A Fairy Queen, in glist’ning green, | | 
Enchants the fragrant air 

’Till the eyelids close in deep repose 
And music sweet and rare 


V 

Floats all around with a rippling sound, 
As played by the water-nymphs 

On the willow strings of a harp that sings 
Of the shifting woodland glints. 


VI 
If you would go where the zephyrs blow, 
Take a ride on old Shank’s mare 
Down Easy Street, where the hawthorns meet, 
Far away from the Land of Care. 


VII 


Then you can find, if you've half a mind 
To search for a shady nook 
With a fishing kit, where the sunbeams flit 
In the shade by a wayside brook. 
Claire M. Carberry 
































COBWEB HALL 


By Paul Suter 


TEPHEN WANTLEY came to the well- 

remembered turning of the road, be- 
yond which the old house stood. He 
saw it just as it had been, square-fronted, 
large, ugly, with four windows on either 
side of the door, and a little turret, like a port 
of observation, on top of all. Most of the 
windows were broken; the roof was well- 
nigh divested of shingles; and the garden, 
once the pride of his mother, was given up 
to incessant warfare between sunflowers and 
weeds. This was better than might have been 
expected, after ten years. The sunflowers, 
he pondered, must be the descendants of those 
his mother had planted. He would keep some 
of them around the sides of the garden. 
But for the rest, there would be a thorough 
cleaning up. The roof would be shingled, 
the windows restored, the whole house 
brought back to its first state. He would 
place a hammock between the two trees on 
the left, where one used to be, and he would 
hang a swing, for the sake of old times, to 
the great limb which still projected high 
above the ground from the first of the trio 
of trees on his right. Yes,—he chuckled, 
as his eye caught an old sign-board nailed 
to one of these trees,—he would keep the 
name, too; -he would still call the place 
Cobweb Hall. 

When he had wandered front and rear, 
with many new plans and old memories 
in his mind, he obeyed his first inclination, 
and went to pay a formal call upon Annette. 

Her garden was neat and well-cared-for, 
in contrast to his own. He remembered 
it just so. Even her little cottage, half- 
buried in the morning glories, seemed to 
have weathered the intervening years with- 
out dropping a shingle. They might have 
been the same morning glories and four- 
o’clocks that had witnessed his humiliation 
ten years before, when she had told him, 
very gently, that marriage was not for them. 

She herself. had not greatly changed— 
a few added lines to her face, a little of the 


old cheerfulness gone, but the same kindly 
eyes and the same quick smile. His heart 
leaped up when she held out her hand to 
him, but he remembered that this was a 
formal call. His pique returned to take its 
accustomed sway, and he answered her 
cordial greeting coldly and stiffly—too coldly, 
he thought, a moment afterward, for she 
understood instantly, and an impassable 
barrier was erected between them. Her 
mother and his had died, and they were both 
alone. He was coming back to live across 
the road from her, as in the old days. They 
would be friends as ever, of course, but he 
saw clearly that they could be nothing more. 

The old house was soon made new. Ina 
few weeks he moved in and settled down to 
the routine of book study and occasional 
writing that he had planned. What time 
he did not pass in writing and study was 
spent in the garden. The sunflowers bloomed 
luxuriantly under his judicious care. The 
marigolds, which he had planted to smile 
like bright faces on either side of the little 
path down to the road, came to seem in 
reality faces from the past. In this way 
he had companionship. Few from the village 
visited him. Only occasionally did he call 
at the house across the road, and then merely 
to exchange dull commonplaces. So he was 
forced to make friends of the flowers, and 
of his books. 

But flowers fade. The first winter came, 
and the friends of the garden took leave of him. 
He was left alone with the books—dull 
companions, at best, for an empty heart. 
In the first few months of that winter he 
changed from an unmarried man to an old 
bachelor. Such a change is subtle and 
indescribable, but it spells misery to him 
in whose life it comes. He bought a horse 
and buggy—not that he wished to ride, but 
because he needed living companionship. 
The dumb beast sympathized with him and 
lightened his burden of loneliness, but did 
not lift it. He was still an unhappy man. 
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At length the turning came. A little 
before Christmas he received a letter from 
a former acquaintance, who had married, 
and was superintendent of an orphan asylum. 
Perhaps the kindly instinct of the man 
who has lived and raised up children to 
himself gave him some hint of the bachelor’s 
forlorn condition, for he advised jocosely 
in the letter that Wantley adopt a boy—and 
the bachelor, after pacing the floor all one 
night, opening one book-friend after an- 
other, only to find them all alike unprofit- 
able, determined that he would. 

He drove to the city to answer the letter 
in person. As his horse stopped before the 
commonplace brick building with its win- 
dows like slits cut in the walls, he hesitated, 
in doubt that such a place as this could keep 
the secret of his happiness. But he had not 
come s6 far, to falter at the final step. There 
were three large entrances, each with its 
precise stone walk running down to the 
iron fence, any one of which might lead to 
the office. He chose the middle door, which 
was right, for in a little room to the left of 
the main corridor, he found the superin- 
tendent. 

Time had changed him, also. His hair, 
once luxuriant, had become thin and some- 
what gray; he arose from his revolving chair 
with a stoop, like a man of many cares, and 
even the smile of surprise with which he 
met the announcement of Wantley’s decision 
had its touch of preoccupation. 

He spoke of the children as a mer- 
chant might speak of his wares. There 
were so many of this age; so many of 
that. Wantley felt that he wished to 
get rid of them as soon as possible to 
good advantage, and that this, and not 
personal interest, was the reason for his 
letter. He advised the adoption of a small 
boy. ‘‘Then he’ll seem more like your 
own, in a few years,” was his argument. 
He touched a bell-pull and summoned an 
attendant, declaring that he knew just the 
boy Wantley needed—doing all in the jerky, 
mechanical way of a man who has other 
things to do. Promptly the attendant re- 
turned, and with him—the boy. 

The bachelor caught his breath with an 
involuntary exclamation. He had never 


dreamed of such a child. The harmony 
of the complexion with the dark blue eyes, 
the beauty of the golden hair falling in 
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one great wave over the childish forehead, 
were too perfect. A little more regularity 
of feature would have made of it a doll’s 
face; but the nose was rather too blunt 
for such toy-like monotony, and no doll 
could have been so timid and so curious, 
at the same time. It was rather like a little 
bird hiding in its nest, save that the eyes 
sent forth such a message of anxiety which 
the bird could never have conveyed. Wantley 
felt that the little fellow had been appraised 
before by visitors, and that he dreaded the 
ordeal which was at hand. 

“‘He’s a cute one, isn’t he? We call him 
Charlie Grace. Both his parents are dead. 
Come and sit on the gentleman’s knee, 
Charlie.” 

The superintendent was rubbing his hands 
together at the effect his exhibit had pro- 
duced, but he stopped long enough to add: 

“You needn’t be afraid of him—he won’t 
hurt you. He wouldn’t hurt a kitten.” 

The bachelor had indeed looked absurdly 
alarmed, but he recovered himself imme- 
diately and extended his arms in what was 
meant to be a reassuring gesture of invita- 
tion. The little fellow came forward shyly, 
and Wantley lifted him to his knee. In the 
excitement of the moment he forgot the 
smiling superintendent, and the mildly-amused 
attendant, and brought his whole mind to 
the task of winning the tiny being in his 
arms—and, as sometimes happens at crises 
in our lives, inspiration came to his relief. 
Out of the storehouse of his travels he brought 
forth one simple tale that might ‘nterest 
a child like Charlie; and the boy, listening 
absorbedly, till the story was finished, put 
his arms around Wantley’s neck and asked 
for more. The victory was won. 

“T won’t take him yet,” Wantley said, 
when the pleasant half-hour was over, and 
the boy had gone back to his quarters. 
“T should like to surprise the little fellow. 
Do you have a Christmas-tree at the or- 
phanage ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” the supcrintendent 
affirmed. ‘‘We have a big one, but there 
are so many grouped around it that no 
one sees very much.” 

“Charlie shall have one to himself,” the 
bachelor declared, with a touch of pride. 
“T’ll come for him Christmas morning, and 
give him the greatest time he ever had in 
his life.” 
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The superintendent smiled and turned 
back to his desk. He would take the nec- 
essary legal steps. All would be in readiness. 

The fever of energy with which the bach- 

*elor worked in that week before Christmas 
would have been a revelation to any one 
who knew him. ‘It was not the old, time- 
worn toil of books and writing. It was the 
new, and not altogether congenial labor of 
shopping. He spent two or three hours 
of every day in the city, and rejected un- 
told numbers of promising young Christ- 
mas trees, before deciding at last upon one 
that would have shone in any company. 
He showed no less fastidiousness in the 
selection of the ornaments; no ordinary 
baubles would do; the common pink, white 
and green candles, were passed by with 
scorn—he required the best brand made, 
something not quite so serviceable as the 
plebeian variety, perhaps, but much more 
gaudy. He exercised like discrimination in 
the choice of the candy to tickle Charlie’s 
palate, and of the toys to gladden his heart. 
He bought a pair of skates and a sled that 
were wonders of their kind. At length, 
with all his purchases made, he shut himself 
up in Cobweb Hall, and spent two whole 
days erecting and decorating the tree. 

Snow fell on Christmas morning. The 
pain in the bachelor’s heart almost vanished 
as he watched the large rich flakes pouring 
out their bounty upon the earth. He hitched 
up the companionable horse, flung a double 
number of warm robes into the buggy, and 
started light-heartedly, for town. Even An- 
nette’s pale face and quiet gray eyes, look- 
ing out of the window opposite, brought 
him but -a passing pang. 

It was a short drive—ten miles in distance, 
but not nearly so long to a happy man. He 
ran up the steps of the orphanage, rang the 
bell with a peal which resounded through 
the place, and met the superintendent with 
a bright smile and a hearty hand-shake. 
But that official answered his glance with a 
troubled shake of the head. 

“The little fellow isn’t very well today,” 
he demurred. “He has a bad cold. I 
don’t know whether you’d better take him 
or not.” 

“T must take him,” Wantley rejoined, 
with the emphasis of one who dreads dis- 
appointment. “I couldn’t think of letting 
him miss that Christmas tree. Why, man, 


I have the biggest blow-out for him you 
ever saw in your life!” 

His determination had its effect, backed 
as it was by a judicious exhibition of the 
buffalo robes and the warm cushions of 
the buggy. The superintendent began to 
waver, and Wantley clinched his case by 
adding: 

“T have a lady friend across the road. 
She’ll take care of him if he grows worse. 
He’ll have the best of treatment.” 

Charlie was brought in, a little hectic- 
cheeked, but undeniably energetic and de- 
termined, and threatening storms and rain 
if he were kept from going. He was bundled 
into the buggy, enveloped with furry robes 
till he could hardly breathe, and further 
protected by his new father’s disengaged 
arm. Thus they set off. 

One of them, at least, was in paradis 
upon that long ride. It was well that the 
sagacious animal in front knew his way, 
for his master was quite engrossed in golden 
hair and dark blue eyes, which were just 
visible, set in deep furs, like a flower in a 
hollow. They talked of everything, but 
chiefly of the Christmas tree. Wantley’s 
adventures were stretched to the utmost. 
Inspired by the clear voice beside him, and 
the clinging little body, he recalled old 
Christmases that had seemed quite for- 
gotten. All the while the snow fell and 
it grew darker and colder and Charlie coughed 
at intervals, but they did not notice that— 
they revelled in each other’s company un- 
til the sagacious horse, at length, reaching 
the carriage path which he knew, turned into 
it and stopped before the door. 


“You mustn’t come in yet. Wait till I 
have- the door unlocked,’ commanded 
Wantley. 


The little fellow, who had half risen, snug- 
gled down into the robes again, and let. his 
blue eyes wander over the outside of his 
new home. Wantley flung the door wide, 
stepped inside to make sure that the base- 
burner was still burning, then picked up 
Charlie Grace, robes and all, and carried 
him into the great front room, where stood 
the Christmas tree. 

“There! What do you think of it?” he 
asked, in exultation. : 

The little chap did not answer at once. 
He gazed at the tree mutely, and wistfully, 
as a being less pure might gaze into paradise. 
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Then, as if all his emotions had burst their 
bonds together, he suddenly jumped up 
and down unrestrainedly, clapped his hands, 
and burst into laughter. 

“T think it’s fine!” he cried. 

The next half-hour was a confused se- 
ries of embraces, which began with the 
lighting of the candles, got really under way 
with the help of the wonderful candies, and 
culminated in the inspection of the sled and 
the skates. Neither of them thought of 
supper. The bookish old bachelor laughed 
and cried at the same time—a feat he would 
have scouted as impossible, but a short week 
before. He came out of his numerous en- 
counters disheveled, his tie on one side, 
and his hair disarranged, but with a light 
in his eyes such as had never been there. 
It was well that the patient horse bethought 
himself to neigh, else he might have per- 
ished from cold, which would have been 
especially unpleasant on Christmas night. 

The bachelor hastened to stable him, 
though it was hard to leave Charlie for even 
so long. On his return, he expected to be 
met at the very door by a burst of laughter. 
Instead, all was silent. Charlie was stand- 
ing by the base-burner, shivering. Hearing 
Wantley enter, he turned and smiled. 

“I’m cold,” he said, tremulously. ‘‘I want 
to go to bed.” 

Wantley started with sudden apprehen- 
sion. Then he saw that he had forgotten 
to close the door, and that the snow was 
driving in. 

““No wonder you're cold!” 
and hastened to close it. 

But even when the door was shut, Charlie 
continued shivering. His great eyes ap- 
peared larger and darker in the light of the 
fire, and his cheeks were pale and red by 
turns. He edged up closer to the warmth 
of the stove, away from the lights of the 
Christmas tree, and attempted to undress 
himself, but soon gave up the effort and 
sank exhausted into a chair. 

Wantley had been watching him, like a 
man under a spell. He suddenly started 
up and ran from the room, and out of the 
house, with his head bare. It was dark 
and snowing heavily. Through the mist 
of falling flakes he could see the lights from 
the cottage across the road. She was at 
home. She would know what to do, he 


he cried, 


told himself. 
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A moment afterward he was thundering 
at the door. She opened it in alarm at 
such a summons, and, without prelude, he 
poured forth his petition. The boy was 
everything to him, the one hope of his life. 
For the sake of their friendship, of the old 
times, of all they might have been to each 
other, she must save him. There is no 
knowing what wild words he _ uttered, 
to make her shrink from him as she 
did at first, but her woman’s sympathy 
bridged the chasm and came to his relief. 

“T’ll come right away,” she promised, 
willingly. “Just as soon as I can gather 
together some of my herbs and medicines. 

He thanked her, and hastened back. She 
was there almost as soon as he—in time 
to see him bending over the chair, and to 
hear something like a sob from his lips. 

“‘He’s all I have, Annette,’ he whispered. 
“Tf you can save him—” 

He stopped. She did not answer, but 
bent over the child in swift examination. 
In a moment she looked up and nodded 
toward the unlit gas burner. 

“Light it,” she commanded. ‘Then you 
can prepare the bed while I undress him. 
Whatever you do, don’t let the fire get too 
low. Be sure the stove in the kitchen is 
burning, too. We shall need youltices and 
warm drinks.” 

He obeyed her directions to the letter, 
the more skilfully as he had been accustomed 
to doing his own household woik. He was 
ready to lend a hand in the undressing, but 
she waved him aside impatiently. 

“You must do just what I tell you, 
Stephen, and no more. The poor little 
fellow has been neglected. We must put 
him to bed without losing a moment.” 


“Tell me one thing,” he pleaded. ‘Is 
it pneumonia?” 
“Not yet,” she replied, gravely. ‘But 


it may be. We don’t need a doctor, though. 
He’d only be in the way.” 

He thought as he watched her swift, skil- 
ful movements, that any man would be in 
the way at such a time. He had provided 
a nightgown—for which forethought she com- 
plimented him with a smile. But as she 
carried the white-robed little figure to the 
bed, tucked the clothes tightly around his 
neck, and imprinted a kiss on the burning 
forehead, his wonder increased that she, 
who had no children of her own, should 
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know so well what to do, and his humility 
increased in proportion. He realized how 
helpless he was in her presence, and how 
friendless the little chap would be without 
a mother. 

She brewed a miraculous decoction on the 
kitchen stove, and set him to stir it while 
she prepared the poultice. He was allowed 
to assist with trembling hands, when she 
bared the little chest and applied the hot 
compress. He choked back a sob at sight 
of the half-closed eyes and the beautiful 
burning face. When, at length, the gasp- 
ing lips spoke, and some meaningless words 
escaped them, he broke down utterly, and hid 
his face in his hands. While he was thus 
idle, she administered the first draught of the 
herb medicine. The vigil had commenced. 

He had imagined it would all be over in 
one night. But the day after Christmas 
came, and there was no change; the second 
night, and still the little sufferer lay quiet, 
at intervals whispering some half-intelligible 
message, but oftenest silent, with his eyes 
partly open, between sleeping and waking. 
When the third night was at hand, Annette, 
watching unceasingly for the first change 
in the symptoms, whispered: 

“The crisis may come before morning.” 

Then there was no more dividing the 
watches, while one slept. They sat on either 
side of the bed, each looking down at the 
little face, and waiting. In that long vigil 
a sense of understanding had arisen between 
them. They conversed by nods and glances, 
rather than by words. Thus when the dull 
pain in her face kindled to a fire, and she 
looked across at him, he understood, and 
bent closer. 

The little figure was sinking into a repose 
it had not known before. The stertorous 
breathing had become more tranquil and 
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regular. The eyes, which had never been 
completely shut since the first day, opened 
slowly and disclosed their blue depths; wan- 
dered dreamily from one to the other of 
the watchers; then closed again, this time 
in the manner of one who is going to sleep. 

Annette leaned forward and grasped Want- 
ley’s hand across the bed. 

“If he wakes from this in his right mind, 
he will live—God willing,” she whispered. 

He made no answer, but, with a strangely 
recurring thought of his childhood, knelt 
beside the bed and buried his face in the 
clothes. When he looked up after a great 
while, he saw that her face also, was hidden. 
At length they both resumed their former 
positions and waited. 

There is an hour, just before the breaking 
of dawn, when the dark angel is nearer to 
all of us than at other times. Then, they 
with life strong in their veins, sleep deepest, 
and they who are to die often awaken. At 
this hour Wantley trembled, for he detected a 
slight change in the little face in the pillows. 
The eyelids were quivering tremulously, as 
if the spirit within was about to take flight. 

“It is coming,” whispered Annette. 

Slowly, in place of the closed eyelids, the 
deep blue eyes appeared. They were fixed, 
with the expression of one who looks far 
away; but in a moment they caught the 
yearning gaze of Annette fastened upon them, 
and they smiled. She bent closer, and 
whispered, ‘‘Charlie! Charlie!” 

The fleeting smile returned, and the lips 
moved. 

“He says ‘Yes, mamma.’ 
she whispered. 

“Thank God,” said Wantley, sobbing 
silently. He caught her hand in a strong 


He knows me,” 


clasp across the bed, and they stayed so 
until the sun rose. 























DA SWEETA SOIL 


By T. A. Daly 








All weenter-time I work for deeg | 
Da tranch een ceety street, 
An’ I am looka like da peeg | 
An’ smal jus’ bout as sweet, 
Baycause my han’s, my face, my clo’es 
Ees dirty as can be, 
An’ sewer-gas ees een my nose 
An’ steeck all ovra me. 
More dirty an’ more mean I feel 
Dan | am look to you; 
My soul eenside ees seeck, but steell, 
W’at am | gona do? 
Ees notheeng sweet een ceety street 
For mak’ me better man. 
All men an’ theengs dat | am meet 
Mak’ meanness all dey can, 
An’ all dey speak ees ogly words 
An’ do som’ ogly theeng. 
| So even, too, dose leetla birds, 
| Dat ought be glad an’ seeng, 
Dey fight each other een da dirt 
For dirty food dey eat. 
Ah! so my soul eenside ees hurt 
For work een ceety street. 


But yestaday: O! yestaday, 7 § 
I leeve, I breathe again! 
Da boss ees sand me far away 
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For work een countra lane. 

How can | mak’ you ondrastand— 
You are so grand, so reech— 

To know da joy I feel, my frand, 
For deeg dees countra deetch? 

I sweeng my spade, an’ O! da smal, 
W’en first | turn da sod! 

So sweet! Excuse me eef I tal 
Ees like da breath of God. 

So pure da soil, like Italy, 
I stoop an’ taka piece 

An’ den-—O! don’ta laugh at me— 
I talk to eet an’ keess! 

An’ while I do dees foola theeng 
An’ weep so seelly tears, 

Ees com’ a pritta bird an’ seeng 

Hees music een my ears. 

You know dees ’Mericana bird, 
Weeth breast so lika flame, 

So red; I do not know da word 
You say for call hees name, 

But w’at he seeng ees plain to me, 
An’ dees ees part of eet: 

““Ees spreeng, ees spreeng een Italy, 
So sweeta, sweeta, sweet!” 





O! eef you weesh da Dagoman, 
Dat com’ for leeve weeth you, 
To be da..gooda ’Merican 
An’ love ,dees countra, too, 
I ask you tak’ heem by da hand, 
Away from ceety street, 
An’ show heem first dees granda land 
Where eet ees pure an’ sweet. 
































| IN ANOTHER LAND THAN THIS 
| By Roy Farrell Greene 





HE little girl I played with in another land than this, 

How well do I remember still her handclasp and her kiss 

| That meant no more than friendship, but so honestly bestowed 

The memory of it lingered as incentive and as goad 

To spur me in the after-years, e’en when with wrinkled brow 

And frost-kissed hair I’d reached the land where I am living now.— 
If still she lives, Time’s led her steps this selfsame way, I wis, 

The little girl I played with in another land than this. 


That other land more fair than this in retrospective seems, 

But absence may, as some folk say, o’ergild an exile’s dreams! 

I only know the lark then sang with far less plaintive note, 

The raucous blue-jay then spun skeins of music with his throat, 

More golden-hearted daisies bloomed beside the paths we strayed,— 
For sunshine warmed that far-off land, and this one’s cooled by shade! 
Yet even more than bird or bloom, that once I knew, I miss 

| The little girl I played with in another land than this. 





To that far land I’d haste today, with pilgrim’s staff and pack, 
But one who’s exiled, and for life, can never more go back! 
Perchance you think I hate the land I’m living in, but yet 
Tis only when I dream, as now, that absence brings regret. 
I’m blessed as few, I’ve loved ones true and comforts manifold 
In this rare country where I live—the Land of Growing Old. 
But yet, that other land allures, and Memory halos so 

The little girl I played with in the Land of Long Ago. 
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A MAKER OF OPPORTUNITIES 


By Florence Martin Eastland 


E knew it was time to start if he in- 

tended keeping his engagement with 
Josie Burke, the teacher at Rattlesnake 
Prairie; yet Stephen Peabody felt an unac- 
countable disinclination to go. While he 
stood staring at his name and ‘County 
Superintendent of Schools” lettered on the 
glass door of his office, he heard the whist- 
ling of the livery-boy waiting at the side- 
walk with the team. 

Turning to his desk he pulled from a 
drawer a neat document labeled “Report 
of Round Hill School, District No. 7, for 
month ending October 1; Ida Hamilton, 
Teacher.” 

“The only word I have received from 
her since her inexplicable conduct,” he mused. 
“Why did she treat me so?” He laid the 
report back with a sigh. ‘‘And now I am 
resorting to a contemptible ruse, just to see 
her dear face again. It was my suggestion 
that prompted the Rattlesnake Prairie School 
to challenge District No. 7; and I am 
going to accompany the teacher just to 
show Ida that her treatment has not broken 
my heart. I wonder if she will care.” 

By which token it is unnecessary to state 
that the superintendent was young and hu- 
man. He was about to close the drawer 
when his attention was attracted by a paper 
wedged into a crack at the side. He seized 
the projecting corner and brought forth a 
note addressed i the same neat writing 
as the report near by. Eagerly he tore it 
open. The date was six months old. He 
read it twice before he shook his head in 
disappointment. 

“Just a polite note of regret that an im- 
portant engagement kept her from meeting 
me when I called, and that she had no means 
of sending me word that she could not be 
at home. Well,”—he drew his breath sharply 
—‘T suppose that was easier than to refuse 
an offer of marriage. Nothing left for me 
but to brace up and make the best of it.” 

He locked the desk and door and descend- 


ing the stairs ended the long wait of the 
livery-boy. Through the dusty street . he 
drove rapidly; but when the delightful 
odors of ripened fruits and garnered. grains 
greeted him, he brought the horses to a 
walk, while he inhaled the grateful in- 
cense. About a mile out he overtook a 
pedestrian, a freshly-shaven young man 
whose jaunty air appeared familiar. 

“Ride?” inquired Stephen, coming to 
a halt. 

“Thanks. My horse went lame an’ I 
left him in town,’ was the answer, as the 
man climbed into the buggy. ‘‘Goin’ fur?” 
he added. 

“To Rattlesnake Prairie first; then to 
the Round Hill schoolhouse.” 

“Oh! the spellin’-match. Say, was you 
out to call on Miss Idy Hamilton bout six 
months ago? There, don’t git huffy. I 
have a p’ticlar reason fer askin’.” 

“Tf it will give you any pleasure to know,” 
Stephen replied stiffly, “I was. Further- 
more, she was not at home.” 

“T thought I met you goin’ away,” was 
the cheerful observation, ‘‘an’ you looked 
pretty mad. Now I know Idy, an’ I’ve 
noticed lately ’t she seems worried an’ un- 
happy. I’ve be’n thinkin’ I'd orter butt 
in somewhere with an explanation, only I 
didn’t know just how; but sence the ’ca- 
sion has arrived I’m goin’ to tell you some- 
thin’. You didn’t see her thet time because 
she come, much ag’inst her wishes, to per- 
suade me from doin’ the meanest thing 
I ever thought of doin’. She done me the 
best turn in the world, an’ it cost her some- 
thin.” N’mind how I know. That’s a part 
o’ my secret. I got it from one who’s on 
the ground floor. I'll bet my bottom dollar 
*t she was too hon’able to tell even you.” 

“She was; she was,” returned Stephen. 
The whole atmosphere changed. Autumn 
no longer reigned; spring bloomed in his 
happy heart as he gripped the other’s hand. 
“You have placed me under obligations I 
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shall never forget, and I can begin to thank 
you, Mr.—why, I do not know your name.” 

“Jack Myers, Mr. Peabody. Well, I'll 
drop off here; see you by an’ by.” 

With a light heart Stephen drove on to 
Miss Burke’s boarding-place. After all, he 
reflected, his few formal calls on her could 
indicate no particularly serious intentions. 
She was a good teacher and an excellent 
girl—well, possibly she was just a little 
spiteful when it came to District No. 7. 
It was natural that she should wish to live 
with her only relative, an aunt at Round 
Hill, and that she should feel some resent- 
ment that Ida alone stood in the way of 
her becoming the teacher of that school. 

In an unusually becoming new fall gown 
and hat she was more attractive than ever 
before. With Ida’s unapproachable image 
towering above and beyond her, some vague 
yearning of reparation prompted him to tell 
her so. The unguarded look in her eyes 
bade him beware of further compliments; 
so until the lights of the Round Hill school- 
house twinkled out in the soft dusk his con- 
versation was strictly impersonal. 

A large number were already present 
when they entered. Ida evinced no sur- 
prise when Miss Burke observed: 

“Of course you know Mr. Peabody. I 
brought him along to pronounce for us. 
You will spell, too?” 

“T had not thought of it,’’ returned Ida. 
“TI supposed this contest was to be between 
our pupils.” 

“Didn’t they teach spelling at your much- 
quoted Normal school?” asked Miss Burke, 
with a suggestive shrug. 

“T learned before I went,” was the quiet 
response. ‘‘Since you wish it, I will spell.” 

Stephen tried in vain to have a private 
word with Ida; but either she evaded his 
attempts or Miss Burke out-generaled him. 
Vexed by his failures, he called the assembly 
to order. In a short time two long strag- 
gling lines confronted each other from op- 
posite sides of the room; the rules of the 
contest were agreed upon and the match 
began. 

Short and easy words first, that the smaller 
ones might not sit down ashamed too soon; 
little catch words next to sharpen the mem- 
ories and weed out the uncertain ones. 
Then the real work began with a fusillade 
of polysyllables. ‘‘Next” was heard oft- 
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ener now; and occasionally a sigh rose from 
a disappointed parent when his particular 
olive-branch missed. The spectators grew 
silently expectant. 

At the end of an hour Ida with five of 
her pupils still stood on one side, while 
Miss Burke, openly triumphant, could count 
ten of hers in line. Within fifteen minutes 
each saw all but two go down. 

‘Recess!’ shouted some one at the door, 
and a hasty adjournment took place. 

Stephen tried to gain Ida’s side, but Miss 
Burke anticipated and checkmated his move. 
Outside in the bright moonlight the young 
people began playing a game. Through 
the open windows floated their voices sing- 
ing: 

“The needle’s eye it doth supply 

The thread that runs so truly, 

And many a lass have I let pass 
Because I wanted you. 

I have caught one and I have caught two, 
I have caught many a lively lass, 
And now .I have caught you.” 


A resounding smack followed by boister- 
ous laughter preceded the resumption of the 
popular air. Stephen glanced around im- 
patiently. He’ was fully resolved not to 
leave that night until he had effected some 
sort of an understanding with Ida. He 
must explain—must know her feeling. Ob- 
serving Jack Myers near the door he started 
back to speak to him, when Miss Burke 
again intercepted him. 

“Won't you be the judge? We are going 
to play forfeits. Come; I will blindfold 
you.” With an air of proprietorship she 
drew from her shoulders a lace scarf and 
prepared to bind it over Stephen’s eyes. 

“‘One moment, please,”’ he replied thought- 
fully, making his way to Jack’s side. After 
a hasty greeting he drew Jack aside and 
said earnestly: 

“If you wish to be of great service to me, 
cough twice when you hang my forfeit over 
my head.” Pushing the astounded Jack 
to the front he loudly announced: ‘‘Here’s 
some one else to play.” 

A space was cleared for the game. A 
player stood in the center with the tin cover 
of a forgotten lunch-pail. As he twirled 
it on the floor he called the person’s name. 
If the individual failed to catch the cover 
before it fell he paid a forfeit. Miss Burke 
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made a pretty picture as she shot forward 
gracefully and skillfully seized the spinning 
cover. Ida too, was a dexterous and pop- 
ular choice; while Stephen awkwardly 
swooped down and missed the object by 
several feet. ‘‘Forfeit” rang out merrily 
and he handed his pocket-knife to Jack. 

A dozen or more forfeits lay in Jack’s 
possession when Miss Burke at length band- 
aged the judge’s eyes. Selecting a string 
of glass beads from the number, he held it 
over Stephen’s head chanting: 

‘Heavy, heavy hangs over your head.” 

“Fine or superfine?” was the query. 

‘Superfine. What must the owner do 
to redeem it?” 

“‘She must recite her favorite poem.” 

A subdued titter greeted the judge’s de- 
cission when a half-grown girl indignantly de- 
clared, as she snatched her forfeit: 

“T w-w-w-won’t d-d-do it.” 

The next penalty, a ‘‘fine,” was readily 
paid to the astonishment of the onlookers. 
When told to assume for one minute his 
favorite attitude, a solemn-looking stranger 
immediately stood on his head and staid 
there the full time. 

Before Jack suspended the next forfeit 
he coughed twice. After the usual question 
and answer Stephen announced the penalty. 

“The owner must tell a fairy story.” 

“Tell it, then,” they all laughed as Jack 
displayed the pocket-knife. 

Removing his bandage Stephen sat for a 
moment as if in deep thought. 

“Once upon a time,” he began, ‘‘there 
was a beautiful princess named Goldheart 
because she was so kind and_ unselfish. 
People went to her with all their troubles 
and she often quite inconvenienced herself 
to help them. 

“Now Princess Goldheart had a fairy 
god-mother who loved her dearly and who 
wanted to give her that which would make 
her the happiest woman in the world. The 
god-mother could bestow but one gift, so 
she pondered long as to what it should be 
—neither beauty nor talent, for the princess 
had both; nor riches, for Goldheart had 
simple tastes. Finally the god-mother sought 
the advice of a young man called Desire, 
who had long loved the princess. 

“Give her my heart,” he answered, and 
because the god-mother knew it contained 
no thought of another, and that it was an 
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honest heart, with but one wish—to make 
the princess happy—she carried it to Gold- 
heart and left it in the form of a rose beside 
her pillow. 

“When the princess awoke, she pinned 
the rose over her own heart and waited; 
for it had whispered that Desire was com- 
ing to ask her hand in marriage. Before 
he arrived, however, there came an urgent 
call for the princess; some one needed her 
help to keep from doing an evil deed. She 
hurried away without a chance to send a 
word to Desire, who, when he did not see 
her, left in great anger and disappointment. 

Then a bad fairy hid and delayed the 
message the princess sent, and it did not 
reach Desire until six months later. He 
tried to speak to the princess then, but the 
bad fairy placed obstacles in his way. He 
wanted to learn if the princess still wore 
the red rose, but every chance to find out 
was denied him. In deep dejection he went 
to the god-mother. 

“Grant me an opportunity to speak to 
her,” he commanded. 

“Alas,” she replied, “I have no more 
gifts left; but I can make one prophecy. 
To succeed, you must make your own op- 
portunity; and if when you next see her 
she answers yes to the first question you 
ask, she will be ready to give you a white 
rose in the place of your red one. If she 
evades your question or answers negatively, 
she has thrown your rose away.” 

‘“‘And so Desire—but this is a continued 
story and the rest is in the next chapter,” 
concluded Stephen. 

Cries of “Go on” and “Not fair” rose 
amid the general laughter. Ida with shining 
eyes and a happy smile, observed quickly: 

“Tf we are going to finish the spelling- 
match we must begin now. It is growing 
late.”” 

When quiet again reigned, the spelling 
began in earnest. Difficult and unusual 
words narrowed the contestants to two; 
Ida and Miss Burke. The latter’s eyes 
were glittering and a red spot appeared on 
each cheek. 

Stephen grew facetious and displayed an 
unexpected ability to amuse the attentive 
audience. After searching several pages of 
the dictionary he addressed Ida jocosely. 

“Miss Hamilton, do you think you can 
spell comprehensibility ?” 
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Ida hesitated a moment before replying 
with a blush and a smile, 

“Yes, I think I can,” after which she hastily 
proved her assertion. 

The spelling continued soberly for a few 
minutes more. Turning to Ida he pro- 
nounced: 

“‘Paresis.”” 

Again she paused. 

“P-a-r-a-s-i-s,” she articulated distinctly. 

““«P_a-r-e-s-i-s,” corrected Miss Burke, be- 
fore Stephen could pass the word. 

With much applause from the Rattlesnake 
Prairieites and congratulations from the others 
the match was announced to have been won 
by Miss Burke. All was noise and bustle 
as people prepared to go. Suddenly Ida 
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was separated from her thronging pupils 
as she lifted the dictionary to its place on 
her desk. 

“Did you mean it, dear?” Stephen 
whispered clasping her hand where it lay 
in the shadow of the big book. A soft pres- 
sure of her fingers was her only answer. 
A dimple played at the corner of her mouth 
while she looked inquiringly over his shoulder. J 





“Where is she?” 

‘‘Jack—blessings on his curly pate!—has 
her cornered. Tell me: Why did you miss 
that word? You know you could have spelled 
it.” 

Ida glanced shyly into the admiring eyes. 

“It would have been ungenerous to deny 
her one triumph.” 





By Flora L. Mason 


HOISTED sail and put out to sea; ! 


I lashed the helm,—the wind was fair— 
And sang to my boat, ‘‘Sail fast, sail free: 
Thy course is the path I choose for thee. 

For chart and compass we will not care.” 


Gracefully over the billows blue 
My boat sailed straight for the Blessed Isles; 





And happy was I, though well I knew 
That many a sailor with heart as true 
Had gone down under those dancing miles. 


For I had no fear of going astray, 
And I thought no harm would come to me: 
What need to tack when straight away 


Across the radiant waters lay 


The beautiful haven where I would be? 


But hidden rocks may shatter the keel, f 
And wind and wave have woful wiles. 


He must mind the bells, with their warning peal, 
He must watch the chart and hold the wheel, 
Who would beach his boat on the Blessed Isles. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF TARGO 


By Archie P. McKisnie 


HE distant hill-tops and the sky that 

touched them gleamed as though angels 
had dashed pails of molten gold across them. 
A Chinook breeze came bounding down the 
path on a runaway romp before bed-time. 
It bent the broad brim of Targo’s hat and 
in the sheer delight of its touch, he laughed 
softly and sat erect in his saddle. 

“Smell the breeze, Fate?’ he chuckled. 
“Smell it—of course you do. Thar’s sweet- 
ness in it, and thar’s rest in it, even for a 
hunted man; for it tells of a snug valley 
somewhar hereabouts, else my nose ain’t as 
keen as it uster be.” 

He patted the slender neck of the horse 
he bestrode, and Fate lifted his heac and 
whinnied. 

“Thar you are, boy, thar you are. Grass 
belly deep, and water — jest hear the rush 
of its wings. We spend our last night to- 
gether here, we do.” 

He flung himself from the saddle, un- 
buckled its girth, and threw it and the bridle 
aside. The horse trotted to the brook and 
plunged his slender muzzle into the cool 
water. The man threw himself along the 
brink, and drank. A water-fowl rose heavily 
from a bunch of reeds. A trout darted, 
a rainbow streak, from the shallow to the 
deep hole on the brook’s farther side. 

Targo unbuttoned his flannel shirt at the 
neck and rolled up his sleeves. The ccld 
water soothed his smarting eyes and fevered 
skin. He saturated a handful of soft grass 
and held it against a blood-encrusted ear. 
The horse reached over and nosed the in- 
jured lobes tenderly. 

Targo laughed, and cursed the knowing 
animal affectionately. He threw the water 
into his face in great handfuls. He soused 
his head until his hair stood out in bunches. 
Then, rising from his knees, he threw one 
long arm about his horse’s neck. 

‘Jest a scratch, Fate,” he said, running 
his fingers through the tangled mane. ‘‘Now, 
if Dockley’s bullet had been a little inside, 


eh? It would have lost us our last Loliday, 
boy, and saved the mounted police a day’s 
ride; it would. Maybe it would have been 
better if Dockley had got me,” he added, 
as though to himself. His hand sought 
the fastening of the belt from which dangled 
two heavy Colts, while his gaze wandered 
across to where a golden line marked the 
death of a day. 

A whip-poor-will whistled from the dis- 
tant grove. At its note the hard look in the 
man’s eyes faded and a shadow almost of 
homesickness took its place. There was a 
tremor on his lips as once more his hand 
played with the belt buckle. Unloosed, the 
the revolvers slipped noiselessly to the grass, 
and the man raised his long arms and laughed. 
From out the west the golden streak had 
faded, and away back, along the path he 
had travelled, in the eastern skies a silver 
line proclaimed the rising noon. 

Hours later, when the moon had almost 
traversed her course, the horse came to 
where Targo lay gazing up at the great 
stars. 

“Fate,” he said, sitting up and drawing 
the lowered head over against his cheek, 
“our last little day and night’ll soon’ be 
done. We'll have to say good-bye to one 
another soon, ’cause the marshal and the 
boys have got my word long before now. 
Somebody else has got to ride you back to 
Calgary. You’ve never carried anything but 
a free man yet, and by Gawd, you are never 
goin’ to, either.” 

The horse whinnied softly and cut a ragged 
gash through the grass with her steel-shod 
hoof. The man understood, and his arms 
went tighter about her neck. 

“No, Fate, I can’t do it,” he said. “I 
reckon the boys all hope I can’t be found. 
I can’t see that I’m really to blame for killing 
Dockley. Of course I could prove in court 
it was in self-defense, ’cause he shot first. 
But that ain’t the thing. I’d have killed 
him, anyhow, and if I give him one chance 
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that’s my own business and nobody ain’t 
going to know anything about it. He got 
me in the ear. I got in a little closer to 
him, and he’s down on the Chictago rocks 
now with his horse. They'll never be seen 
again, for hell’s the only place deeper than 
the Chictago. No live man has ever seen 
its bottom. Nobody need ever have knowed 
that I killed the engineer, but I want every- 
body to know it, for they know who it was 
killed her. Everyone knows what it was 
killed little Erie.” 

The fingers combing ,the tangled mane 
trembled, and the man’s eyes were filmed with 
tears as he went on. 

“Tt wasn’t ’cause she was to have mar- 
ried me, Fate. Why, I knowed all the 
time I wasn’t no fit mate for her. But I 
somehow couldn’t help caring a mighty 
lot for Erie, and I would have done anything 
to make her happy. That’s why I felt 
glad for her sake, when he come and they 
seemed to take to one another. It wasn’t 
’cause I’d built the house and had it furnished 
up with them little knick-knacks I thought 
would please her. Why, most any man 
would do that much and not think anything 
about it neither. Why, I could give the 
house and furniture to Garry or one of the 
other boy’s who’s got a wife, and be glad to 
have them enjoy it. If Dockley had played 
square instead of winning everything that’s 
worth winning from a girl and then throw- 
ing her over, he needn’t have been down 
thar on the Chictago and I needn’t have 
been waiting here for the marshal.” 

He sighed and looked across the valley, 
sleeping peacefully beneath its coverlet of 
moonlight. 

A burning dryness came into the man’s 
throat as he realized that his last night and 
Fate’s would soon be over. 

His eyes caught a thin spiral of smoke 
ascending, a misty, silvery ribbon against 
the golden back-ground of the sinking moon. 
It came from the thick grove at the valley’s 
farther end. 

Targo walked slowly toward the grove, 
his head bowed, his arms folded on his 
breast. Coming to where his belt and re- 
volvers lay, he bent as though to pick them 
up; then, as if changing his mind, threw 
his arms aloft and with a laugh passed on. 
When he reached the spot where the shadow 
met the moonlight, he stood still, and, as 
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though understanding, his horse came slowly 
up to him. 

It’s good-bye, I guess, Fate. 
the boys up yonder.” 

The horse put her cold nose against Targo’s 
hot face, and the man held it there until 
the shadows advanced and covered them 
both. Then he quickly turned, and strode 
defiantly and noisily through the grove toward 
the fire. 

Coming abruptly into its light, he stopped 
short, and gazed with wide eyes at the form 
of a girl standing beside the fire. She, too, 
was gazing at him, and when the fire, which 
had smouldered, broke into flame again, 
it kissed into life the gold in her nut-brown 
hair and showed him the glorious beauty 
of a sad, sweet face. 

She came toward him, and Targo, his 
face white, his limbs shaking, clutched a 
tree for support. 

“Erie!” he whispered. ‘‘Little Erie!” 

She heard him, and _ smiled. 

“Erie was my sister,” she spoke softly. 
“She is dead. Did you know her?” 

Targo nodded, unable to speak. 

‘““We hoped to be in time to see her before 
she died,” said the girl, tremulously. My 
uncle is with me. He met with an accident 
two days ago, and—he is dying. Will you 
come to him?” 

“§ Vou” 

She turned toward a clump of trees, and 
it was then the man noticed the cruel hump 
between her shoulders. The girl was de- 
formed. 

On a pallet of boughs the injured man 
was lying, half in the shadow, half in the 
fire-light. As Targo bent above him, the 
flames shot up and threw a yellow light 
across the face upon which the death-dews 
were already gathering. 

“Dockley!” cried Targo, sinking on his 
knees. 

The man opened his heavy eyes. 

“You know me?” he panted. 
are you who calls me by name?” 

Targo strove, but fafled, to answer. 

“Ts your name Dockley?” he asked at 
Jength, jerking the words out as though 
the power of speech were leaving him. 

“Yes —Thomas Dockley,” answered the 
other, turning his head away. 

‘“‘And his name was George,” said Targo, 
half aloud. ‘‘Thank heaven.” 


It’s likely 


“Who 
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The dying man caught the words. 

“Do you know George —my _ brother 
George?” he asked, rallying. 

“Yes, You are very like him.” 

“But in looks only, praise God,” whis- 
pered the other. ‘He is a bad man.” 

He turned his face away, and closed his 
eyes. The girl knelt beside him, kissing 
his damp hair and stroking the white face 
which Azrael had already touched. 

It was near the end. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle!” she cried, heart- 
broken. 

At her voice a sudden strength seemed 
to come to him. 

‘Dear little girl,’ he gasped. ‘It will 
soon be over. Then you—you won’t—have 
—anybody, will you?” 

She shook her head dumbly, and looking 
upon them, Targo felt a great pain in his 
heart. 

Suddenly the white face turned toward 
him. The filming eyes grew clear again 
and fastened themselves upon Targo’s as 
though looking beyond them to the depths 
of his very soul. 

‘“‘Have you anybody ?” 

Weak but distinctly, the words fell upon 
Targo’s ears. They startled him. He, com- 
prehending the question, shook his head. 

‘“‘Nobody,” he answered. 

The dying man groped for Targo’s hand, 
and with a great effort placed it upon the 
other little, trembling hand he held. There 
was a mute appeal in the action, and, under- 
standing, a great flush swept across Targo’s 
face. 

Minutes later, it seemed to Targo hours 
later, the weak voice spoke again. 

“Nobody,” it asked, ‘“‘nobody ever?” 

And Targo answered, ‘‘Nobody ever.” 

“Then will you—take—my little girl— 
and take—care of—and have—somebody. 
She has been—my—little girl—years and 
years. We were—coming—for her—sister— 
Erie. Erie—is dead—and—” 

He sank back exhausted, and Targo faced 
the girl. She looked at him with eyes he 
had seen before. It seemed to him almost 
as if the soul of the girl he had known and 
loved had come back to him. 

The fire had died to a glowing heap of 
coals. From away through the trees came 
bird voices. A white streak across the 
eastern skies told of the approach of an- 


other morning. The man on the pallet 
was dozing. Beside him, her head buried 
in her arms, the girl still knelt. 

She felt the pressure of Targo’s hand, and 
slowly raised her face. 

“Are you willing?” he. whispered. 

For answer she put the other hand in 
his. ‘Together they rose, and he led her a 
little apart. 

“T know it ain’t exactly regular,” he said, 
his face smarting, ‘‘but it will let him away 
easier, knowing that I'll look after you like.” 

Later Targo knelt beside the dying man. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, taking a cold 
hand in his. ‘She won’t want for any- 
thing so long as I’m free to work for her.” 

‘‘God bless you both,” whispered the other. 
“T’m ready to go, now.” 

The morning sunlight was bursting through 
the trees. One golden ray rested like the 
promise of glory on the dying man’s face 
as Targo turned to meet the party of-horse- 
men who had just entered the valley. There 
was a smile on his face as he held out his 
hand to the marshal. 

“T see you got my note,” he said. ‘Sorry 
to have kept you riding all night, though. 
Just a little prank of Fate’s and mine, you 
know. I see he’s come along.” 

‘“‘Targo,” cried the marshal. ‘‘Now, what 
the devil—” Then, catching the flutter of 
a woman’s dress in the grove, he checked 
himself and raised his eyebrows. 

“T found them a little afore daylight,” 
explained Targo. ‘‘Man and a girl. Un- 
cle and niece, I believe. Man’s passing 
in his checks.” 

“‘Poor fellow!” muttered the marshal, hur- 
riedly dismounting. ‘‘Give us a look at him, 
Targo. Maybe something can be done. 
Come on, boys,” he shouted, waving a hand 
to the rest of the party, who had held back. 

At their approach the girl withdrew into 
the grove. 

‘Seems to me I have seen that face some- 
where before,” said the marshal, bending 
over the man on the ground. He’s not 
long for this world, poor chap.” 

The dying man looked up at him. 

‘“‘Who are you?” he asked faintly. 

The latter looked at Targo. The latter 
nodded. 

“And what do you want here?” panted 
the man, his first question answered. 

Again the marshal’s eyes sought Targo’s. 
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“Tell him everything,” said Targo, walk- 
ing over and standing beside the officer. 

‘“‘T came for him,” said the marshal, slap- 
ping Targo’s shoulder. ‘‘He killed a black- 
guard named Dockley for going back on 
a girl he had promised to marry, and we’ve 
got to take him back and hang him for it.” 

The dying man’s eyes met Targo’s in a 
mute question. Then he turned his heavy 
gaze on the marshal, and on the men who 
had just entered. 

“I’m sorry, but I guess you’ve had your 
ride for nothing,” he gasped, a feeble smile 
fluttering across his face. 

The men looked at one another. 

“Tf—if he’d killed me—I’d have known 
it—I suppose.” 

“You? Who are you?” cried the marshal, 
bending once more to gaze intently at the 
face of the dying man. 

“T’m Dockley.” 

“See here—” commenced Targo; but 
the man on the pallet, as though endowed 





with a new strength, struggled to a sitting 
posture. 

“You men have all seen me,” he gasped. 
“Am I not Dockley?” 

“Yes, yes,” they cried. 

“Well, I don’t want any man to be hung 
for killing me, and there’s a little crippled 
girl I’m leaving behind in his care.” 

He paused, and carried all eyes with his, 
to Targo. 

Targo slipped away, At the far end of 
the grove he found the girl. 

““Come,”’ he said gently, holding out his 
hand. 

Together they passed through the grove, 
the group of men gazing into the girl’s face 
in awe and: wonderment. 

The eyes of the dying man met Targo’s 
in one long look of understanding. 

“Be as kind to her as I have been to you,” 
they seemed to say; and slowly his face settled 
over against a girl’s crooked shoulder in sweet 
content. 
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HARVESTING GRAIN IN THE SASKATCHEWAN VALLEY 


REGINA, QUEEN of ¢he PRAIRIES 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CANADIAN WEST 


OW we are upon the great Regina Plain, 

which extends as far as Dirt Hills of 
the West. There is the Missouri Coteau, a 
blue line to the west, and we were journeying 
upon a broad sea of prairie land. 

Regina is one of the beautiful and solid 
cities of the great Saskatchewan Valley and 
capital of the new province. It was form- 
erly the capital of the Northwest Territory, 
and here occurred many of the stirring 
scenes of the early days. When we were 
there many buildings were being erected, 
including the city hall and parliament build- 
ings, which would be a credit to cities of 
many times the size of Regina. 

Yes, I felt especially fortunate in falling 
in with H. P. Mytton, of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, and J. H. Haslam, 
who is building the King’s Hotel at Regina, 
one of the finest hostelries of the North- 
west, outside of Winnipeg. 

The Morning Leader, an enterprising news- 
paper, gave me a peep at an edition of forty 
or fifty pages, setting forth in glowing terms 
the future prospects of Regina, and prov- 
ing that the local newspapers are patronized 
liberally; advertising is given out by the 
“acre,” rather than by the inch or line. 

In a handsome new Ford touring car, we 


were soon out among the splendid farms 
which have made Saskatchewan famous. 
This tract of country is a continuation of 
the great grain-growing belt of Manitoba. 
Rich, friable loam produces crops of the 
finest No. t hard wheat. The scene at the 
elevators in Saskatchewan was evidence of 
great agricultural wealth produced by the 
undulating prairie stretching mile after mile 
out to the famous Halbrite and South- 
ington district. 

Here were seen hundreds of immigrants 
coming in the freight cars, recalling vividly 
the experience of my journey to Dakota years 
ago. They were all happy and enthusiastic, 
looking forward to getting settled on the 
prairies in new homes of their own. 

The record at the government farm shows 
why the farmers are willing to invest all 
their capital, health, strength and time in 
Canadian land. An average of r1o days 
is required to mature wheat, and well worth 
waiting for is the Canadian grain! In 1899 
the average yield of bushels on the government 
farm was 33.20 bushels, with a weight of 
62 pounds to the bushel. But in 1002 the 
weight was 623 pounds to the bushel. The 
average yield per acre has been largest in 
the years 1901, 1902, 1905 and 1906, when 
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the yield was forty bushels to the acre. 
The scenes at harvest time are interesting; 
it is not unusual to see a horse and buggy 
being driven through wheat-fields where the 
horse is barely visible. Such a sight is cer- 
tainly a convincing idea of what the country 
can produce. 

In connection with the cost of and profit 
in raising wheat, there is an interesting state- 
ment to the effect that for ploughing, har- 
rowing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, mar- 
keting and taxes, the outlay is $6.95 per 
acre, and an average of 25 bushels of wheat 


was ninety-six inches, which averages fourteen 
inches per year, ample moisture for crops, 
Fuel is also readily attainable in this district, 
the lignite coal mines being located here. 
Coal can be procured at three dollars per ton. 
ee 

Here we met Mr. F. W. G. Haultain, the 
former premier of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, who represented the province at the 
coronation of King Edward VII. He is an 
able man, and one of the most interesting 
characters of the Canadian West. Fully in- 
formed on all that pertains to the territory, 





A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE LAST MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


to the acre at 70 cents per bushel brings the 
gross product to $17.50, which shows a net 
profit on one acre of $10.55. Adding the cost 
of $3.00 per acre for breaking, the value of 
the land as an investment can readily be 
determined. The profits of farming have 
been so large in recent years that it is almost 
impossible to employ men to operate the 
farms—every man is tilling his own. Land 
in a high state of cultivation is now worth 
$30 an acre, but many farms are rented 
on liberal terms, which produce a handsome 
revenue on the investment both to owner 
and tenant in charge. The entire rainfall 
in eastern Saskatchewan from 1902 to 1906 


with broad, comprehensive views and an 
intense love of the new province, it is not 
surprising that a brilliant future is predicted 
for Mr. Haultain, who is a man fitted to 
grace any assembly, and is at present a mem- 
ber of the Saskatchewan Parliament. 

With this trio: Haultain, Mytton and 
Haslam, I had a day of real pleasure. In- 
spired with a firm belief in the future of their 
city, and devoted to the upbuilding cf the 
province, the people have a universal enthu- 
siasm that is infectious. 

Automobiles are regarded as a necessity 
in these prairie cities, and the prediction 
is made that in a few years the harvesting 
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and light work on the farms will be done 
with ‘‘benzine bronchos,” rather than with 
horses. The utility of the power now adapt- 
ed merely for pleasure trips in the Canadian 
wheat-fields is no dream. 

The great warehouses of agricultural ma- 
chinery in Regina show the immense mar- 
ket built by the demand for implements 
needed in the cultivation of that vast stretch 
of prairie land. Another thing in Regina 
which impressed me was the $70,000 Meth- 
odist church and the {60,cco Presbyterian 
edifice, both handsome and substantial build- 
ings, an index of the character of the people. 

While in the Regina district we had the 
honor of calling on Governor Forget, of 
Saskatchewan. Some trace of the snows of 
winter still lingered on the shrubs outside, 
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of being a “real” pioneer. He related 
many incidents concerning the Riel Rebellion 
which were most interesting. In 1870, the 
first Riel Rebellion occurred, and in 1885 a 
second insurrection broke out, led by Louis 
Riel, which resulted in his execution. 

I learned from Governor Forget that there 
had been a prospect of the difficulties being 
adjusted in a peaceable manner, saving fur- 
ther bloodshed, but fora telegram which was 
sent to the government at Ottawa, reading: 

““May we send two official half-breeds to 
Ottawa, and everything can be adjusted?” 
This read, when it reached its destination: 

“May we send two hundred half-breeds 
to Ottawa, and everything can be adjusted?” 

The reading of this telegram caused con- 
sternation. 


TOWERING STACKS OF GRAIN 


Lut inside was the warmth of true Canadian 
hospitality. Around the entrance hall was a 
balcony, supported by a stairway, such as 
one reads of in novels, but seldom can visit. 
On the left was a large conservatory, fairly 
ablaze with gorgeous geranium blossoms as 
large as a cardinal’s hat. Indeed, this is 
en oasis of beauty in time of winter snows. 
Many a distinguished guest has passed 
through the portals of Government House. 
| ae 

The governor is of French descent, and 
his library showed a broad taste in read- 
ing. All the current periodicals were there, 
and also those old volumes which speak of 
the delight of a ong winter evening’s reading, 
while the snow drives outside and the fire 
gleams cheerily within the grate. Governor 
Forget has lived in Regina twenty years, 
which of course gives him the distinction 


“What can they think up there?” ex 
claimed the officials in Ottawa, ‘‘to even 
dream of sending two hundred half-breeds 
to confer with us about this matter? It 
would mean massacre.” 

The delay incident to getting the telegram 
corrected was fatal. The spark was fired; 
and the rebellion -continued which resulted 
in the hanging of Louis Riel. 

a ee 

On the walls of the governor’s room were 
pictures of Premier Laurier and other dis- 
tinguished Canadians, and all through the 
charming old dwelling by-gone faces seemed 
to flit; one could readily imagine the en- 
actment here of many a romance connected 
with the pioneers of Saskatchewan. 

Not far from Government House we 
visited the headquarters of the famous North- 
western Mounted Police, which is one of 
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ON THE NORTH SASKATCHEWAN 


RICHARD COOKE, ONE-TIME SCOUT IN THE FORCES AGAINST LOUIS RIEL, NOW MAYOR OF PRINCE ALBERT, 
AND HERBERT VANDERHOOF, EDITOR OF THE CANADA-WEST MAGAZINE, SECRETARY OF THE 
WESTERN CANADIAN IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION. 


the finest police and military organizations 
in the world. Although not strong in num- 
bers, the very sight of their scarlet coats 
seems to instill a respect for law and order, 
and their presence in Northwest Canada 


is given as the reason why outlawry in that 
section has not been so common as on the 
frontier in the States. 

In these Regina headquarters the police 
are trained, being largely recruited from 
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scions of old houses in Great Britain—young 
men who are seeking adventure—who hold 
these positions because they afford a life 
in sharp contrast to the dismal routine of 
a military career. 

Commissioner Perry is in command of 
the barracks. We visited the officers’ mess- 
house, and later witnessed an exhibition of 
fancy riding in the riding hall, where all 
recruits are thoroughly drilled, winter and 
summer alike. In the little assembly hall 
we had a glimpse of the social life of thé 
post, remnants of decorations of some festive 
event in the winter’s gayety still adorning the 
walls. Outside, the men were enjoying their 
field sports in the evening, and from the flag- 
pole the Union Jack waved majestically. 

The equipment of the R. N. W. M. P. al- 
ways has a smartness peculiarly its own, 
whether it is traps, wagons or saddles, and 
these mounted police certainly afford a pictur- 
esque glimpse of life in the Canadian West— 
I even began to find myself sympathizing 
with the young maidens who indulge in 
“the love that loves a scarlet coat.” 

a 


These scarlet-garbed police are taught how 
to live in the saddle. From this post they 
are sent to the far off forts in the Klondike, 
Yukon or other distant posts for two years’ 
service. On that day a number of men were 
preparing to leave for a place 2,000 miles 
away, on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

You have heard of the charms of English 
tea? Well, we had taken tea in the afternoon 
at Government House, but that didn’t pre- 
clude taking tea again with Commissioner 
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Perry. I began to think that I might be- 
come like the American lady in London, who 
grew so fond of English tea that, no matter 
how many times it was offered to her, she 
assured her entertainer that she ‘‘could 
always worry down another cup.” Good 
English tea may not inebriate, but it -cer- 
tainly cheers, and when I had taken my third 
cup I found my tongue wagging loquaciously. 

Loth to leave, we returned to the bus- 
tling little city of Regina, with its push and 
go, its busy streets, its sturdy people and 
splendid stores. The shop windows indi- 
cate that there is nothing too good for the 
Saskatchewan farmer folk. Silks and satins 
and dainty luxuries of all kinds from the mar- 
kets may be found in these far-off cities on 
the prairies, where the railroads afford quick 
communication with distant points. 

eae) 

On we went to Moose Jaw, where the 
western junction of the ‘“‘Soo” road is lo- 
cated, and where thousands of travelers are 
coming in from the south. I learned that 
the literal Indian name of Moose Jaw was 
quite a different one to that now used. Trans- 
lated, it reads: ‘‘The - Creek - Where - the 
White - Man - Mended - the - Wagon - with 
the - Moose - Jaw - Bone.” 

Here are the finest stock yards between 
Winnipeg and the Rockies. The secretary 
of the Board of Trade is always on hand 
at the station, and in a cozy building near-by 
he has an exhibit of all the products of the 
Moose Jaw district, and even the man from 
Missouri could not fail to be satisfied with 
the manner in which he is ‘“‘shown.” 
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C. P. R. CALGARY IRRIGATION CANAL, WESTERN CANADA 


THE GREAT IRRIGATION CANAL 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CANADIAN 


HE people of the irrigated locality some- 
what resent the imputation of drought 
suggested by the irrigation project, but in 
modern agricultural science it is recognized as 
very advisable to fortify in a climate that 
has even once shown signs of being too dry, 
and where irrigation, though not a necessity, 
is a decided advantage in increasing produc- 
tion. By this additional moisture, the already 
great productiveness of the land is enhanced 
and every crop is absolutely insured. 

In early days, Mr. Dennis was in the 
employ of the Dominion government, and 
made surveys in South Saskatchewan in 
1884. Even then he took up seriously the 
question of irrigation, for the government 
at that time had to expend $45,000 in this 
area, to purchase food for the settlers. A con- 
vention was held in Calgary in the interests 
of irrigation, the desirability of which was 
eloyuently presented and pressed to a suc- 
cessful issue. Then came along the wet 
years, and some thought that bumper crops 
would always continue, and the privations 
and sufferings of the early settlers were soon 
forgotten. But anyone who can look back 


WEST 


upon actual experience of those dry years 
in the Northwest, will heartily agree that 
Calgary is fortunate in having one great 
magnet which has attracted more general 
attention to Canada and the vast resources 
of Canadian wheat lands than any other 
one thing. 

It is a far cry from the Isthmus of Panama 
to the Canadian West, but here I was forcibly 
reminded of the canal project, inspected 
a few months previously, and my delight in 
“big ditches” was intensified; nothing less 
than a thorough investigation satisfying me. 

As we whizzed along in Mr. Lowe’s auto- 
mobile, in company with Mr. J. R. Wheeler, 
making a tour of the “block,” as the canal 
district is called, we saw wheat being sown 
in a snow storm. 

What a splendid sight it was to look over 
the hills of Calgary and see the great flocks 
of sheep, and off in the distance the steam 
plough ‘“‘breaking” the virgin soil. The pla- 
cid countenances of the large herd of horses 
and cows seemed to disclaim the very idea 
of a hard winter. The towering elevators, 
the mills, the Canadian Pacific gardens, 
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the stock-yards, the herd of range cattle— 
no one can look upon these and fail to under- 
stand that they are indeed the signs of the 
creation of a new Canaan. 

Crossing the Elbow River, and mounting 
the surrounding hiils, we came upon the 
gateway of the great canal, and gained a 
splendid view of the “big ditch.” The 
canal leads directly out of the river, and 
the flow of water can be regulated to a 
gallon. We drove along the Wing Dam, fol- 
lowing the course of the water snuggled against 
bluffs. In the deep ‘cut 26,000,000 cubic 
feet of earth have been excavated with the 
aid of the Bucyrus steam shovels, which- is 
nearly as much as remains to be taken out 
of the Culebra cut on the Isthmus. The 
canal is fifty feet wide and ten feet. deep, a 
beautiful blue vein of nourishment, with a 
gentle gradient that seems ascending as the 
river rapidly descends. 


* * * 


The history of this project is interesting. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railroad was 
built, their land grant awarded them every 
alternate section of good land. This tract 
was then considered worthless for settlement, 
and other portions were allotted. Later on, 
when the Canadian Pacific proposed the 
canal project, the government gave them 
this solid block of 3,000,000 acres in what 
was then regarded as a dry district. This 
was done because, by the provision in the 
original land grant, the railroad was not 
required to take land unfit for settlement. 
There was a large stretch of country from 
Moose Jaw to Calgary which was not con- 
sidered suitable for farming or settlement 
purposes, so the railroad claimed the privi- 
lege of selecting land in lieu of this section, 
and chose land in the Saskatchewan Valley. 

When the irrigation project was first ini- 
tiated, raw land in this block could be pur- 
chased for three to four and a half dollars an 
acre. Now, within the same radius, and 
tributary to this section, land is bringing ten 
to twenty-five dollars an acre, though not 
‘under the ditch,” which indicates a tremen- 
dous advance in land values. 

In Mr. Dennis’s office are maps and pho- 
tographs of the work as it has progressed 
for years past; like Gaul of old the canal 
is divided into three parts, eastern, cen- 
tral and western. The main cana] is 17 
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miles long, with 63 secondary canals aggre- 
gating 50 miles, and 800 miles of distributing 
canals, making an astonishing total of 967 
miles of tributary waterways. Today there 
are 625,000 acres of irrigable land, tributary 
to the 480 miles of canals already constructed, 
so that this tract is looked upon as abso- 
lutely insured for crops for all time. The 
entire block extends 150 miles north and 
140 miles east of Calgary, covering a prairie 
plateau. The soil is black loam, clay sub- 
soil in the eastern bloeks, every foot of the 
land assuring good crops constantly. 

ae 


The ultimate result will be that in coloniz- 
ing this block, farmers will all want irriga- 
tion, for once the sense of security given by 
the possession of irrigated land has been 
known, that assurance as to crops and profit 
will be desired by all cultivators. Here we 
are with a few more bushels of facts:—Three 
years ago Southern Alberta shipped 82,000 
bushels of wheat, and in 1907 it is estimated 
that the production will reach 4,000,000 
bushels. ‘These figures give a picture of 
the comprehensive and tremendous growth 
of the Calgary district. 


* * * 


The next largest project to the canal 
now operating near Calgary is only 300,- 
ooo acres, which looks small compared with 
the 3,000,000 acres covered by the Cana- 
dian work. The land reclamation of the 
United States has included eighteen sepa- 
rate propositions, but in all they total less 
than 1,900,000 acres, while the largest single 
area is 250,000 acres. The immense Cana- 
dian project has cost $6,000,000, which has 
opened for farm homes the land in touch 
with the magic waters of the Bow River. 

The mode of managing this irrigation 
project has eliminated that bugaboo litiga- 
tion; for it has been grimly remarked that 
more money has been spent in the United 
States on irrigation litigation than on irriga- 
tion itself. Experts from all over the world 
have studied with much interest the opera- 
tions in Calgary, and have concluded that 
in many respects the irrigation laws there 
are far ahead of the times. Secretary Wilson 


and other United States officers, who have 
looked into these matters have affirmed, in 
Bulletin No. 96, that the law is about as 
nearly perfect as anything of the kind ever 
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A ROUND-UP OF HORSES ON ELBOW RIVER, ALBERTA 


WHEN THE SHEEP COME DOWN TO DRINK—A DITCH OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC IRRIGATION 
PROJECT—THE LARGEST ON THE CONTINENT 
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enacted. There are three cardinal points 
in the regulation of the Canadian Irrigation 
that will commend themselves for considera- 
tion: 

First: All water available is the absolute 
property of the Crown, with the suppression 
of the complicated law of common rights. 
Having taken possession, application must 
be made direct to the Crown or federal gov- 
ernment for the water, showing where, 
when and how the water is desired, with 
the details of the farm. There is always a 
clear understanding of how much is to be 
charged for the water. 

Second: The Crown or government, re- 
serves a right in the canal. This is in con- 
trast to the United States, where each state 
has its own irrigation laws, and where the 
rivers and water rights in various sections 
have been the occasion of expensive litigation. 

Third: The government owning the rights 
has a care for the distribution of the total 
-supply, and the capacity of the river is care- 
fully computed. When the application is 
made for the water, the amount to be used is 
charged up and set against that particular 
bit of property, and water is given only under 
general ang equitable regulations. This 
avoids any possibility of over record of the 
stream, or selling land as irrigable without 
the absolute assurance of a permanent water 
supply. The price of the supply of water 
is definitely fixed, and is not subject to vari- 
able laws of demand and supply. One cubit 
foot per second for 150 acres isthe standard. 
The irrigation season is fixed in Canadian 
law, and is only during those months when 
the water is absolutely needed—May, June 
and October—at which times only can the 
water be used. With such laws as these, 
and the time for using and quantity of water 
to be consumed fixed, water supply becomes 
as definite a quantity as the soil itself. 


* * * 


Non-irrigable lands have shown a wonder- 
ful productiveness in winter wheat and for 
the grazing of stock. The irrigable lands 
are devoted to all kinds of crops, and when 
desired are sold with non-irrigable lands, so 
as to afford an ideal farm, combining both 
arable and dry grazing lands. The non- 


irrigable lands are sold at twelve to fifteen 
dollars—one-quarter cash, and the balance 
payable in five equal instalments, 
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The irrigable lands carry with them a water 
right, with an annual rental of fifty cents an 
acre, to provide for operating and maintaining 
the canals. The purchaser has a direct 
title and guarantee of water for his irriga- 
tion every year in advance. 

The irrigable land of the Canadian Colo- 
nization and Irrigation Company has a fixed 
value, and the only cost to the owners of 
the land is similar to that incurred by a 
householder when he connects with the 
water mains of the city; for the landholder 
merely runs out his conduit to the main 
canal and procures the water without further 
trouble. 

In the years to come, this country will 
become one of the most populous sections 
of Canada, where thrifty, diversified farming, 
dairying and stock-raising can be carried on. 

The question of buying land in the irri- 
gated district is so emphatically a good busi- 
ness proposition that one cannot even glance 
at the literature which is published without 
being convinced that the Canadian Pacific 
Irrigation & Colonization Company have 
a most comprehensive knowledge of just 
how to settle the country permanently. 

The reports of Dr. Mead, formerly of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington 
D.C., are decidedly interesting. It is cheering 
to the farmers to know that the soil is just 
right, the supply of water ample, and the 
rights of the company secure; for upon these 
rights rest the water title of the owners of 
the soil. 

Second only to the interest in their own 
irrigation project, is the interest felt by the 
people of Calgary in the Panama Canal, 
which they regard as the eventual outlet 
for the immense wheat crop of Alberta, 
Liverpool bound. 


* * * 


The Canadian Pacific entered into the 
irrigation undertaking primarily to create 
permanent traffic. With an annual revenue 
already approximating $2,000,000 at Cal- 
gary, it can be realized that an additional 
3,000,000 acres of land under cultivation 
would furnish an immense increase in traffic 
of all kinds. It has, therefore, never been 
the intention of the road to make any profit 
on the actual irrigation, but rather to make 
the canal profitable by the enhanced value 
of the land which they own, 
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Irrigation brings the land up to its maxi- 
mum yield every year. It has been proved 
that in such climates as Minnesota, for in- 
stance, the yield of hay is increased by irriga- 
tion in a ratio of from two to three, and the 
yield of corn is advanced from twenty-five 
to thirty-five bushels per acre. On sandy 
soil it has been known to increase potatoes 
from nine to fifteen bushels. So it is evi- 
dent that there are few varieties of land which 
cannot be irrigated with profit. 

In the Alberta Hotel, I met perhaps a dozen 
farmers, who had claimed an average of Al- 
berta red wheat of from thirty-five to thirty- 
nine and a half bushels per acre, and in one 
instance—on the farm of Mr. J. P. McGur- 
ney—the average had been forty-three bushels. 
Now it does not require a skilled mathema- 
tician, even at the low price of fifty cents per 
bushel, to figure out that land at ten dollars 
and twelve dollars an acre, or even at twenty- 








DIGGING AN IRRIGATION CANAL IN ALBERTA 


five dollars an acre, is a very profitable in- 
vestment with this yield in prospect. 

- As we drove along, one could already see 
the foundations of ideal farming communi- 
ties. Clustering around these little homes 
would soon be schools, churches and all that 
can be desired for ideal home life. This 
district suggests the splendid success of the 
North Yakima valley, in the State of Wash- 
ington. It does not require the eye of a pro- 
phet or the skill of a soothsayer to divine 
that this irrigated district will bound right 
on, to the topmost pinnacle of prosperity, for 
although irrigation is new just here, the prin- 
ciple itself is almost as old as Father Time. 
It has long been an established fact that there 
is no better plan for insuring the fruitfulness 
of land. Irrigation, since the time when the 
ancient Egyptians made such wonderful use 
of the Nile, has always been a sure way to 
crop success. ‘ 
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THRESHING THE ROYAL WHEAT OF WESTERN CANADA 


AT CALGARY ON THE BOW 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CANADIAN WEST 


HE train wheeled around, with a cow- 

boy shriek, over the Elbow and Bow 
Rivers, and the brakenan called out, ‘‘Cal- 
gry,” as if it were intended for a full stop. 
It is said there that when a ranch does not 
pay, it is called a “‘rawnch,” and the “rawnch- 
ers” are generally men of the old country, 
scions of nobility, who have been sent out 
there and supported on regular stipends. 
They are known as “‘remittance men.” Tui- 
tion fees have been charged for courses in 
cowboyship, farming and “‘rawnching.” The 
cattle interests are being pushed on to more 
distant grazing grounds. 

Here was a city substantially built from 
native stone—a city with an air of thrift 
that suggests solidity. It is surrounded by 
a red-hard-wheat-raising district, producing 
over thirty bushels per acre. Alfalfa is also 
prolific, and sugar beets are grown exten- 
sively, to say nothing of the $3,000,000 worth 
of live stock shipped from this district during 
the past year. Poultry, hogs, and all the 
other generalities of diversified farming are 
also important factors in making every acre 
hereabouts a source of good revenue. 


* * * 


Through the busy streets of Calgary we 
rode in an automobile street car, the fran- 
chise of which is owned by the city. We 
crossed the Elbow River into the suburbs. 

Mr. C. W. Rowley, of the Canadian Bank 


of Commerce, called to my attention the 
exploits of the Alpine Club, which has made 
some remarkable ascents among the peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies which lie only a 
few hours to the west of Calgary. Every year 
a number of Swiss guides are brought over 
from Europe by the Canadian Pacific, to 
explore the peaks of the Rockies. They 
remain in Canada for the summer, and re- 
turn to Switzerland for the winter. Even 
the beauties and wonders of the Alps bid 
fair to be surpassed by the wonderful moun- 
tains that fringe the plains of Alberta. 
This city has a decidedly metropolitan air, 
whether its citizens are making conquest of 
mountains, or bowling in their automobiles 
over the prairies, or pushing municipal owner- 
ship of street railroads, water works and tele- 
phones. There is something go-ahead-quick 
in the very gait of the Calgary people. 
* * * 


At the Alberta Hotel we met a ranchman 
—a pessimist—the only one encountered 
during the Canadian trip. The stockmen 
have lost heavily during the cold spring. 
Horses remain out all winter and provide 
themselves with food by ‘‘pawing,” so that 
in the spring their hoofs are worn round 
by their search for fodder, and their coats 
of hair have grown long, as a_ protection 
from the cold. It is, however, sometimes 
difficult to winter cattle as successfully, for 
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they do not “‘paw” so vigorously for food. 
Notwithstanding, the general success of cattle- 
raising in Calgary has long ago made this 
city one of the greatest stock-shipping points 
on the Canadian Pacific road. 

Not far from the depot in Calgary, are 
the offices of the Canadian Colonization & 
Irrigation Company, and in an adjoining 
building Mr. J. S. Dennis takes charge of 
the famous Calgary Irrigation Block and 
the Land Department, in conjunction with 
kindred interests of the Canadian Pacific. 
Here the usual brief apology was offered 
for the chilliness of the weather, but it was not 
needed by anyone traveling from the States, 
as I hastened to inform Mr. Dennis. I 
soon discovered that if there is 8 man on earth 


for Mr. Dennis for many years, as a means 
of fortifying the crops on every farm. Mr. 
Dennis, in his thirty-five years’ residence in 
the Canadian West, has collected much infor- 
mation concerning the water supply of the 
Bow River, and three great canal systems 
are now being constructed in that country: 
one at Lethbridge, one on the Bow, and the 
third at Red Deer—all in Alberta. The 
impetus given to irrigation by the memories 
, of those early years of water famine has car- 


- ried to a successful completion the largest 


irrigation system known to the world. 
Americans are ‘‘trekking”’ to the Canadian 

Northwest, and a glance at the figures shows 

that forty-nine people went there in 1896, 


while an army of Americans, 150,000 strong, . 





INDIANS AT MORLEY 


who thoroughly understands the situation 
in Western Canada, and who looks every 
difficulty in the face only to remove it, his 
name is J. S. Dennis, of Calgary. 

About fifteen years ago, Southern Alberta 
began to attract attention. This district 
was looked upon for many years as fit only 
for grazing land, though tradition states 
that Mr. Glen, “‘a forty-niner,” came into 
the country before the opening of the rail- 
road, and recorded that he “could not find 
hay enough to keep his horses alive, though 
he traversed the very district which now 
feeds millions of cattle on wild grass 
the year through. In the years of ’96~’97, 
the springs were !ate and cold, and the cattle- 
men lost heavily and realized that some- 
thing must be done to increase the fodder- 


crop. 
As a pioneer surveyor and engineer, the 
subject of irrigation has had a vital interest 


sought this Last West in 1906. It certainly 
cannot be said that the States farmer is 
moving for his health. There is but one 
reason—he is moving because he can sell 
his own land in the home country and mul- 
tiply it ten times in area in Western Canada 
for the same price, while realizing an un- 
dreamed of profit. Here I saw the special car 
of the Luse Land Company, Limited, decor- 
ated with Canadian and United States flags, 
disembarking settlers who had traveled in 
comfort to the new home, under the care of 
this enterprising company. 

The onerous loan system, by which usuri- 
ous rates of interest are charged, is kept in 
check. Every city has a branch of the differ- 
ent large banks of Canada, and the develop- 
ment of the great West is admirably aug- 
mented by the elastic system of banking. It 
is said that money flows naturally to those 
places where it is most required, and thus 
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preserves the cohesiveness of the system of 
finance throughout the country. Better build- 
ings are being erected, and modern farming 
machinery, which is looked upon as a luxury 
in many of the older farming communities 
of the East, as well as water plants and 
lighting companies, are all here regarded 
as necessary as public roads. 

As I passed through Canada, I was beset 
with the desire to go into the poultry business, 
when I learned that nearly $400,000 worth 
of poultry and eggs were imported by the 
Calgary jobbers, and that the local market 
price is from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
dozen for eggs. 


you know,” said he, “than I decided that 
I must go astride of a good broncho. But,” 
he shook his head, ‘‘tliat horse was a ‘buster,’ 
don’t you know. No sooner was I astride 
than up he went, hooty-tooty, first on his 
front legs, hooty-tooty; and then on his hind 
legs, hooty-tooty; and then down, hooty- 
tooty; until, don’t you know, I really didn’t 
know whether I was a-foot or horseback, 
doncher know.” 

The narrative continued, interspersed with 
many ‘‘hooty-tooties,” and it was not long 
before the word began to ‘‘catch on;” in a 
few minutes there was hardly anyone in the 
office who was not making use of the exclama- 





THE HOME OF A PROSPEROUS RANCHER IN ALBERTA 


There still remains a quantity of govern- 
ment land subject to settlement under the 
Canadian homestead laws in Alberta. While 
most of the desirable holdings in proximity 
to the railroads have been taken, the con- 
struction of railroads in Canada goes on 
very rapidly, and it is always in the direction 
of the homesteads, so that in a few years 
almost any of the holdings will be accessible 
by rail. 

1) 


One of the early ranchers, visiting in the 
hotel where we were stopping, told of how he 
came to the country many years ago, and 
decided to go on a ranch: 

“No sooner was I on a ‘raunch,’ don’t 


tion which had so tickled their fancy, and 
‘“‘hooty-tooty” was generally heard. 

This is characteristic of the West. These 
new citizens on the wide prairies have no 
special reverence for English as a language, 
and do not regard it as a fixed and immutable 
means of expressing themselves, but are 
ever ready to add to it—or subtract, for that 
matter—on provocation. In time, ‘“‘hooty- 
tooty” may come to apply—at least in that 
locality—to riding a bucking broncho. 

* * * 

While in Calgary, I was impressed with 

the large number of handsome churches, 


and with the several flourishing newspapers. 
While at the Morning Herald office, late at 
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WAIST DEEP IN ALBERTA RED WHEAT 


night, with Mr. J. J. Young, I persuaded him 
to go with me to play the pipe organ in the 
Methodist church. The edifice is handsomely 
lighted with electric lights under a dome- 
like ceiling, and here, a lone auditor, I lis- 
tened to an organ recital, under the touch 
of a brother editor, which I shall never for- 
get. From the “Pilgrim’s’ Chorus,” to the 
“March of the Priests” in Athalia, he played 
on, and in grim defiance of the weather 
without, wound up with the rollicking re- 
frain of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 

This church seats over a thousand people, 
and is filled at both morning and evening 
Sunday services. The other churches in the 
city are equally well attended. Here again 


is a manifestation of the earnest character 
of the people. 
-< 

It was here I met a young Chinaman, a 
graduate of the McGill University in Mon- 
treal, who was on his way to Vancouver. 
He told me that he expected to practice law, 
later on, in China. This young man was a 
most interesting companion. He wore his 
hair cut short, and I understand that it is no 
longer a legal crime to discard the queue, and 
this mode of wearing the hair is now merely 
a custom to be followed at will. My almond- 
eyed companion was reading literature of 
deep. draught, and was evidently a born 
student and was taking copious notes. 
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MARGARET MONTCRIEFFE 


A STORY OF THE FIRST LOVE OF AARON BURR 


By Fannie C. Griffing 


HE tender and devoted affection that 

existed between Aaron Burr and the 
beautiful and unfortunate Theodosia, ‘‘sole 
daughter of his house and heart,” might 
naturally create the impression that her 
‘Dollie Prevost,” among 
many fair women, was the one real love of 
his life. 

Without doubt, the fascinating widow pos- 
sessed the love of her brilliant and eccentric 
husband, and the fact that he never re- 
married during the lifetime of Theodosia, 
proves that she really had no successor, de- 
spite many romantic stories to the contrary. 

Little is known of Margaret Moncrieffe, 
the beautiful and dashing young girl with 
the blue blood of old England in her veins, 
who was destined to win the first deep and 
passionate love of Burr’s fiery young heart. 
History tells us of many of his escapades, of 
his romantic courtship of the lovely young 
widow who ultimately became his wife, and 
of their happy life at “Richmond Hill,” but 
it is silent regarding Margaret Moncrieffe, 
who was really his first love, and whose 
power over him was so great that, at one 
time, he was strongly tempted, for her sake, 
to turn traitor to his country, and share the 


fate of Benedict Arnold. From the tattered 


pages of an old volume, accidently discovered 
in the corner of a dusty garret, belonging to 
an old, old house, I gleaned the story, and 
history confirms the facts narrated therein. 

But for the fortunes of war, the beautiful 
girl, so passionately loved, might have ever re- 
mained the mistress of Burr’s heart, and 
Theodosia never existed. And when one re- 
flects on the sad lot of the devoted daughter; 
how she suffered through her idolized father, 
and her tragic fate; we cannot but think that 
perhaps it would have been better so! 

From earliest youth, like an amorous bee, 
Burr had flitted from flower to flower, pour- 
ing into pretty ears vows of love that were 
forgotten as soon as made, and not until he 


met Margaret Moncrieffe did he experience 
the grande passion—a passion so strong that 
he wavered between its indulgence and duty 
to his country! 





When Howe was finally driven from Bos: 
ton, Washington, to guard New York stationed 
a strong force on Long Island, under the com- 
mand of General Putnam. Burr at this time 
held the rank of lieutenant, and was devoted 
to Washington. The commander-in-chief, 
having much confidence in the ambitious and 
dashing young soldier, assigned him to the 
position of aide to the bluff and impulsive 
general. 

Putnam’s wife and daughter had joined 
him, and the family occupied a large and 
imposing dwelling known as the ‘Old Man- 
sion.” 

Here Burr spent much of his time. Mrs. 
Putnam, good motherly soul, was overflow- 
ing with sympathy and kindness for the 
youthful soldier who had never known a 
mother’s love; and Nell and Bettie, pretty, 
rosy-cheeked colonial maidens, regarded him 
with sisterly affection. 

One morning, as Burr sat at breakfast with 
the family, a letter was handed General Put- 
nam, which he proceeded to read aloud, with 
the help of his young aide (the doughty gen- 
eral was no scholar). 

The epistle, which was from a British off- 
cer, a colonel under Howe, informed Putnam 
that in the hasty departure of the English 
army from Boston, his daughter, a young girl, 
had been unavoidably left behind, and was 
now at a farmhouse on Long Island. He im- 
plored Putnam, ‘‘as a father and generous 
foe,” to take her under his protection until 
she should have an opportunity to return to 
England, or to re-join him... 

“He would find her at the Andrew’s farm- 
house, on the Jamaica road, and to know 
that his only child was under the protection 
of ‘Lady Putnam’ and her daughters would 
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lift a load of anxiety from a father’s heart, 
and make him everlastingly Putnam’s debt- 
or.” The letter was signed “‘Edward Mon- 
criefie.”” 

‘“‘What d’ye think of it, Burr?” asked the 
burly general, when he had finally mastered 
the contents of the letter. 

‘Tt is natural that Colonel Moncrieffe feels 
anxious about his daughter,” Burr replied. 
‘“‘He says she is at the Andrews’ farm, and 
I am well acquainted with the place. I can 
easily take a squad of men and fetch her here; 
that is, if Mrs. Putnam is willing to receive 
her.” and he looked inquiringly at that lady. 

‘Poor little lass!” the good woman ex- 
claimed, “‘Of course you’ll send for her, 
father! We will be glad to have her. Think 
of her being separated from her father, and 
alone among strangers!” 

‘Suppose she turns out to be a spy, and 
gives the whole garrison over to the Red 
Coats!” chuckled the general, as he rose 
from the table. ‘‘Go for the hussy, if you 
like, Aaron, and, mind you, tell her that if 
I catch her at any tricks, I'll hang her as 
high as Haman!” 

Nell and Bettie were delighted at the pros- 
pect of a companion, and entered into a 
lively discussion with their mother regarding 
the arrangements to be made for the youthful 
stranger. 

Burr selected a dozen men, and departed 
immediately on his mission. As he had said, 
he was well acquainted with the place and 
the people where he expected to find his fair 
charge, having spent much of his time there 
on various occasions, engaged in the pleasant 
pastime of making love to the young and 
pretty daughter of the house. 

Arriving at the farmhouse a little before 
noon, he ordered the troopers to dismount 
and water their horses at the great trough 
near the entrance gate. 

Entering the yard, he passed unseen to 
the rear of the house, and paused at the open 
door of a large old-fashioned kitchen. A 
pretty, flaxen-haired girl, in a blue dimity 
gown, was busy at a distant table, and, steal- 
ing noiselessly behind her, Burr threw hisarm 
around her and kissed her round, rosy cheek. 

With a startled scream, she turned quickly, 
her frightened face flooding with crimson, 
avd her blue eyes with joy, as she recognized 
the intruder. ‘Oh! Aaron, I am so glad! 
What brought you here?” 
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“The fortunes of war, and a desire to see 
you,” was his gallant reply. 

“Oh! how you did frighten me!” she 
laughed, as, allowing him to kiss her rosy 
lips without protest, she gazed fondly at him. 

Poor Pattie!- She loved and trusted him; 
he was her hero, a god among men, while 
she, alas! was but one of many with him. 

Mrs. Andrews, a stout dame, now entered 
the kitchen, and Burr, hurriedly explaining 
the purpose of his visit, inquired if Miss Mon- 
crieffe was still with them. 

“Oh, yes, Aaron!” exclaimed Pattie, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘She’s down in the orchard 
now, practicing with her pistols!” 

“Pistols!” exclaimed Burr. “Can she 
shoot? What a remarkable young lady!” 

‘Beautiful’ you had better say!” Pattie 
returned. ‘‘Oh, but she is handsome, and 
clever, too! She spends her time riding and 


‘shooting at a mark—there she goes again!” 


as a pistol shot sounded from the garden. 

“Tl go and find her, as we must leave 
directly after dinner,’ remarked the young 
aide, as he stepped into the yard. ‘‘How 
old is she, Pattie?” 

‘Sixteen, she says!” laughed the: girl. 
‘But she acts and talks more like a woman 
of twenty-five; and I tell you, Aaron, she’s 
a desperate shot!” 

‘“*So it seems,” cried Burr, as another shot 
sounded from beyond the garden. 

Passing through a large, shady backyard, 
and the vegetable garden, the young soldier 
paused at a rustic gate, overhung with honey- 
suckle, that led into the orchard. 

From this coign of vantage, he perceived, 
a few paces distant, a young girl with a 
rounded and remarkably graceful figure, en- 
gaged in re-loading the weapon she had just 
discharged. 

The ‘‘Lady of the Lake” had not then 
been written, or else the future statesman 
might have been tempted to exclaim: 

“Ne’ergdid Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad or a Grace, 

Of finer form or lovelier face!” 
As it was, he could only gaze, “‘and still the 
wonder grew,” as, placing one lovely hand 
upon her hip, she stepped back a pace, and, 
lifting her right arm with a superb gesture, 
sent a ball squarely into the center of a card 
tacked to the trunk of a distant tree. 

“Bravo! bravo! A. splendid shot!” and 


,Burr advanced, clapping his hands softly. 


a| 
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Wheeling quickly, with a startled air, the 
girl fixed upon him the wondering gaze of a 
pair of large, dark and fearless eyes. 

“Miss Moncrieffe!” and Burr bowed pro- 
foundly, as only he could bow. ‘I am 
Lieutenant Burr of General Putnam’s staff, 
and am the bearer of a letter from your 
father, Colonel Moncrieffe, which will ex- 
plain my presence here.” 

He placed the letter in her hand, and 
while she opened and rapidly perused it, 
his eyes feasted themselves upon the loveliest 
face and form upon which they had ever 
rested, and which he was to see in his dreams 
in years to come—and only in dreams! 

Rapidly the dark eyes of the young girl 
traveled down the irregularly scrawled and 
badly blotted pages of her father’s letter, 
until they reached his signature. Then 
quickly they were lifted, beaming with joy, 
to the face of the waiting soldier. 

“T’m delighted to meet you, Lieutenant 
Burr!” she exclaimed, in a voice clear and 
bold as that of a chaffinch, at the same time 
extending her hand with a charming gesture. 
“And more delighted still,” she added, 
laughing, ‘‘at the prospect of again seeing 
a town! I’ve almost died of dullness here. 
S8 you have come to escort me to General 
Putnam’s headquarters?” she continued, as 
Burr, bowing gracefully over her hand, ex- 
pressed his delight at meeting her. ‘‘When 
do we start?” 

“As soon as the troopers are rested, and 
you are ready,” he replied, while his eyes 
dwelt with unconcealed admiration on the 
charming face and form .before him. 

“T’m always ready!” she laughed. ‘As 
soon as Selim is saddled, and I don my habit 
and buckle on my pistols, I’m ready to march! 
I’m a soldier’s daughter, you know!” 

Stooping, she lifted the pistol from the 
grass where she had dropped it, and walked 
to the kitchen door at his side, chatting easily 
the while, without a trace of embarrassment, 
every moment increasing Burr’s surprise and 
admiration. 

“So I’m to leave you at last, Pattie; or, 
rather, you are going to get rid of me!” Mar- 
garet exclaimed gaily, as the young girl ad- 
vanced to meet them, smiling and blushing. 

“T’m so sorry! I'll miss you so much!” 
stammered Pattie. ‘But I know you'll be 
glad to go; it’s been dull for you here.” 

“Right sorry I’ll be to leave you, dear 


Pattie!” smiled the English girl. ‘But how 
I long to see a town again!” 

Pattie spoke sincerely. Her simple heart 
was filled with admiration and love for the 
beautiful young creature who had entered 
into her quiet life like some bright storm- 
driven bird from far-off shores, giving her 
glimpses of the great unknown world whose 
joys were forever beyond her ken. Her 
going would leave a void in Pattie’s life and 
an ache in her heart. Even now, with the 
quick eyes of love, she saw those of her 
lover gazing as if fascinated at the beautiful, 
sparkling face of her young guest. 

‘“T must haste and make ready for my 
journey,” cried Margaret gaily. ‘‘Mrs. An- 
drews, will you have them saddle Selim? 
Lieutenant Burr wishes me to leave directly 
after dinner.” Gathering her skirts in one 
hand, she ran into the hall and up the steep, 
narrow stairs, singing ‘‘Barbara Allen.” 

Burr’s eyes followed the graceful figure 
until it had vanished, and then, turning, met 
the reproachful gaze of poor Pattie. Ac- 
tually forgetful of her existence, so com- 
pletely did Margaret Moncrieffe fill his 
thoughts, he turned, and, with an absent air, 
rejoined his men upon the piazza; and over 
Pattie swept a burning wave of jealousy and 
anger. Alas! she felt instinctively that the 
fair English girl had already replaced her in 
the heart of her fickle lover. 

The gallant troopers gazed in open-mouthed 
wonder and admiration at the radiant and 
joyous young damsel who joined them at the 
noon-day meal, enchanting all by her friendly 
manners and brilliant wit. After the meal, 
she appeared on the piazza clad in a dark 
green, exquisitely-fitting habit and large 
velvet hat with drooping plumes, ready for 
the journey. ‘‘Selim,” a magnificent hunter, 
his glossy flanks flashing in the sunshine like 
polished ebony, stood saddled and bridled 
at the door. 

Placing a slender, arched foot in the hand 
of a waiting trooper, light as a bird to a 
bough, she sprang to her saddle. The met- 
tlesome steed fretted and reared, but his mis- 
tress, firm as a rock in her saddle, controlled 
him without apparent effort, patting his 
arched neck and talking in soothing tones 
to the fiery creature. Waving an affection- 
ate adieu to the silent and tearful Pattie, she 
gave the reins to Selim, and bounded down 
the dusty, winding road, followed by Burr 
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and the troopers. Not more than twenty 
at this time, Burr, naturally refined and un- 
ustially well-educated, possessed a remark- 
ably handsome face and figure. The stirring 
period in which he now lived had developed 
all that was romantic and sentimental in his 
tiature. What wonder, then, that he so 
quickly fell under the spell of Margaret Mon- 
crieffe; who, although but sixteen years of 
age, was as well-versed in worldly lore as a 
woman of thirty. Accustomed to the society, 
flattery and admiration of men from her 
earliest childhood, the bashful timidity natu- 
ral in very young girls was entirely lacking in 
her. During Howe’s occupancy of Boston, 
she had been the belle and toasted beauty in 
the social set composed of the English offi- 
cers, their wives and daughters. Seldom, if 
ever, were two natures more perfectly con- 
genial than those of the young English girl 
and Aaron Burr. A mutual attraction drew 
them irresistibly toward each other, and dur- 
ing that memorable ride of a few hours, they 
became more intimately acquainted than in 
months of ordinary social intercourse. To 
the end of his life, Burr never forgot the 
pleasure and delightful sensations he experi- 
enced during that ride with Margaret Mon- 
crieffe through forest glades and along the 
dusty highway, while the attendant troopers 
considerately loitered in the rear. 

Relief from suspense concerning her father, 
and joy at the prospect of again mingling in 
congenial society, acted like wine on the 
young girl’s spirits. Although conscious of 
her beauty and power, it yet pleased her, at 
times, to affect a childlike innocence and 
naivette that was most captivating, and an 
added charm to a nature unusually fascinat- 
ing. 

Long ere they reached their destination, 
Burr was completely enthralled by the charms, 
physical and mental, of the lovely young crea- 
ture who had so suddenly entered his life to 
play no unimportant part therein in the days 
that followed. And Margaret was equally 
fascinated by the young soldier; instinct- 
ively, she felt that this man, her equal in all 
things, would, while yielding her a worship- 
ping devotion, still be master of himself and 
her. 

The love of mature years may be deeper, 
stronger and more lasting, but it lacks the 
magic of first love, where we wander on en- 
chanted ground, viewing life with inexperi- 
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enced, unknowing eyes, and what we after- 
ward regard with indifference is a sweet and 
thrilling mystery. These two natures, so 
eminently fitted for each other by birth, 
breeding and disposition, were already ex- 
periencing the first glow of what was to prove 
the master passion of each life—a love 
strengthened by difficulties, and akin to the 
grande passions of which the world some- 
times hears and immortalizes in song and 
story. 

The fact of her being the daughter of the 
enemy of his country, and sharing her father’s 
sentiments as she did, caused Burr to always 
maintain an extreme reticence in regard to 
his love for Margaret Moncrieffe. Possibly 
it was the same with her, and hence the rea- 
son of so little being known of that blissful 
period in the life of each. 

At the portals of the “Old Mansion,” good 
Mrs. Putnam and her daughters welcomed 
the young stranger with sincere and simple 
kindness, while the great bulk of the burly 
general shook with delighted chuckles as he 
again repeated his warning in regard to spies 
and the fate of Haman! 

Accustomed to the reading of character at 
a glance, and adapting herself to every- situa- 
tion, Margaret, with infinite tact, instantly 
found the most’ vulnerable spot in Mrs. 
Putnam’s motherly heart, by the words: 
“My mother is dead!” Then to the girls: 
“How I envy you! You have what I never 
had—a home and mother!” and she wiped 
away a tear, perhaps sincerely. 

“*You poor little lass!” and the good woman 
put her arms around the weary girl, while 
Nell and Bettie, overcome with sympathy 
and admiration, fell upon her and almost 
bore her bodily from the room, to lavish upon 
her every attention, care and kindness their 
loving hearts could suggest. 

“Take care of your heart, Aaron!” the 
jolly general chuckled, as the girls left the 
room, ‘Or the little wench may turn your 
head and run you over to the Red Coats!” 

‘“Now, Pa, for shame! The lass is but a 
child!” rebuked his good dame severely, while, 
to cover his confusion, Burr hastily left the 
room. 

Thus it was that Margaret Moncrieffe be- 
came a member of Genera] Putnam’s family; 
and such is the influence of a personality such 
as she possessed that, young as she was, she 
soon became the central figure about which 
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the others revolved. Mrs. Putnam was ‘‘My 
Lady,” (she reminded her so much of dear 
Lady Chesterfield!); the general was ‘‘Grand- 
pa;” and the two girls ‘“‘Cousins Nell and 
Bettie.” 

Playfully and tactfully she discussed the 
war with the doughty old warrior; housekeep- 
ing matters and gossip with his spouse; dress, 
fashions and beaux with the delighted girls. 
Brilliant, witty, tactful and most entertaining, 
she kept the entire family charmed and 
amused, 

With every day, Burt’s love and admira- 
tion for the girl increased, and with his love 
was mingled wonder that he should have won 
the love of such a wonderfully fascinating and 
beautiful creature—or was she only playing 
with him, for some secret end? Perhaps, 
among her many admirers, there was a lover 
—and at the thought his heart, a-flame with 
adoring passion, would contract with jealous 
rage. 

They guarded their secret well. Mar- 
garet, at least, never betrayed herself by word 
or glance. Burr was less successful; but 
that he should admire her was only natural 
to the simple Putnams. 

Across the wide hall of the “Old Man- 
sion,” and opposite the parlor, was a small 
room, half library, half office, and here it 
was that Putnam transacted business, re- 
ceived reports, etc., and here Burr often sat, 
writing or conferring with the burly general. 
Thither Margaret often found her way, hav- 
ing stolen away from her unsuspecting com- 
panions, on the plea of writing to her father. 
The moment the young people were alone, 
pen and paper were laid aside, and, stealing 
behind his chair, she would clasp her arms 
about his neck, and in sweet converse the 
moments would pass, until the sound of an 
approaching step would send her flying back 
to her seat. 

Early hours were the rule in the Putnam 
household, ten o’clock being the limit allowed 
the girls for remaining in the parlor. At nine 
o’clock, if there were no guests, Dame Put- 
nam would roll up her knitting, and the gen- 
eral would knock the ashes from his pipe. 
By ten, all lights were out; darkness and 
silence reigned in the ‘Old Mansion.” 
Laughingly, Margaret would bid her hosts 
“good night,” and follow Nell and Bettie 
to their chamber. After a few minutes of 
girlish chatter, she would give each a good- 





night kiss and, tripping into her adjoining 
chamber, close the door. Removing her shoes 
and donning a wrapper, she would extinguish 
her candle, and, lying down, wait quictly 
until the deep, regular breathing of the two 
girls assured her of their slumbers. Then, 
rising, she would steal noiselessly as a spirit 
down the stairs and enter the “‘office” by 
an inner door opening into the dining room. 
Here, as she knew, Burr awaited her, and, 
seated on an old horse-hair sofa, in the window 
recess, the young lovers passed moments of 
happiness the sweetness of which lingered 
long in the memory of each in after years. 

With every interview, Burr’s love and ad- 
miration increased, heart and mind alike pay- 
ing tribute to the beauty, intelligence and in- 
finite tact of the fair young Circe; and during 
these stolen moments, by every art in her 
power, and with all the persuasive eloquence 
of a woman in love, the girl strove to win her 
lover to the English side. They could never 
hope to be united as long as he remained the 
enemy of her country, she reminded him. 

She ridiculed the idea that a handful of 
raw patriots could succeed in throwing off 
the yoke of England and freeing the colonies. 
Washington was a fanatic; how could he 
cope with the trained armies of the English 
king! It was true that Howe had yielded up 
Boston, but—she whispered—he would re- 
turn ere long strongly reinforced. When 
this occurred, he must join the English, and 
she would see to it that he gained as his 
reward: wealth, a title from the king, and— 
herself! 

Never, perhaps, was a man more tempted 
by his ruling passions—love and ambition— 
but Burr was really attached to Washington, 
and not yet ready to turn traitor, although 
sorely tempted, often on the point of yielding, 
through fear of losing the lovely young De- 
lilah. She was too wise, however, to press 
him for a decision; content that the seed she 
had dropped would bear fruit in future. 

The Misses Putnam suddenly became very 
popular; Burr found himself besieged with 
requests for introductions to them and their 
lovely guest. Nightly the parlor of the ‘“‘Old 
Mansion” was filled with a throng of young 
officers, and the tinkling notes of the old 
spinnet gained new life and force under the 
skillful fingers of the English girl. Nell and 
Bettie were perfectly aware that their lovely 
guest, and not themselves, was the attraction 
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that drew thither so many young swains, but 
the fact caused no jealousy in their kindly 
hearts. 

Among the young men who nightly thronged 
the Putnam parlor were two British officers 
on parole, who were awaiting an exchange 
of prisoners. The elder of the two, Major 
Pittman, was a tall, handsome man of forty, 
with a scowling brow and fierce, dark eyes. 
He was a man of violent temper, with all the 
haughty insolence that characterized the 
British officers of that period. Lucky it was 
for him, that he had fallen into the hands of 
jolly, easy-going Putnam, or he might have 
fared quite differently. The other, Sydney 
Carleton, was a young lieutenant, the younger 
son of Lord Carleton, with a refined, delicate 
face and slender figure. Having been 
slightly wounded, he carried his arm in a 
sling and possessed a romantic and senti- 
mental nature. Naturally, the two were de- 
voted to their lovely young countrywoman, 
to the jealous disgust of Burr, who, when they 
monopolized his idol, sullenly retired to the 
‘office,’ refusing to enter the parlor as long 
as they remained. 

In her simple, close-fitting gown of some 
thin black material, the square-cut neck and 
elbow sleeves revealing the dazzling whiteness 
of her neck and arms, the exquisite face of 
the young girl gleamed from under her glossy 
curls like a star amid drifting clouds. While 
Bettie’s fingers tinkled over the spinnet, and 
Nell’s fresh young voice was lifted in some 
simple ballad, a rapid, low-voiced conversa- 
tion would pass between Margaret and the 
two Englishmen, in which the names of 
“Howe,” “Cornwallis” and ‘‘Clinton” would 
frequently occur. Pittman gazed upon the 
young girl with bold and insolent admiration, 
from which she shrank, while Sydney Carle- 
ton hung upon her every word, his melan- 
choly gray eyes fixed adoringly upon her face. 

One morning Margaret entered the office, 
and, finding Burr alone, seated herself oppo- 
site him at the green-covered table, announc- 
ing that she intended writing to her father. 
As she drew paper in front of her, and dipped 
her pen in the ink, heavy footsteps sounded 
without, and General Putnam entered with 
something like a scowl] upon his broad, good- 
natured face. 

“Look here, Burr!” he exclaimed, throw- 
ing an open note upon the table before the 
young aide, “I’ve always suspected that 


d—d Corbin of being a Tory, and a spy as 
well, and here’s a note saying he’ll bear 
watching! Do you send a man there tonight, 
with orders to keep his eyes and ears open. 
If I catch the d—d rascal up to any mischief, 
by the Eternal, I'll hang him as high as 
Haman!” 

‘‘Who do you suppose sent it?” inquired 
Burr, seeing that the note was unsigned. 

“Some friend of ours, I guess. Send 
Deering to Corbin’s place tonight, and tell 
him to pretend to be drunk, and to watch 
Corbin and his gang closely!” 

“All right, general. T’ll see to it as soon 
as I finish this report,” Burr replied, as he 
threw the scrap of paper again upon the 
table and dipped his pen in the ink. 

Margaret had not raised her eyes, nor 
ceased her writing; but the moment the burly 
general left the room, she rose from her seat, 
and, coming around behind Burr, she leaned 
over his shoulder, her arm around his neck. 

“Do you suppose we can persuade the 
general to let us have the ball the girls are 
so anxious about?” she asked, leaning her 
cheek against his, while her eyes quickly 
scanned the open note before her. 

“‘T expect so; he is very good-natured,” 
Burr replied, as, passing his arm around her, 
he gazed fondly into the beautiful face he 
loved so well. 

Presently, Margaret returned to her seat, 
and, placing a sheet of paper over her un- 
finished letter, wrote rapidly: ‘‘I don’t know 
who Corbin is, but if he is a friend of ours, 
warm him to be on his guard. A party is 
going to his place tonight asa spy.” Slipping 
the paper into her pocket, she finished her 
letter and soon left the room. Sydney Carle- 
ton called that night, and hung over the girl, 
as she sat at the spinnet, with adoring eyes, 
whispering a thousand compliments. When 
he finally departed, she accompanied him to 
the parlor door, slipped her hand into her 
pocket, and the note into his hand, unseen. 

So when stout Sergeant Deering made his 
report, next day, it was that he’d seen and 
heard nothing suspicious at Corbin’s. Un- 
conscious of the fact that Howe was really 
returning with heavy reinforcements, Putnam 
at last gave his consent that his daughters 
give a ball in honor of their lovely guest. The 
next Wednesday night saw the great double 
parlors of the ‘Old Mansion” brilliantly 
illuminated and thronged with fair women 
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and brave men. Nell and Bettie were fresh 
and charming in their simple toilets, but Mar- 
garet shone like a star, the center of attrac- 
tion wherever she moved. Robed in purest 
white, her only ornament a string of pearls 
around her snowy neck, her glossy, curling 
hair framing her lovely, flushed face, she was 
ever the center of an admiring group, among 
whom were Sydney Carleton and Aaron Burr. 

The two young officers, each representing 
a different country, glared at each other 
darkly. More than ever, Burr felt tempted 
to yield to the wishes of Margaret, when he 
thought of losing such a radiant creature. 
What were the Colonies to him, anyway? 
Pittman had not yet appeared, and presently 
General Putnam, in full uniform, approached 
the group surrounding Margaret. 

“Oh, General!” she cried, catching sight 
of him, “I’ve been impatiently waiting for 
you! You must give me one gavotte!” 

“You impudent little hussy! How dare 
you make sport of me! I’m a good mind to 
clap you in prison!” and the burly old soldier 
chuckled until his face was crimson. 

“The idea of my making sport of you!” 
cried the laughing girl. ‘I was never more 
in earnest in my life! Come, general, one 
gavotte!” 

Putnam shook his head. ‘‘My dancing 
days are long over, little wench! There are 
plenty young gallants here with nimble legs, 
glad and willing to spin you around! Here, 
Burr, dance with this lassie for me!” 

Burr gladly and gallantly obeyed, and at 
the conclusion of the dance led his partner 
to a window somewhat apart from the crowd. 
At that moment, Pittman appeared, elbow- 
ing his way through the throng, and, catch- 
ing sight of Margaret, hurried to her side 
and coolly seated himself. His dark eyes 
under their heavy brows gleamed with an 
exultant light, and, bending toward her, he 
whispered a few words in Margaret’s ear. 

She grew deadly pale, uttered a slight 
sound, and bent her head until her drifting 
curls concealed her face. ‘‘Lieutenant Burr!” 
she whispered faintly, ‘‘Please fetch me a glass 
of water; I feel as if I should faint!” 

Burr gazed at her keenly, with jealous, sus- 
picious eyes; but she was really pale, and 
the fan in her hand trembled. Rising quickly, 
he hastened toward the dining room, and Mar- 
garet turned instantly to Pittman. 

“What is it you say?” she demanded, 


sharply. ‘‘Has Howe really returned? How 
do you know?” 

“‘Corbin got the news tonight from a spy,” 
coolly returned the major. ‘‘The troops are 
already on the island, and, do you know, 
old Putnam has never even remembered to 
guard the passes! The roads are all open, 
and our troops are now approaching from 
three different directions!” 

‘‘Heavens!” gasped Margaret, ‘‘When will 
they get here?” : 

‘Some time tomorrow. Carleton and my- 
self will escape tonight, and meet the advanc- 
ing troops. You had best go with us!” 

“T!” she cried, in astonishment. ‘Why 
should I go? The Putnams are my friends.” 

Pittman grinned in evident amusement. 
‘‘What will they say when they find out 
about the information you have sent Howe 
through Corbin? You know the general’s 
threatened to hang you high as Haman!” 

“Oh!” she gasped, “I had forgotten!” 

“Don’t worry. We can easily slip away 
after the ball is over,’’ continued Pittman. 
“T’ve a boat concealed down the river, and 
we can easily get away. Carleton and my- 
self will meet you at the corner of the street 
as soon as the guests have gone. Better get 
away while you can. We’ll take you to your 
father; he is with Howe. [I'll go tell Syd- 
ney now!” 

‘““They’ve been so kind to me!” murmured 
the girl regretfully. ‘‘How I hate to leave 
them this way! I wish I’d never meddled!” 

““Can’t be helped now; and better save 
yourself while you can! Here comes Burr!” 

Margaret started and grew paler than ever. 
In the excitement of the moment, she had 
entirely forgotten her lover. Had the time 
come for them to part? 

Burr now approached her, bearing a glass 
of wine instead of the water she had requested. 
He looked anxiously at her, as she swallowed 
it, noting with alarm that she was paler than 
ever. Pittman rose, and, with a significant 
gesture, departed in search of Carleton. 
Draining the tiny glass, Margaret also rose, 
and, taking her companion’s arm, drew him 
from the room into the wide hall, and on 
until they reached the portico in front of the 
house. 

The August moon rode high in the heavens, 
flooding the city with silver radiance, but the 
white-pillared portico of the ‘‘Old Mansion” 
was in deepest shadow. Into a recess at the 
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farthest end the girl drew her lover, and in 
quick, excited tones informed him that Howe 
had landed ten thousand men on the island, 
who were even now on their way to attack 
the fatally unguarded garrison. She must 
leave at once, to meet and join her father, 
and he, her lover, must now decide between 
accompanying her, or remaining with the 
doomed garrison. Not a word did she say 
concerning her duplicity, or that on the 
strength of the information she had furnished 
him, Howe had decided to surprise and attack 
the garrison. 

Burr was rent by conflicting emotions. 
Honor, duty, love of country bade him stay 
and hasten at once to Putnam. Ambition, 
vanity, and love of the beautiful tempter 
urged him to go. In an agony of indecision, 
he buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. ‘‘Oh, Margaret, Margaret! Do not 
tempt me!” burst at last from his quiver- 
ing lips, and there was silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

Margaret thought quickly. She must use 
strategy, and lure him on, until too late to 
turn back. 

“T must leave tonight. Pittman and Syd- 
ney will escort me until we meet my father,” 
she presently said, as calmly as_ possible. 
“Pittman has a boat, and we will go down 
the river. Meet me here some time after 
midnight, and accompany me to the street 
corner, will you not?” 

Burr stiffened at once. ‘Certainly I will; 
but why go with them?” 

“Oh, I must! I must!” she cried, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I could not bear— But let us 
return to the parlor before we are missed!” 
she broke off, suddenly drawing him toward 
the door. 

The moon floated just above the horizon, 
and the streets were in blackest shadow, 
when, some hours later, a slender figure 
slipped from the door of the now dark and 
silent Putnam mansion. Another figure, 
also slender, emerging from behind a pillar, 
joined the first, and together they descended 
the steps and swiftly traversed the silent and 
deserted street. At the first corner, the two 
Englishmen joined them; Burr hesitated a 
moment, but Margaret held fast to his arm, 
and he suffered her to draw him on toward 
the river. Under the drooping branches of 
a large tree, all four at length paused, and 
Pittman spoke: 
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“The boat is secured among those bushes; 
I'll go down and get it.” 

The cool breeze blowing across the water 
aroused Burr from the torpor caused by in- © 
tense emotion, and the agony of indecision 
that possessed him. Pittman and Carleton 
hurried toward the boat, leaving him and 
Margaret alone under the tree. A ray of 
light from the sinking moon penetrated the 
drooping branches above them, revealing to 
his agonizirig gaze the beautiful face and 
starry eyes of the girl who had bewitched him. 

Seizing her hands, he drew her toward him, 
and the next moment his arms were around 
her, while her’s encircled his neck. ‘‘Mar- 
garet! Margaret!” he groaned in agony, 
“How can I let you go?” 

‘‘We must not part!” she whispered, in 
return. “I could not bear it! You must 
go with us! My father is with Howe, and 
he will gain for you his favor and that of the 
king!” 

Burr kissed the beautiful, pleading lips, 
and, as he raised his head, from the distant 
town came the quick roll of a drum, sound- 
ing an alarm. Pittman, who was struggling 
with the coils of wet rope that secured the 
boat, uttered a furious oath, and whipping 
out his sword, began hacking and sawing 
madly at the unyielding cord, while Carlton 
rushed to the boat, threw in the oars, sprang 
in himself, and shouted: 

““Margaret! Margaret! Come on quickly!” 

Seizing her lover’s unresisting arm, the 
girl drew him toward the boat. In the dis- 
tance could be heard the sound of shouts and 
running feet. 

““Come on! Come on! Make haste!” again 
cried Carleton, and, springing to the bow of 
the boat, he seized Margaret by the hand 
and drew her forcibly to a seat beside him, 
the frail craft rocking perilously from side 
to side. 

Giving vent to a torrent of angry oaths, 
Pittman still hacked madly at the rope, and 
when at length it parted, half frantic with 
fear, he leaped forward, colliding with Burr, 
almost knocking him down. The next mo- 
ment he was in the boat, the impetus of 
his flying leap causing it to glide several yards 
from the shore. 

“Stop!” screamed Margaret. “Stop the 
boat! He is going with us!” 

Carleton shook his head, silently pointing 
to the shore, where a confused mass of men 
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could be seen running toward the river. Then 
he and Pittman bent to the oars, and the boat 
shot over the water. 

Burr stood like a statue, gazing after the 
vanishing boat, until he was clapped on the 
shoulder and found himself facing Captain 
Burton and a dozen men. 

‘Hello, Burr!” the captain shouted. ‘‘Did 
the d—d rascals get away? They have 
broken their parole and skipped out! Did 
you chase ’em down here? Oh! I see the 
boat! Fire, boys; fire! Sink ’em if you 
can!” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Burr, in agony. 
“Don’t fire! There’s a woman with them!” 

His voice was drowned in a volley of shots 
that rang out over the water, and the sound 
of a woman’s scream came faintly to his ears. 

‘“My God! You’ve killed her!” he gasped. 

““Who—what?” demanded the astonished 
captain. ‘‘Who was with them?” 

“Miss Moncrieffe!”” groaned Burr, seeing 
that concealment was useless. ‘‘You may 
have killed her!” 

“Not the beautiful English girl who was 
staying at Putnam’s?” exclaimed Burton. 
“Stop!” to his men, who were preparing to 
fire again, ‘‘Let ’em go! One of my men 
overheard the fellows planning their escape,” 
he continued, turning to Burr, ‘“‘and from 
what they said, he thinks that the British 
have landed on the island. Can’t be true, 
though!” 

“Tt is true, I am afraid!” groaned the mis- 
erable young aide. ‘‘Let us go to the general 
at once and alarm the garrison!” 

“Great Cesar!’ ejaculated Burton in dis- 
may, and calling to his men, they hastened 
back to arouse the sleeping garrison, but, 
alas, too late! 

History tells us how General Putnam 
either neglected, forgot or disobeyed the 
orders of Washington, and how the American 
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army was almost annihilated by the British 
on that fatal occasion, and was only saved 
by the unfailing genius of the great com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Burr never saw Margaret Moncrieffe again, 
and it is doubtful if he ever knew the extent 
of her treachery while being so kindly pro- 
tected by the Putnams. She was too wise 
to confide in him! Years afterward, when 
vice president of the United States, Burr 
chanced to overhear a few words of a con- 
versation between two young attachés, at a 
reception: 

‘“‘Lady Carleton?” It was the English 
attaché who spoke. ‘‘Oh yes; saw her in 
London the other day. She’s more beauti- 
ful than ever, since her husband came in for 
the title, and she became ‘My Lady’!” 

‘“‘She was the daughter of General Mon 
crieffe, was she not?” asked the other. 

‘“‘Oh, yes. She was in this country once, 
I think, ages ago, when a very young girl. 
She asked me a lot of questions when she 
found I was coming over.” 

Burr shrugged his shoulders and passed on 


* * * 


In his lonely old age, while brooding in 
lonely solitude in his narrow chamber, or 
while gazing day after day in silent agony 
over the treacherous, mocking waves of the 
ocean that alone knew the secret of his daugh 
ter’s fate, how often perhaps, did his thoughts 
drift backward, past wife, child, all his brill- 
jant career, and linger in tender recollection 
around the lovely, radiant young creature 
who won the first passionate adoration of his 
youthful heart? And who knows but that 
in bitterness of spirit, he may have reflected 
that his life might have been spared much 
sorrow and suffering, had he listened to 
temptation, and turned traitor for her sake! 























PRAYER OF CRUCIFIED SOULS 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


ta Christ who in the garden dark 
Drank deep the bitter cup of grief— 
Thou who hung on the Rood all stark, 
Dead between a thief and a thief: 
Pity the creatures frail and brief 
Down in the depths of sin and loss; 
Answer each soul that asks relief, 
For every life hangs on a cross: 


Ah, pity him that begs a crust; 
Pity the harlot burned with fire; 
Pity the burdened king august, 
And sad bard drooping o’er the lyre. 
Pity the spirits that aspire— 
All in the wind of fate they toss, 
All on the bed of pain suspire, 
For every life hangs on a cross! 


Pity the builders on the sand— 
Little the strength of time we know: 
Our joy is swept far out from land, 
And Love our dream is swift to go. 
Yea, all our toys are broken so, 
Yea, all our gold is changed to dross: 
O Man who triumphed, ease our woe— 
For every life hangs on a cross! 












































THE TWO MISSES HUNT 


By Celia Myrover Robinson 


Y DEAR BOB:— 

I send you a letter of introduction 
to my cousin, Lucie Hunt. She will 
stop at the Fifth Avenue Hotel for a few 
days with a friend, before going on to 
Washington. Be sure to call on her 
immediately, as she bears you many 
messages from me. 

Yours with love, 
BARBARA HUNT.” 


Allison read the words aloud, smiling a 
little, and then glanced at Miss Hunt, who 
‘was gazing thoughtfully at the gossipy little 
fire in the open grate. 

What a lovely, graceful vision she was! 
It seemed to Allison that he had never met 
any other woman who so thoroughly satis- 
fied the demands of his artistic tempera- 
ment; her beauty was of such an unu- 
sual order, and somehow she never offended 
his decidedly critical taste in any way. She 
was the most delightful of companions; she 
was bright, but not brilliant — brilliant wom- 
en always bored him; she could be serious, 
but not too grave; flippant at times, but 
never silly. Altogether she seemed to fit into 
his moods, it mattered not how variable they 
might be, and he had never — under any 
circumstances — found her tiresome, since 
the introduction by letter, more than a fort- 
night ago. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I am going 
to keep this note as a souvenir of the pleas- 
antest chance acquaintance of my life.” 

She glanced at him with a little mocking 
smile. ‘‘I haven’t any small change,” she 
said. 

Allison laughed. 

“Oh, that’s gratis; don’t thank me. 
are entirely welcome.” 

“When I go to Washington —,’” began 
Miss Hunt — 

‘Oh, don’t let’s talk of that,” interrupted 
Allison. , Let’s enjoy our roses while we may, 
and defer the evil day as long as possible.’ 

“But we have almost reached the evil 
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day,” she said; ‘‘I shall leave New York for 
Washington, tomorrow.” 

“No!” cried Allison. 

‘“‘Yes!” laughing at his consternation. 

Allison folded the note and put it care- 
fully into his pocket. He did not speak for 
some minutes; Miss Wunt was watching him 
closely. He felt her glance and looked up, 
flushing a little. 

“IT —I am awfully sorry you are going 
away,” he began; ‘‘our acquaintance has been 
a delightful one — that is, to me. I—” 

He was speaking haltingly, and he stopped 
and looked at her, rather helplessly. 

She smiled. 

“Tt has been pleasant for me, also, but 
then I knew I should like you. Barbara 
told me how nice you were.” 

This candid avowal made Allison stare. 
But she was always saying unexpected things! 
She was so different from other women! 

“T was not duly prepared, you know,” 
he replied, ‘‘and so, to me, it was all a de- 
lightful surprise; Barbara did not tell me 
how charming you were; it remained for me 
to find that out for myself.” 

““You should not pay me such delicious 
compliments in the glare of the lamplight,” 
said Miss Hunt, ‘‘I feel myself blushing, 
and blushes are unbecoming.” 

“Not to you.” returned Allison. 

She put out her hand in laughing protest. 
“Don’t,” she said —‘‘leave something to my 
imagination!” 

‘Your imagination is not vivid enough to 
reveal to you the depths of misery I shall 
experience after your departure.” 

‘But Barbara will be home so soon, and 
you will forget me immediately.” 

‘“‘No, I shall not forget you,” Allison said 
slowly. 

‘Have you heard from Beyreuth lately?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘T had a letter from Barbara this morning. 
I must confess that I cannot understand 
her.” 


“Why ?” 
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“Well, for one thing, her letters are so 
unsatisfactory—mere notes; says she is peg- 
ging away so hard at her music that she has 
no time for long epistles. Her letters are 
certainly indifferent and — I cannot compre- 
hend her, but ‘who is’t can read a woman?’ 
Especially a new woman. I must admit 
that she is an enigma to me.” 

“But if she is busy?” 

“Tt does not seem to me that a woman 
should ever be so busy as to slight the man 
to whom she is engaged.” 

The last word came out with a little jerk. 
He looked covertly at Miss Hunt, but she was 
still smiling dreamily at the dancing flames. 
Apparently, his words had not made any 
impression on her. 

Then she had known all along! He gave 
a sigh of relief. 

Presently she spoke: 

“Do you think you are quite fair to her?” 
she queried. 

“Do you think she is quite fair to me?” 
returned Allison. 

“No, I don’t think she is,” replied Miss 
Hunt with a little inscrutable smile, ‘but 
she is devoted to her music; she has accom- 
plished much in Beyreuth during the last 
five years, afid if a man loves a woman, he 
should trust her a little; he should take some 
things for granted. Barbara does love you, 
I know —” 

“It is hard to believe,” interposed Allison. 

“Perhaps,” she went on slowly, “‘ it is diffi- 
cult for you to believe in her because your 
own love is not sincere.” 

“The words were like a thunder-clap to 
Allison. He started; then he leaned forward 
and said, in a slow, intense way, which she 
knew betokened strong control over emo- 
tions that were fighting for expression: 

“And if that be true, is it altogether my 
fault? Is it a strange thing that a man’s love 
should die when it has been treated with the 
indifference that mine has received? When 
the woman he has loved—and Heaven knows 
I loved her once—cares so little for him 
that she can remain satisfied for years with 
seas between them, is it any wonder that a 
man is disappointed? When she has given 
as her reason, at first, that she will not bur- 
den him while he is poor; that they must 
both work and wait, and when he has slaved 
and slaved—always thinking of her and try- 
ing not only to win success, but to live the 
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life that she would have him live; holding 
always her memory as the strongest incen- 
tive to spur him on to endeavor; then when 
success is his, when he has won all, and 
more than he had ever dared to hope for— 
to be told that he must wait yet a little while 
longer! I am weary of waiting and I am 
wom out with it all.” 

Miss Hunt was silent and her face was 
a little pale. Allison waited a moment for 
her to speak, but she did not, so he went on: 
“No man could have been truer than I 
have been; there was never a moment or a 
thought that did not belong to her until— 
until—you came—Lucie.” 

His voice had dropped to a husky whisper; 
he had lost his self-control and leaned for- 
ward with a pleading gesture: 

“Lucie!” he said, ‘“‘Lucie!” 

That was all, but there was such anguish 
in the tones that she felt her eyes fill with 
tears. 

“Lucie,” he said, “‘Ilove you. If I thought 
she cared, I would not wrong her by the 
slightest act.. But, what is the use of keep- 
ing up the farce? I loved her; no man ever 
loved more truly, but her indifference has 
killed it. I cannot help it. I—” 

“But if you loved her so, how can you 
love me? Can a man—love—in that way— 
more than once?” 

“TI do not know—I do not understand,” 
said Allison, ‘‘but my heart went out to 
you from the first. It seeemd to me that I 
had always known you; that there had never 
been a moment in my life when I had not 
loved you. If she cared—” 

“But she does care,” she said. ‘‘You can- 
not know how much she cares.” 

She paused, and when she turned and faced 
Allison, he saw that there were traces of tears 
on her face. ‘She told me,” she went on 
slowly, ‘‘that it was you who were indifferent. 
She loves you; oh, you do not know how 
much she loves you! But at first she was 
afraid of ruining your career. She knew you 
were sure to win to the very top if you were 
only unhandicapped. And then when suc- 
cess came, she heard that the world was 
bowing down to you; that you were being 
made much of by the great ones of the earth. 
And then she heard that you loved another 
woman. She remembered how many years 
it had been since you had met; she remem- 
b<-ed how young you both were when she had 
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given you her promise, and she was afraid 
it was only your sense of honor that led you 
to urge her to marry you. And that is why 
she would not let you go to her; why her 
letters were indifferent; why—”. She ended 
with a little sob. q 

Allison held out his hand. ‘‘Thank you,” 
he said, “‘you are a good friend.” 

They stood in silence for some moments; 
then Allison spoke: 

“Miss Hunt, I do not know what defense 
to make to you. When I spoke as I did, of 
my love for you, I could not help it—that is 
all; my love swept all discretion aside. But 
I love you still. I must tell you; I must 
feel that you know it.” 

She stood with down-bent head. 

“‘Lucie;” he went nearer and took her 
unresisting hand in his. ‘‘I have no right 
to ask it, but Lucie, if you could give me a 
crumb of comfort?” 

“T love you,” she said. The words were 
so low that he could just catch them. Alli- 
son’s face went white; he bent and touched 
her hand reverently with his lips. As he 
did so, his glance caught the glitter of a dia- 
mond. He started. ‘‘Lucie,” he began, 
his gaze still fixed on the ring, and Lucie 
said quietly: 

“Yes, I too, am engaged.” 

“But I have never noticed—” 

‘TJ believe I used to hide it from you,” 
she said, guiltily. 

“Then you—” 

“T love you,” she said again. She heard 
something like a moan and turned away from 
the agony of his face. 

“Can you forgive me?” he asked, after 
awhile. ‘Ididnotknow. What can Ido?” 
He looked to her for help but she made no 
response. 

“Can you forgive me?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. 

She was standing, leaning against the man- 
tel with averted face. 

Allison longed to take her in his arms, 
but another face—a trusting, child-face— 
looked at him from out the past and made 
him strong. 

“Tf Barbara loves me there is only the one 
thing to be done.” 

“Ves,” she said, with face still hidden. 

““Good-bye, little girl.” 

“‘Good-bye.” 

He held her hand for a moment, and then 
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walked slowly to the door, but as he reached 
it, she made a step forward and held out her 
hand with an entreating gesture. 

“Mr. Allison!” 

Allison turned, but did not move toward 
her. 

‘“‘Bob!” There was pleading in her voice. 
‘Don’t leave me so.” 

Allison was fighting the hardest battle of 
his life. 

‘Barbara!’ 

“T know, but think of me. 
be considered ?” 

“Oh, Lucie, don’t make it so hard for me!” 

She turned away with a little gesture of 
reproach. 

“You do not love me, or you could not 
leave me so easily,” she said. 

“‘T love you. Heaven forgive me!” said 
Allison, passionately. ‘‘But you would not, 
oh, my dear, you could not wish me to prove 
false to her—your friend, who believes in me 
—and in you?” 

“But if she loves you, I love you, too,” 
said the girl, looking at him steadily. 

‘‘When I spoke to you as I did tonight, I 
wronged her and you,” said Allison. 

He spoke in a dull, slow way, feeling as 
if everything were slipping away from him. 
Mingled with an intense, passionate glad- 
ness at Lucie’s avowal of her love, was a 
feeling of disappointment in her, almost as 
keen. 

“T can only crave forgiveness and hope, 
even though the thought is death to me, that 
we may both forget soon, Forgive me, oh 
my dear, my dear,” he said, and bent his 
head and touched her fingers again with 
his lips. 

But she buried her head on his shoulder, 
sobbing out: 

“Oh, Bob! Don’t you even know me?” 

Allison pushed her gentiy back and looked 
into her tear-wet eyes, a light slowly dawn- 
ing on his face. 


’ 


was all he said. 
Am I not to 
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“I don’t betieve I shall ever quite forgive 
you,” said Allison, but she laughed in his 
face and he bent and kissed the little dimple 
in her cheek. How he had longed for that 
privilege in weeks past! 

“JT don’t know what Spirit of Darkness 
possessed me to do it,” said she, ‘‘but Lucie 
and I were such chums, and we used to talk 








things over together, and then, just for a 
joke I sent you that picture. Lucie had just 
had it taken when your letter came, begging 
for mine. I intended to tell you later, but 
you were so sure it was mine that I just let 
things go on, and then I began to hear rumors 
of your fame and then later that you were 
engaged to Miss Terhune.” 

“Those confounded newspapers—”’ inter- 
polated Allison. 

“And so, during those last three years, 
I put you off, and I did not let you know 
about the picture, and I did not know what 
to do, but I was so jealous of that Miss 
Terhune—” 

“Oh, Barbara!” 

“Yes, I was. And then when there was 
no excuse for me to stay in Beyreuth any 
longer, unless I intended to stay forever, 
your letter came, pleading with me to let you 
come for me. I did not feel as though I 
could. I was afraid to meet you because 
I thought you did not really care and I thought 
if you had even forgotten how I looked—” 

“But, Barbara, think how long it had 
been and you never would—” 

“Oh, I know! The old grievance! But 
I detest people who are always posing for 
pictures and besides—to tell you the truth, 
Bob—I was ajraid. You had idealized me 
so in the picture you painted during those 
first, dear old days. I used to think of that 
picture every time I had my photo taken, 
for I did have some, but they were all so 
hideous! really, they were. That lovely, 
idealized face used to rise before me, and 
I did not have the courage to send you one. 
I was so afraid you would be disappointed. 
Then after Lucie came over to join me. I 
discovered that she was really something 
like me when I was her age. She used to 
remind me so much of the picture you 
painted. And so, one day, in a spirit of 
fun, we sent the picture, when you became 
so importunate that it was necessary to send 
you one of some sort. And it was there that 
all the mischief began. You took our joke 
seriously, and I believe I was a little hurt 
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to think that you did not even know me. 
One day I said to Lucie: 

‘“‘T am going home and make him fall in 
love with me—the real me. Not the memory 
of the little, undeveloped child that he now 
loves.” 

“From that chance remark, my plot grew 
and thickened. I used to lie awake at night 
and think of it. I was jealous of Lucie; 
jealous of Miss Terhune; of those people 
who were making much of you, while I 
seemed to have no part in your fame; jeal- 
ous even of my old self. And so I wrote 
you that letter of introduction—to myself, 
and followed it on the next steamer. And 
then when I came and found that still you 
did not know me and that you were falling 
in love with me—the real me—I determined 
to test you; And I want to tell you—” she 
laid her hands on his shoulders with her 
eyes brimming, “I want to tell you that 
you are the dearest, best boy in all the wide 
world!” 


* * * 


Allison was putting on his top-coat. ‘But 
those letters?” he said suddenly. 

Barbara laughed. ‘‘Those letters were the 
bane of our existence. But I wrote a stack 
of them and left them with Lucie, and when 
your letters arrived, she sent you one of mine 
in answer, and forwarded yours to me. 
Didn’t you notice those letters were never 
dated ?” 

“T noticed nothing except that they were 
remarkably indifferent, and decidedly brief.” 

‘And are you sure that you love me, and 
not Lucie?” 

“T love Lucie too, for giving me my wife. 
You were fast drifting away from me, little 
girl. If she hadn’t aroused your jealousy, 
I dare say you would be married by this 
time to some beer-drinking, German student. 
We must invite your double to our wedding 
next month. 

‘““Who said I would marry you next 
month?” demanded Barbara. 

But she did. 





—— 
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THE COERGION 


VAN 


OF MYNHEER 


HOESEN 


By Henry H. Day 


tell you, it is useless to argue, Anneke. 

I will never agree to it.”’ 

‘“‘And I tell you, that if you do not agree 
to it I will never marry you.” 

“But you have already told me that you 
care for no other man but me.” 

“That is true, but I will marry no man, 
no matter how much I may care for him, 
who will not agree to have the word ‘obey’ 
left out of the marriage service.” 

“‘Very well. We shall see. I shall speak 
to your father tonight, and perhaps, when I 
have his consent, you will be more reason- 
able.” 

‘‘When you have his consent? I have 
told you twice that I have all I can do to 
prevent him from forbidding you to come 
to our house. You will not get his consent 
in a hurry, I can tell you. But, whether you 
get it or not, I will not marry you unless 
you agree to my wishes. And I bid you a 
very good-day.” 

And with this ultimatum ringing in his 
ears, Peter Dorendorf was obliged to take 
his leave. 

What was the matter with all the women, 
lately? He pondered over this question as 
he trudged angrily homeward. Had the self- 
willed and dominant spirit of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, their irascible governor, who was making 
all New Amsterdam dance to the tattoo 
played by his wooden leg, gotten into them 
also? It was true enough, as Anneke had 
said, that Mynheer Van Hoesen was none 
too well disposed toward him. The old man’s 
unamiable expression whenever his glance 
rested upon Peter and the bare civility of his 
greeting would have told him as much, even 
if Anneke had not. 

Although Peter’s phlegmatic persistency 
had been proof against behavior which would 
have frightened away a more timid suitor, 
he contemplated the coming encounter with 
Mynheer Van Hoesen with some trepida- 


tion, which, on reaching home, he strove to 
allay with plentiful draughts of his favorite 
home-brewed beer. 

How should he overcome Anneke’s rebel- 
lious spirit—how prove himself to her father’s 
mind a worthy suitor for his daughter’s 
hand? 

Turning these two questions over and 
over in his mind without obtaining a solu- 
tion to either, but consuming innumerable 
potations meanwhile, he passed the most of 
the Sunday afternoon. 

He was conscious, however, of one result 
his normal stock of Dutch courage was con- 
siderably increased. He felt capable of over- 
coming any number of objections that An- 
neke’s father might offer, and, as evening 
approached, he started off, full of confidence. 
for the home of his inamorata. His heavy 
shoes clicked loudly on the pavement as he 
walked, but their, clamor was appreciably 
subdued as he approached the neighborhood 
of the Van Hoesen abode. 

It was a fine, cool evening in early spring 
and Mynheer Van Hoesen, who seldom re- 
mained indoors unless obliged to do so, was 
sitting, warmly dressed, on a bench near 
his house, placidly smoking his pipe and 
gazing out over the Hudson at the sunset 
beyond. He took no sort of notice as Peter, 
like a well-regulated young Dutchman and 
candidate for paternal favor, drew up in 
front of him and _ saluted. 

“Good evening, Mynheer,” said Peter, 
pleasantly. 

It was apparently a most interesting sun- 
set, to Mynheer Van Hoesen, at any rate, 
for it occupied his attention to the complete 
exclusion of Peter’s greeting. 

“Tt is a fine evening, Mynheer Van Hoe- 
sen,” persisted the unruffled Peter. 

Grunt. 

“IT came,” ventured the courageous suitor, 
plunging at once into the matter in hand, 
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“to ask for your permission to pay my ad- 
dresses to your daughter.” 

The sunset suddenly lost its attractiveness 
for Mynheer Van Hoesen. Had Peter ap- 
peared before him with a Dutch blunderbuss 
and demanded that he forthwith make over 
and deliver to him all his earthly belongings, 
it would not have produced in the worthy 
burgher’s breast one-half the surprise and 
indignation that now found lodgment there. 

“What,” he cried, getting on his feet with 
as much celerity as his ponderous weight 
would allow, ‘‘You dare to aspire to my 
daughter’s hand? You, a common Bouwerei 
farmer; and she, the daughter of one of the 
foremost citizens of New Amsterdam! But it 
isa just rebuketome. I should have forbid- 
den you to enter my house! You for a son-in- 
law, indeed! You—you—”’ Rage prevented his 
proceeding further, but he continued to stamp 
up and down, pounding the ground with 
his stick. 

“But, Mynheer Van Hoesen,” interposed 
Peter, whose courage was beginning to wane 
befsre this inhospitable reception, ‘‘consider 
a moment. It is true that my possessions are 
small, but they are gradually increasing. I 
have added to my farm in the past year. 
I have bought four cows. I have—” 

“‘And I tell you,”’ broke in the old man, 
regaining his breath and returning to the 
assault, ‘‘you shall never have my consent, 
even should you own half of New Amster- 
dam! So you may take that for your answer, 
Peter Dorendorf!” 

By this time Mynheer Van Hoesen had 
worked himself into a truly alarming fury. 
He stamped up and down alternately shaking 
his stick in Peter’s face and pounding the earth 
with such a vehemence that it was a wonder 
that the staff did not fly to bits, sturdy oak 
though it was. Exhausted by his efforts, 
he paused at last at the head of a broad 
stone walk which sloped gently down to the 
river and was used, in summer, as a landing 
place for one or two small boats. 

The afternoon shower had left the walk 
with a coating of moisture which the cool 
temperature of the early spring evening had 
turned to a wafer-like surface of ice, and it 
was on the head of this path that the ponder- 
ous burgher now unthinkingly stopped. 

Slowly, but decidedly, like a ship at launch- 
ing, he began to move down the icy plane, 
rapidly gathering momentum. 


Suddenly awakening to the peril of his 
position, he endeavored to stop himself, but 
too late. He continued however, to keep his 
balance with the aid of his stick which he 
wung frantically around his head. Seen at 
a distance he might have been taken for a 
drum-major twirling his baton in the practice 
of some new and particularly difficult evo- 
lutions. 

In this manner, he advanced majestically 
down the pier and as he disappeared over 
the edge the sound of a mighty splash and 
a fountain of spray ascending heavenward, 
indicated that the placid waters of the Hudson 
had been rudely disturbed. 

Peter, who had felt the last vestige of hope 
and courage depart before the old man’s 
fierce onslaught, beheld the hard-hearted 
parent’s mishap with secret joy and exulta- 
tion. On seeing him take the plunge, the 
youthful suitor rushed forward to render aid. 

Incautious Peter! Forgetting the cause of 
the elder’s downfall he, unthinkingly, set 
foot upon the same icy pathway. 

From her chamber window Anneke had 
listened anxiously to the interview between her 
father and her lover, confident of her ability 
to bring the obstinate Peter to terms if her 
father’s consent to their marriage were once 
given. She had beheld her portly parent’s 
mishap and had flown to the rescue, not wait- 
ing to witness Peter’s disastrous attempt to 
render aid. Hence it was that as_ she 
reached the outer door, she beheld her pon- 
derous lover skidding rapidly down over that 
surface which her father had traversed only 
a moment before. 

Peter’s progress toward the river was unat- 
tended by that dignity which had charac- 
terized the launching of the worthy Van 
Hoesen. In his efforts to save himself, at 
whatever cost, from the elder’s fate, he was 
promptly upset and reached the bank in 
short order, meanwhile rotating like a huge 
roulette-wheel, which appliance of the devil 
was at that time unknown in New Amsterdam. 
An unkind fate had decreed that the hard- 
hearted parent should be floating directly 
at the foot of the dock at the moment when 
the impetuous young Dutchman took his 
plunge. 

Although the disaster to the bulky burgher 
was due to his own lack of caution, it must 
be owned that he had displayed rare fore- 
sight in selecting a place to fall in, for on the 
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bank of the river and immediately beside 
the wharf, stood a ducking-stool, one of 
those ingenious instruments of punishment for 
female scolds. This appliance was not of 
Dutch origin, but had been for some time in 
use in the neighboring English colonies, 
whence it had been adopted by the ever 
vigilant Governor Stuyvesant, and erected 
at the water’s edge, as a mute warning to 
the housewives of New Amsterdam and a 
discourager of garrulity. 

Xantippes were rare in the Dutch town, 
however, and it had remained unused, but 
the dames of the place had resented its intro- 
duction as an aspersion upon their char- 
acters. 

Down the bank, but avoiding the slippery 
pathway, flew the dutiful Anneke to the 
ducking-stool, her nimble wit showing her 
what to do. She realized, however, that her 
own strength and weight would not be suffi- 
cient to rescue her parent and her lover. 
At this moment, the respected Dominie Brink- 
erhoff, who happened to be passing in the 
roadway, was suddenly awakened from his 
reverie by a strenuous call for help. 

Looking toward the water, whence the 
sound proceeded, he beheld Anneke on the 
bank, beckoning him. 

The pious dominie, who, in avoirdupois, 
outranked both Mynheer Van Hoesen and 
Peter, displayed unwonted agility in reaching 
her side. What was his astonishment on be- 
holding in the water the two round fat faces 
of two members of his congregation, neither of 
whom, however, had been lately distinguished 
for constant attendance at divine service. 

“How now!” he cried, not ill-pleased to 
find this audience of two where they could 
not escape him, ‘‘so this is where I find you, 
desecrating the Lord’s day. You will not 
come to hear me preach, yet shall you hear 
me now, forsooth!” And he would have 
then and there proceeded to harangue them, 
had he not been reminded by Anneke that 
they could not swim and if he wished to 
save their souls by his preaching, he must 
first save their bodies. Luckily, the water 
at this point was not over-deep, and Mynheer 
Van Hoesen and Peter, by standing on tip- 
toe on the bottom managed to keep their 
faces above water. 

Together the Dominie and Anneke loos- 
ened the chain and lowered the ducking- 
chair into the water. 


“Climb in, father,” called Anneke. The 
portly Dutchman scrambled, or rather, float- 
ed, into the chair as rapidly as possible, 
and by the combined efforts of the two on 
the bank, was lifted into the air, where he 
hung, like Mahommet’s coffin, suspended 
between heaven and earth. The simile ap- 
plied to his position only. In no particular, 
could the outlines of the worthy burgher be 
said to resemble those of a coffin. 

“Pull me in, my daughter,’ he called, 
shivering with the cold, and not relishing 
the idea of being hung up to drain, even 
though he perceived that the unlucky Peter, 
directly below, was receiving most of the 
drainings. 

‘“‘We must rest a minute,” said Anneke, 
panting. ‘‘Father, do you freely give your 
consent to my marriage with Peter?” 

‘‘—Consent,”’ bellowed the old man, “I 
consent! I will see him—” A slight, but 
ominous lowering of the chair, caused him 
to break off his words. 

““You would do well to consent, Mynheer 
Van Hoesen,” put in the pious dominie, not 
sorry to see him thus disciplined. ‘Peter 
is young, and may yet make a worthy son- 
in-law, if he can be brought by your daughter 
to see the error of his ways.” 

Still the sire hesitated, when his glance 
chanced to fall upon a row of near-by houses 
which bordered on the river. 

It seemed as though from out every window 
a round, female, Dutch face was peering, and 
that the owner of each face was taking a 
most uncalled-for interest in his position. 
He remembered with shame and regret, that 
at the time of the introduction of the ducking- 
stool he had been one of its most ardent advo- 
cates, and that his prestige had, in conse- 
quence, suffered considerably. Indeed, had 
a voting contest been held at that time to 
decide who was the most popular citizen 
of New Amsterdam, it is extremely doubtful 
if the name of Jan Van Hoesen would have 
been found among the leaders. 

“Look!” cried a fat, Dutch matron, from 
an upper window, ‘“‘at last the ducking- 
stool has an occupant? Who would have 
thought that it would be the worthy Myn- 
heer Van Hoesen!” 

‘“‘Ah!”’ answered another, ‘“‘I have always 
heard that he had an unruly temper. Yet 
little did I think that he would come to occupy 
the chair for common scolds.” 











The Van Hoesen dignity could have en- 
dured anything but ridicule. 

“T consent Dominie. I consent, my daugh- 
ter. Only pull me in.” 

The chair swung shoreward like a derrick 
depositing its load, and the hefty occupant 


_ hastily dislodged himself. 


Again it descended to the water. Peter 
watched its coming with little satisfaction. 
He would have preferred the devil as a deliv- 
erer, to this throne for garrulity, but as it 
was his only hope of rescue he managed to 
squeeze his burly body into the seat and was 
elevated in the air. 

Once more it came to a pause. 

“Peter, do you agree to my conditions of 
this morning?” There was a faint suspi- 
cion of exultant calmness in Anneke’s tone. 
Peter looked at the rapidly gathering audi- 
ence upon the bank, then at the cold water 
below, from which he had just emerged. The 
prospect of a second bath was not inviting. 
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“‘T agree,” he answered, somewhat sourly. 

He was deposited on the shore and the 
two bedraggled Dutchmen lost no time in 
reaching the house. Indeed, the elder was 
nearly there, by the time Peter landed on 
the bank. 

The comments that were «borne to their 
ears from the numerous onlookers, were 
heard but not appreciated. 

“Come in, Dominie,” said the hospitable 
and grateful Anneke. ‘I will warrant it is 
many a day since you have performed such 
labor as today.” 

‘““Nay,” answered the good man, ‘“‘I must 
be going. But hark you!” calling to Myn- 
heer Van Hoesen, and his prospective son-in- 
law, ‘‘Remember this day and let it be a 
warning to you hereafter, and to all back- 
sliders like yourselves.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Anneke, ‘‘ Peter 
was the only back-slider. My father stood 
on his feet all the way down.” 


AT PANAMA 


By Charlotte W. Thurston 


OP-HEAVY, Belgian engines, side-tracked on ribbons of rust, 
Furious fire-breathing Dragons crumbling to impotent dust. 

Down through the tottering framework the clamoring monkeys crash; 
Weird from the dark cab-windows the faces of orchids flash. 
Stretched on the sun-baked footboards the loitering lizards dwell; 
Tangle of wild bejucca muffling whistle and bell. 
Herons flap lazily seaward, harsh-voiced,—and a watery thud 
Tells how the gray-green saurian slipped from the shelving mud. 
Insolent, lordly, defiant, the Chagres rises and falls; 
Fierce tears the Titan Bucyrus Culebra Cut’s challenging walls. 
Down from thy cliffs, Bas Obispo, the splintering boulders are strewn; 
Fiercely*the steel-toothed buckets shiver the clays of Gatun. 
Ocean is whispering to Ocean, foretelling the welcoming grasp; 
Glorious Sisters of Ocean, waiting the ultimate clasp. 
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MRS. FOSTER ana THE DECREES 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


By Mary B. Sheldon 


OTH Mr. and Mrs. Francis Stillman 

Foster were New Yorkers, and they were 
young. Both, also, were adventurous, for, 
though they were not aware of it, down 
in the bottom of the character of each were 
lying dormant the embryos of a gambler. 
He had accepted, almost without considera- 
tion, the offer of the English Railway Com- 
pany to go to South America on a salary of 
£50 a month, and she had been quite as 
impulsive as he about it. On the whole, 
however, hers was a practical nature, and 
though she was willing to take large chances, 
she usually kept her powder dry. She began, 
then, to ask questions. 

““How much does it cost to get there?” 

“Nothing. The company pay the freight, 
both ways.” 

“Lovely! Then even if we don’t make 
anything out of it, we have the trip?—and 
the experience?” 

“You'll have the experience all right,” a 
friend of her husband told her, significantly. 
“You haven’t the slightest idea of what it’s 
like, down in that bubbling country.” 

“Tt is what we are going to find out,” 
explained Mrs. Francis. 

“You think it’s a wild idea—our go- 
ing,” Foster said, turning to the other man. 
Why?” 

“Because that’s what it is, exactly. You’re 
giving up a certainty for an uncertainty.” 

“For $3,000 a year,” corrected Foster. 
“Tracy, you know the man who told his son 
never to give up a certainty for an uncertainty 
unless he was sure of it? That’s this case, 
precisely. If it’s an uncertainty, at least I’m 
sure of it.” 

Tracy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Of course you know they’re in the midst 
of a revolution in Colombia.” 

“Oh, yes; they’re revoluting,—they always 


are. That’s another reason for going. 
They say a foreigner can always make money 
(5 
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during one of those South American shoot- 
ing matches. I expect to get a lot more than 
my £50 a month out of it.” 

The friend then turned to Mrs. Francis. 

“T know you’re afraid of snakes,” he 
charged her. ‘‘How will you like it when 
you have at least one snake in your bed 
every night?” 

For answer she turned to her hursband. 

“Frank—?” she questioned him. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ he reassured her. ‘‘As for 
snakes, I’ve been reading up on the subject. 
I know exactly how to deal with ’em. You 
take a bottle of milk. Then you put a cork 
on the snake’s tail. Snake goes into the 
bottle to drink the milk; corks himself in; 
and there you are!” 

It was in this spirit that they left New 
York, and the succeeding forty-five days’ 
journey neither bored nor frightened them. 
On the Magdalena boat they quoted to each 
other: 

“By day, like play-house scenes, the shore slid by our 
sleepy eyes; 

By night those soft, lasceevious stars leered from those 
velvet skies.” 

Even the mule trip up from Honda did not 
discourage them. Mrs. Francis learned to 
cry, ‘“‘Hola! Mula! Echele! Arriba!” to 
the infinite interest of their arrieros; and 
before the end of the trip she ejaculated— 
‘‘Car-am-ba!” at any unusually bad place 
in the road. 

Arrived at Bogota, both husband and wife 
took the life there as rather a joke. Their 
world had never regarded a South Amer- 
ican revolution seriously, and now, even with 
the real tragedy and ruin of one daily before 
their eyes, they could not look at it in any other 
light than as a sort of military opera. They 
wrote home stories of the imprestitos, or 
forced loans, which the government was de- 
manding of individual Columbians, and of 
the manner in which the requirement was 
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emphasized,—by placing a guard of soldiers 
in the doorway of the victim’s house, and 
not allowing a human being to go in or out 
until the money was paid. They found it 
only amusing that one day the guard was 
put by mistake in their doorway, and 
that for several hours they were prisoners 
in their own home. They had callers at the 
time, and they all entertained themselves 
by playing the éiple, until a friend passed 
their window. Him they hailed and entreated 
to go to the War Office, and there tell the 
tale of their captivity; which being done they 
were of course released. 

One morning, before they were out of bed, 
a squad of soldiers entered and searched 
the house for some political prisoners who 
had escaped the night before, and who, it 
was suspected, were being hidden in the 
homes of liberal sympathizers. The Still- 
man Fosters had no one concealed on the 
premises, and for the moment they were 
annoyed at being disturbed at that hour 
of the morning. Later in the day, however, 
they realized that they had an experience 
which it is not given to the New Yorker to 
enjoy. 

It came nearer to them when one of Foster’s 
business friends, a young Englishman, went 
down tothe Tierra Caliente—the hot country 
for a few days, and got into an argument 
with a drunken officer over a question of 
passports. The dispute was finished by the 
officer’s slashing the Englishman over the 
head with a machete, and the Englishman’s 
being brought back to Bogota so nearly 
dead that it was only his Anglo-Saxon blood 
that saved him. 

Affairs like this; stories of the plots and 
counterplots of the revolution, and the daily 
decrees posted on the street corners by the 
government, took the place of the regular 
mails and the morning papers of home; 
while, instead of the topics of conversation 
to which the Fosters had been accustomed, 
they found that the gossip of the little foreign 
colony was of passports, the rise and fall of 
the exchange, mules, guerillas, coffee and 
claims against the government. They drifted 
into the life and soon grew used to it. Flor- 
ence learned where to buy old silver, what 
were the best places for Indian curiosities, 
and who made the feather-work that looked 
like water color, enamel and stained glass 
combined. 
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Accustomed to New York figures, the prices 
of things seemed to them nothing less than 
ridiculous. For a pretty little house, nicely 
furnished, in a good locality, they paid fifteen 
dollars a month. As service goes in Bogota, 
four maids and a boy were necessary; but 
the cook, who drew the largest salary, re- 
ceived only twenty cents a week in American 
gold, that sum, reckoned in the currency of the 
country, being ten dollars. 

It was this disproportion between the 
values of a dollar in gold, and a dollar in 
Colombian paper that amused the Stillman 
Fosters more than anything else. 

“Florence,” Foster would call out from 
the bedroom, “‘where are my cne-hundred- 
and eighty-eight dollar shoes?” 

“In the corner, under the 
chair.” 

““No, not those; those are my two-hvdred 
and sixty-four dollar ones. I mean my cheap, 
one-hundred and eighty-eight dollar shoes.” 

‘‘What would the people at home think of 
the prices we pay?” wondered Mrs. Francis, 
going over accounts which she kept in the 
terms of Colombian currency. ‘Look at 
this: Tea, $40.00 a pound; American sugar, 
$5.00 a pound; one pair of gloves, $60.00; 
candles, $2.50 each. Isn’t it ridiculous!” 

“Ridiculous, for us, yes; we have gold. 
But it’s very far from ridiculous for these 
poor devils whose income is in paper, and 
who get scarcely more now than they did 
when the exchange was 500 instead of 
5,000. 

When gold was low—when, for instance, 
one American dollar was worth only forty 
dollars in Colombian paper—the Stillman 
Fosters felt poor, and obliged themselves to 
economize, in cigarettes for him, and boca- 
dillos for her. If they sold a draft one day, 
and the next day the exchange was one hun- 
dred points higher, they mourned their lack 
of foresight, and wondered why on earth 
they had not waited twenty-four hours longer. 
Or, if they sold, and then the price of gold 
went down, they felt that as speculators, 
not to say financiers, there was not their 
equal in Colombia. The spirit of speculation 
was in the air. The very fact that one had 


steamer- 


to sell his gold or his drafts to get the money 
of the country to live on made it a matter 
of daily, sometimes hourly interest, whether 
one got more or less by the exchange; and, 
constantly doing business of that kind, it 
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was impossible not to try to buy low and 
sell high. With every teport of a baitle; 
with every new decree of the government; 
with every arrival of mail, bringing drafts 
from abroad; with every fresh rumor about 
the canal, the exchange went up or down, 
sometimes five hundred points in a few 
hours. 

One day came news, apparently authentic, 
of war between Colombia and Venezuela, 
and gold went higher than any one had ever 
seen it before. 

‘By Jove!” cried Foster, excitedly. “If 
I only knew the truth of that story! Of course, 
if it’s so, gold’s going to stay high; but if 
it isn’t, and the exchange drops, there’ll be 
a chance to make a pile of money!” 

He waited a day. Nothing further was 
heard of the international difficulty, and gold 
went down over one hundred points. 

“Just as I thought,” quoth Foster, “wish 
I’d bought paper yesterday. But it will go 
lower still before it goes higher. Florence,” 
he turned to her impetuously—‘‘I believe 
T’ll go in for a lot!” 

“T didn’t know you had a lot to go in 
with,” she commented, suggestively. 

“T can get it; there’s no trouble about 
that.” 

“How?” 

“From the banks.” 

“Borrow it?” 

“Why not?” 

“But if you lose—?” 

“T shant lose. The exchange is going 
down, beyond the shadow of a doubt. Don’t 
worry about it. You'll see it will come out 
all right.” 

It followed as he had said. For several 
days the exchange dropped steadily, and the 
paper he had borrowed gold to buy became 
several hundred points nearer its nominal 
value. 

Then, one afternoon he came in from the 
office with rather a long face. 

“Florence,” he explained, frowning, ‘I’ve 
got to go to Giradot tomorrow morning.” 

“What is Giradot?” she asked him. 

““What’s Giradot? It’s a place—two days 
from here—down in the hot country. I’ve 
got to start on the eight o’clock train, in the 
morning.” 

“Are you going all the way by train?” 

“Great Caesar! No! Do you think we’re 
in the Empire State? I go about two hours 
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by train; then a day on horseback; theti 
the rest of the way in a push car to Giradot.” 

“A push car?” 

“Ves, a hand-car—over the Company’s 
rails. Some places where they’ve burned 
the bridges, it’s nothing but rails—the wood’s 
been burned away underneath. I get out 
and walk, but the push car men take the 
chances, and go over deep ravines on nothing 
but iron tracks.” 

“Frank!” ‘ 

““Nobody’s been hurt yet. Don’t look like 
that; I’ve told you I’m not going to do it, 
Never mind it, anyway, the point is, that 
I’ve got to be out of Bogota for at least a 
week, and quiei sabe, what’s going to happeti 
to the exchange while I’m gone?” 

‘““Buy gold before you go.” 

“Can’t. It’s too late in the day, now, 
and I’ve got to start too early in the morning.” 

“What are you going to do, then?” 

“Take the chances. I don’t like it, but 
there’s nothing else to be done. If it will 
only hold a week longer, I’m all right; I’ll 
be back a week from tomorrow, by the after- 
noon train. Caramba! I’m going to buy 
gold the first thing I do when I get here! 
I'll be glad when the thing’s off my mind.” 

Florence saw him off the next morning, 
then went back to the house to calculate 
how many hours there are in the average 
week. One hundred and sixty-eight! ‘But 
perhaps it will go down to one hundred and 
fifty,” she hazarded, her mind on the ex- 
change. 

Her one interest during the succeeding 
days was in keeping track of the money 
market. She called on all persons she knew, 
and at each place, just as she was coming 
away, she inquired, with a casual little smile: 

‘“‘Well,—and what is happening to that 
ridiculous exchange? When it goes to six 
thousand, I’m going to buy the old silver 
cup at Frankel’s.” 

Every one told her—but she made no 
sign—that gold seemed to be going down 
rather than up—and that if this sort of thing 
continued, really, foreigners would be as poor 
as Colombians. She almost held her breath 
as the days went on, and it got to be Wednes- 
day, Frank was to’ come Thursday — and the 
exchange was still low, and, apparently, 
stationary. 

Wednesday afternoon she made her last 
calls, stopping, just before time to go home, 
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at the house of the minister of war. His 
wife spoke an English of her own, but they 
had been very kind to the Stillman Fosters. 

Almost from force of habit, Florence said, 
as she rose to go: 

“And the exchange, Senora? But of 
course, to you it is not a matter of special 
interest, as it is to us foreigners. I suppose 
you do not notice the rise and fall partic- 
ularly?” 

Now, the wife of the minister of war was 
a clever enough woman, but it was her ambi- 
tion to appear much cleverer than she really 
was, or ever could be. Her husband did not 
tell her all his secrets of state, but noth- 
ing gave her more pleasure than to have 
the people, especially foreigners, imagine that 
he did. And as it happened that today 
she really was in possession of a little piece 
of information which the general public 
would not have until the following morning, 
it was impossible for her to resist the tempta- 
tion to whisper it into Mrs. Foster’s ear. 

“The senora,” she began, with what was 
intended for an astute smile, “‘the senora 
believes that the ladies of Colombia have no 
regard for the cambio—what it calls itself? 
—the exchange, no? To the senora it pleases 
to see the exchange rise up, no? Bueno! 
manana it rises up, and the senora will buy 
the ollita of silver; but an ollita so antigua 
that only an Americana will desire it.” 

At this point Mrs. Foster hastily sat down 
in the chair from which she had just arisen. 

““Si, senora; it is like that,’ went on the 
hostess, more than pleased with herself. 
““Manana will be a decreto—but many de- 
cretos—on all the corners of all the ways of 
Bogota. The husband of me”—this with 
great pride—‘‘has making decretos to all the 
banks of Bogota, to catch gold to make go 
on the government. But muchissimo gold 
is a necessary, no? And when manana there 
is a very few, the exchange rises up, but high, 
no?” 

It was only too plain, in spite of the Eng- 
lish. The emprestitos—the forced loans— 
hitherto demanded of individuals, were now 
to be required of the banks also. Gold 
would, without doubt, be ‘‘very few,” and 


the exchange would rise up, but high. If 
what the wife of the minister of war wanted 
was to make an impression upon her foreign 
visitor, she had the immediate satisfaction 
of seeing that she had done so. 
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“The decrees,” Florence said, forcing her- 
self to speak quietly,—‘“‘are you sure that they 
will be made public tomorrow ?” 

“But sure,” affirmed the hostess, ‘‘Are 
they not—how you say? printed? All 
are in the officina of the print, and manana, 
but early, they are taking out the offcina, 
and placed upon the corners of the ways.” 

It was, then, a question of hours. “Manana 
but early,” the decrees would be posted. At 
three in the afternoon Frank would be in 
Bogota. And Florence could conceive of no 
possible way by which the one event could 
be delayed or the other hastened. 

Mechanically she went through the cere- 
monial of a Colombian leave-taking, and 
started for home. On every corner of the 
streets that she passed, her imagination placed 
already the decrees which were to be posted 
there in the morning. If they had been there 
in reality, it seemed to her as if nothing could 
have prevented her from tearing them down. 
If only they would put them up during the 
night, she felt capable of going out and 
defacing them. If—the thoughts came thick 
and fast—if those decrees,—those sheets of 
paper—could somehow be put out of the 
way, so that several hours would be spent 
in looking for them, and, when they could be 
found, in printing new ones,—if the delay 
could be made to continue until Frank got 
back to Bogota—! She entered the door of 
her own home and dropped weakly into the 
nearest chair. 

When the maid came to call her to dinner, 
she realized that she had not taken off her 
hat and gloves. She went to the table, but ate 
automatically. One thought filled her brain, 
so that no other could enter it: How was 
she to get possession of those decrees? 

Leaving the dining-room, she returned to 
the sala, and there sat down before the desk 
in which Foster kept his papers. Blindly 
seeking for some grain of enlightenment as 
to what she ought to do, she opened one 
drawer after another; but there was nothing to 
explain to a woman how government decrees 
may be done away with. She found only 
the records of the money Foster had borrowed, 
the memorandum of the sale of the gold, and 
the bank book, showing the amount of paper 
that had been deposited. In a few hours 
unless something were done, the value of that 
paper would probably be less than half the 
sum represented by the figures in the book. 





























MRS. FOSTER AND THE DECREES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


But what could she do? The decrees of a 
government grind exceeding small, and she 
was as powerless as a baby. 

Continuing to turn over the papers, she came 
across the passport which gave Foster per- 
mission to be in the streets of the city after 
eight o’clock at night. With that ticket, 
Frank, if he had been there, would have 
been able to go out, and Florence felt sure 
that he would have devised some plan of 
action. But she—alone—a woman— 

With the word, a notion came to her; 
but such a notion—as the wife of the minister 
of war would have said—that only an Amer- 
icana would have entertained it. Mrs. Fran- 
cis thought hard and fast. Then— 

Fifteen minutes later, to all appearances, 
a young man stood before the glass, putting 
the finishing touches to his toilet. He drew 
on his over-coat and gloves, placed a folded 
paper in his pocket, and taking up his hat, 
went quickly out of the house. The clock 
in the cathedral was just striking nine. 

Followed an interval of three hours and 
three-quarters, during which, in the house 
of Foster, perfect quiet reigned. Then might 
have been seen approaching from one end of 
the street, a young man—to wit: Francis 
Stillman Foster. From the opposite direction 
hurried, as it seemed, a double. The two 
met exactly at the entrance, and for one 
instant, they stared at each other in silence. 

“Frank!” then ejaculated one of them. 

“Good Lord!” gasped the other, ‘‘What 
in the—? Florence! !” 

“‘You are here,” she stated, superfluously, 
“How did you get here—now ?” 

“By trying to catch today’s train at Cere- 
suela; missing it, and coming all the way 
on horseback. But will you tell me what un- 
der heaven—” 

By this time they were in the sala. Flor- 
ence put her hand into the pocket of the over- 
coat she had worn, drew forth a package of 
papers, and laid it on the table. 

“They are decrees,” she explained, suc- 


cinctly; ‘‘Government decrees. I have just 
been stealing them.” 

“Just been—what?” 

“Yes. It had to be done. Don’t stand 


there looking at me like that!” Her voice 

broke as the strain of what she had gone 

through began to tell on her. ‘Oh, Frank,” 

she sobbed, in his arms, ‘You don’t know 
‘w awful it was!” 
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Gently he stroked her hair, and petted 
her. ‘‘What was it, darling?” he said, be- 
tween his kisses. ‘‘What was awful?” — 

“T am going to tell you.* But wait,— 
just a moment. I can’t talk like this.” 

She ran from him to the bedroom, then 
returned almost immediately, wearing a pretty, 
loose gown that was kept for the home, alone. 

‘‘Now! Well, Frank, you know the paper 
money you bought?” 

“Yes— 

“And we wanted the exchange to be low 
—to keep low.” 

“Has it gone up?” he asked, quickly. 

“Not yet; but if I hadn’t called at the 
Santiago’s this afternoon, I don’t know 
what would have happened. Listen! I went 
there, and by the merest chance I asked her 
about the exchange, and what do you think 
she told me? She said the decretos were all 
printed, and ready to be put up, demanding 
emprestitos of all the banks, and that tomor- 
row morning, early, they were going to be 
posted. Of course, gold would be awfully 
scarce, and the exchange would go like that!” 
She waved her hand toward the ceiling. 

‘Great Caesar’s ghost!” 

“Yes. So I came home as fast as I could, 
and thought and thought, and tried to fancy 
what you would do.” 

“‘What IJ would do! What could anybody 
do? I couldn’t have done anything.” 

“Yes, you could. I did. First, I dressed 
myself as you saw me.” 

“In my clothes! And you went out like 
that! What—? 

“Wait! I took your passport, and I went 
out. Between here and the printing office 
I was challenged twice, but I just showed 
them your ticket, and they said,—what is 
it they say in Spanish when they mean you 


can go on?” 
“Puede seguir.” 
“That’s it. Well, they looked at the ticket 


and said, ‘Puede seguir,” and didn’t look at 
me at all. But when I got to the printing 
office, there were patrols standing right in 
front of the door, and I couldn’t go in, or do 
anything.” 

“But what in the name of common sense 
had you expected to do?” 

‘Just what I did, only it was too early. 
It wasn’t half past nine yet, and the patrols 
didn’t go away until after twelve, so I waited 
all that time.” 
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“You waited! Three hours! Where?” 

“In a doorway, where it was dark and no 
one saw me. Seemed to me I stayed there 
for three centuries. 

I kept looking out to see if the men had 
gone, and they didn’t go, and I was afraid 
they were going to stay all night, and—and 
I was so cold!” 

At this point Florence found herself held so 
closely in her husband’s arms that for the 
time there was nothing but to keep silence, 
with her face hidden against his shoulder. 

“What else, darling?” at last he said, 
with a deep breath. 

“Then they went away, just after twelve 
o’clock. I went to the door of the printing 
office, and just then I heard a man coming out. 
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I stood in the shadow and he went on without 
noticing me. Then I tried the door, and he 
had left it unfastened, so I went in. It was 
all dark, but there were some matches in 
your match box and I lighted those, and 
there I saw the decretos, on a table! Well— 
I just put them in my pocket—what a good 
thing your overcoat has big pockets! And 
then I came away, and hurried home as fast 
fast as I could. And there you were in the 
doorway, and I never was so glad to see 
anyone! Frank, if I had to choose between 
scrubbing floors for a living, and trying to be 
a heroine—” 

But she was not permitted to finish. For 
the time, further speech on her part was 
rendered impossible. 


IN THE FAR MEADOWS 


N the far meadows of death’s realm of light, 
Forevermore through amaranthine bowers 


I move in glory, heedless of the hours, 
And heedless of the passing day and night. 
At last all riddles do I read aright; 
All mysteries grown simple as the flowers, 
Yield up like fragrant perfume to my powers, 
Their inmost charm and secrets of delight. 


Yet still I sorrow, sorrow; still with sighs 
I wander lonely midst Elysian mirth, 


Bewildered in the throne-room of its lord. 


For only where thou a-t is Paradise; 
And thou dost linger in the gate of earth, 
Life in thy loving hand like flaming sword! 





Edward Wilbur Mason 


























THE ETHICS OF GLADNESS 


ITH the poetic stroke of a master 
genius, Robert Browning created one 
of the most beautiful ideals in literature 
when he gave to the world ‘‘Pippa Passes.” 
This dramatic gem is affluent in deep lessons 
of life, and as soulful and astir with the 
divine spark as it is tender and true. 
Pippa,—abbreviated from Philippa—the 
little silk-winder, whose labors in the mill 
are constant, who 
“Winds silk 


The whole year around to earn just bread and milk,” 


has but one holiday the whole year through 
—only one day to “‘get a feeling of heaven” 
as she says, and this is New Year’s Day. 
As the day dawns Pippa, with a keen sense 
of its preciousness, exclaims: 

*O Day! if I squander a wavelet of thee, 


A mite of my twelve hours’ treasure, 
Then shame fall on Asola and me.” 


So she sets herself to plan for the day. 
While she plans she sings—sings to the 
sun-beams, sings to her lily, sisng to the 
sad earth, sings even to her wash-basin. 
In fact Pippa is an animated bundle of 
song, and joy radiates from her in all direc- 
tions. The while she sings she plans. The 
culmination of her plans are: She will just 
imagine herself the four happiest people 
in loom-sounding Asola, and will crowd the 
blisses of them all into this one sweet day. 


She soliloquizes about them and the happy 
way they spend their lives, and wanders 
forth on her day’s adventures, trilling her 
little heart songs. What wonder the joy- 
notes reach the ears of the four favored 
ones whom she is to imagine herself to be! 
What a sunbeam in dark places! What 
a conscience-sting to those whom she had 
wished to personate! Each and every one 
that she thought must be happy; how much 
of sin and evil and weakness were in their 
lives! But Pippa’s cheer and voice of inno- 
cence put a charm for everlasting good in 
each one of their lives. 

There was Ottima, the beloved of Sebald, 
the German music teacher—a guilty lover 
—but Pippa’s vocal touch drew him up 
out of the depths of degradation, and a 
new love—an unselfish love is born. On 
she wanders the winding streets through; 
and next the faint-hearted patriot is nerved 
to slay the despot who would annihilate 
human liberty. And the artist is taught 
the Christ-lesson of self-sacrifice, and the 
cowled priest is moved to act from a sense 
of godliness instead of guilty greed—all 
these reformations are brought about by 
the fine spiritual essences emanating from 
the gladsome little heart of Pippa, the winder 
of silk! 

The fundamental lesson taught by Brown- 
ing in this gem of literature is that 


“All service ranks the same with God,” 
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So powerfully does her life emphasize 
this lesson—and with such truth and purity 
of heart — being more than innocence — 
Browning develops a most beautiful, ethi- 
cal ‘‘joy forever.” So pure was the gentle 
heroine that when she came in contact with 
baseness, with cowardice, with villainy, each 
in turn is overcome and love plants her 
vine where these evils brooded. Pippa is 
unaware of the result of her day of singing, 
of joy-bringing, and when night comes, won- 
dering in the tenderness of her soul if she 
has done aught of good, lies down to calm 
repose, a tired angel of sweetness and light. 

We are told of Browning, that-while walk- 
ing alone about his English home near 
Dulwich, the image of some one thus walk- 
ing alone through life flashed upon him. 
The little silk-winder of Asola was the final 
conception, and he elaborated it in the pre- 
cious vision he gives us in the drama. Pippa 
passes—and where she passes men and women 
are won to moral rectitude—Pippa passes, 
and heeds no Siren voice of sin. 

While Pippa is one of Browning’s ideals, 
yet such ideals are all but attainable. She 
lives sweetly, innocently, the life He gave. 
The circumstance of her being a factory 
gir] does not cumber her soul at all. Base 
things cannot touch her. She is an adept 
in the philosophy of human life. She is 
the reservoir of knowledge never learned 
of schools or books. While but a child 
yet is she great in simplicity. Pippa learned 
from the bee and the ant to be wise, for she 


says, “the fire-fly and the bob-worm” re-— 


member that 
“Winter hastens at summer’s ends.” 


From these things had she learned that 
beasts and birds have words— 


“Our words only so much more sweet,” 


and by such words she could almost under- 
stand the moon, and had so nearly made out 
the sun, and could then proceed no farther 
in finding wisdom; so she says “God took 
me,” and completed her need. God’s mes- 
senger she then becomes. She is moved and 


actuated by the Holy Spirit—true to self, 
true to truth. She is so in harmony with 
Divinity, and so beautifully and tranquilly 
and spiritually manifests a power not her 
own— Browning is always teaching this— 
‘‘a power,” as Arnold says, “that makes 
for righteousness.” 


Browning has _illimi- 
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table faith in the Divine possibilities of our 
every day life. Nothing is ‘“‘great” or 
“small,” so that it be genuine, be pure. 

There are elements of life, or death, in 
every hour we live, not only for ourselves, 
but for those whom we daily meet. We 
pass and repass each other in life, influenc- 
ing for good or for bad. We have all felt 
this subtle something in one another, that 
helps us to decide a course of action. Each 
character is made, not as the sole result of 
knowledge, but abetted by this outward 
force. Pippa’s power to move to goodness 
was a Messianic power—the Savior in the 
heart. 

Pippa becomes the central point of her 
own world, and she largely creates that 
world. Browning’s subjectiveness becomes 
apparent here. We all live in a world of our 
own creating. Midway point am I of every- 
thing, as the eternal now is the midway point 
of time. Pippa, while only a little, menial 
spinner; yet had she the divine power to 
unloosen that which was working for death 
—‘‘and whatsoever is loosed on earth is loosed 
in heaven.” It is the old battle again of 
good and evil,—evil with all its legions, 
and Pippa, with a glad little heart—but all 
goodness,—beats down the minions of sin 
on every hand. 

So Pippa passes and leaves her song. 
If we cannot sing, at least we can pass by 
evil. If not a pearl of purity like Pippa, 
radiating joy-beams, we can smile a saluta 
tion at least on God’s good morrow. We 
can learn the lesson of the tremendous im- 
portance of the unimportant. The wind- 
ing of silk is quite as important in the Fa- 
ther’s eye as the owning of silk mills. She 
who sweeps a floor, and does it well is 
as important in her place as the noble 
who owns a castle. Who sets the type, 
does as splendid work as he who writes 
a book. To brighten an angry brow, to 
bring smiles where erstwhile were tears, to 
put a good thought where a bad one was 
—these are not menial service —this is the 
prime lesson so beautifully taught by the 
little siik-winder of Asola. So innocently 
joyous and triumphant in truth, ever may we 
rejoice in the song she sings: 


“‘God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


J. L. Smith. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


FoR THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You cANn THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


CURE FOR CHOLERA INFANTUM 
By N. A., Dawsonville, Md. 


Mothers, cut this out and paste it on the fly leaf of your 
Bible: One teaspoonful of Cox’s gelatine; one teaspoonful 
of best arrowroot; six to eight teaspoonfuls of new milk; 
two or three tablespoonfuls of new cream. 

Soak the gelatine in a little cold water for a short time; 


then boil in one-half pint of water until dissolved. To this _ 


add with constant stirring (at the termination of the boil- 
ing) the milk, then the arrowroot, the latter having been 
previously mixed in a little cold water—now the cream 
and a little sugar. Remove from the fire. This is given 
to babies who have summer complaint, or in other words, 
delicate bowels. As the child gets older, increase the quan- 
tity of milk and cream. I know a mother who was com- 
pelled to use this with her boy until he was three years old. 
It does not sour, and you can make it in the morning and 
again at night. I can mention a case of dysentery, the child 
having been given up; her stomach was too weak to take 
this food, so a little whiskey was put into it. She is living 
today. Mothers try this; it never fails. Children love 
it. This food was discovered by an eminent physician 
of Montejo, County, Maryland, who lost several babies 
from cholera infantum, but after trying this remedy, his 
babies and all other babies who came were saved. 


SLEEVE PROTECTORS 
By L. F. Shannon, Washington, D. C. 


Cut the sleeves from old white lawn shirt waists. Trim 
off the cuffs, leaving only enough to make a narrow band 
and cut straight across the top, making the sleeve protec- 
tors long enough to come well over the elbow. Hem the 
tops and bands on the sewing machine, and you have a 
quickly-made and very useful article to draw on over the 
clean blouse sleeves. Being so easily and cheaply made, 
one can have several pairs, which can be put in the weekly 
wash when soiled. As a general rule, they will stay in 
place without pinning, but if one finds they keep slipping 
off, it is very easy to put over them when in place a thin rub- 
ber band, to hold them on. 


POTATOE DOUGHNUTS 
By A. B. E., Lowville, N. Y. 


One and one-half cups of sugar, butter size of butternut, 
boil three medium-sized potatoes, mash and mix with 
above; add one teacup sweet milk amd two eggs; five 
heaping teacups flour and four teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one teaspoonful salt. This recipe makes forty-five 
doughnuts, and they will keep moist for many days. 
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AN INDIAN REMEDY 
By Lillia Cole, Bellevue, Ia. 


Knowing that you are interested in securing information 
for your readers, I send you a simple remedy for wounds 
made by rusty nails, bites of angry animals, felons, wounds 
made by fireworks and all inflamed and poisoned flesh 
wounds generally. It is an old Indian remedy, and used 
successfully by many; it should become generally known 
so that cases of lockjaw may not be so common. Here is 
the remedy:—Put equal parts of good fresh wood ashes 
and hot water in a pail or pan large enough to more than 
cover the hand or foot which is hurt. Keep the member 
in it some time, and when the water cools put fresh water 
as hot as can comfortably be borne, sometimes renewing 
both ashes and hot water. After a short time a soothing 
sense of relief from pain will come, but keep the treatment 
going on until the pain is soothed, the inflammation gone 
and the pus comes from the wound, leaving the flesh white 
and wrinkled as when taken from hot suds. Everyone can 
keep a bag of good wood ashes handy, to be used in time 
of need. It is so simple, but so sure. 


CELERY ON TOAST 
By M. G. D., Havre, Mont. 


Peel and wash the roots of celery; or the coarse stalks 
not suitable for the celery glass. cut in small pieces and stew 
tender in a little salted water, (if for breakfast, this much 
can be done the evening before), add a small lump of but- 
ter and thicken with one tablespoonful of flour mixed with 
a little cold milk or cream; let all cook together for a few 
minutes. Have rather thick slices of well-buttered toast in 
your mush dishes, or small soup dishes, pepper the toast 
slightly and give it a sprinkling of celery salt, pour the 
cooked celery over it and serve hot. One celery root or 
three stalks is sufficient for two people. 


COOKING HAM IN A BAG 
By E. G. R., Girard, Pa. 


When boiled ham is needed for sandwiches, picnic din- 
ners, or other uses where thin slicing is a desideratum, try 
the following method: Trim the ham as for boiling by 
usual method: put it into a strong cotton bag just large 
enough to hold it. Gather the neck of the bag in hand and 
tie closely. Now put the “bagged” ham into the water and 
boil, slowly, until perfectly tender, then lift out and hang 
up to drain and cool. When perfectly cold the meat will 
be very firm and easily sliced. The secret of deliciously- 
tender ham lies in long, slow cooking, and when it is encased 
in a bag it may be cooked much longer than otherwise. 


DELICIOUS DESERT 
By Lucile H., Willard, N. M. 


A dainty and delicious desert may be made by using the 
oats left over from breakfast. To two cups of oats mix 
one-half cup of sugar, one-half cup of sweet milk, one egg, 
and a few chopped raisins; mix well, and bake in quick 
oven. While warm, place on dishes, and sprinkle lightly 
with prepared cocoanut. Serve with milk sauce. 


CRACKED HANDS 
By John C. Rose, Hartjord, W. Va. 

Take several parboiled potatoes, peel and mash finely, 
add some dry bran and mix thoroughly; rub this all over 
the hands and let it dry; a few such treatments and your 
hands will be well. 
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A NOVEL PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 
By Mrs. J. K., Meadville, Pa. 


Any unmounted photograph can be nicely framed in 
the following manner: Place the unmounted picture face 
downward upon a plate which has been made wet wita 
cold water. Mix a quantity of plaster of paris with water 
to the consistency of cream. Pour this mixture over the 
picture and fill the plate. By placing a piece of cord in 
the mixture before it hardens, one can have a hanger for 
the picture. After this has become perfectly hard, remove 
from the plate and you have the picture ina frame. A very 
pretty way is to bronze the edge. It gives more of a fin- 
ished look. 


PREVENTS IRISH POTATOES FROM ROTTING 
By Mrs. Polk G. Johnson, Clarksville, Tenn. 


To prevent Irish potatoes from rotting after they are” 


dug, never let the sun shine on them ajter they come out 
of the earth. Throw them in the shade, or cover them as 
you dig them and remove to a shelter where the sun cannot 
reach them immediately. It is always best to dig them 
early in the morning, late in the evening, or on a cloudy 
day, and I have followed this most successfully for ten years. 


SAVE YOUR SUGAR 
By Mrs. F. S., Ohio 


All housekeepers should know that sugar boiled with an 
acid if it be but three minutes will be converted into glu- 
cose. One pound of sugar has as much sweetening power 
as two and a quarter pounds of glucose. In other words, 
one pound of sugar stirred into the fruit after it is cooked 
and while warm, will make the fruit as sweet as two and 
a quarter added while fruit is boiling. 


IMITATION GROUND GLASS 


Dissolve epsom salts in ale and apply with a brush; as 
it dries it crystallizes. 


OLIVED CHERRIES 
By Hattie Smith, Pasadena, Cal. 


Take nice ripe cherries, wash them and cut off about 
one-third of the stem; place them in a quart jar; when full, 
add one tablespoonful of salt, then mix together equal 
proportions of cold rainwater and vinegar, and fill the jar. 
Seal and set aside for winter use. These taste very much 
like pickled olives. 


FOR CLEANING STEEL AND COPPER 
By Mrs. G. E. H., Waterbury, Conn. 

Select the finest ashes from your range or furnace, put 
these through a fine sieve, and put into tin cans. Apply 
by dipping a soft cloth wet, in the ashes, and use as you 
would any scourine. I have found it excellent, espe- 
cially for steel knives. 


CHERRY-STONER 
By Blanche Stubblefield, Stevenson, Ala. 
Use a common writing pen, turning the point into the 


holder, thus making a little scoop that fits the stone and 
removes it without bruising the fruit. 


IVY POISON 
By J. R. Butler, Marburg, Ont. 


Touch each spot as it appears with a cloth or sponge 
saturated with the brine of codfish. 
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FOR TANGLED HAIR 
By Mrs. H. H. Speer, Pe Ell, Wash. 


When hair is tangled after a severe illness, rub it well 
with alcohol and the tangles will come out nicely. 


PREPARING A MUSTARD PLASTER IN HASTE 


To prepare a mustard plaster in haste, trim the crust 
from a thin slice of white bread, then sprinkle it thickly 
with ground mustard, spread a very thin cloth over the 
mustard, then dampen with vinegar or water. 


CLEANING LINOLEUM 
Sweet skimmed milk, warmed, is excellent to wash linol- 
eum with. It cleans thoroughly and preserves the paint. 


WASH YOUR MIRRORS WITH ALCOHOL 
Try alcohol for washing your mirrors; polish with soft 
paper. 


HINT IN COMFORT MAKING 
By A. L., Ironton, O. 


The hard work of washing comforts will be greatly light 
ened if the cotton be first covered with common mosquito 
netting and lightly tacked, before covering with calico. 
When the calico becomes soiled, cut the tacks and remove 
the calico and wash. Hang the cotton covered with the 
netting on a line in the sunshine to air, then return to cover- 
ing and tack as before. 


TO KNOW GOOD FLOUR 
By May Peintner, Lacon, Ill. 


When flour is genuine, or of the best kind, it holds to- 
gether in a mass when squeezed by the hand and shows 
the impression of the fingers. The dough made with it 
is very gluey, ductile and elastic, easy to be kneaded, and 
may be elongated, flattened and drawn in every direction 
without breaking. 


COOKING BONY FISH 
By Rachel E. McNair, Willow Hills. Ill. 


If the small, bony fish which taste so good but are so 
much trouble to prepare, are split in two after being dressed 
and laid on a board or table with the flesh side down, and 
cut crosswise at least every quarter of an inch from head 
to tail with a sharp knife, one will not know that the little 
bundles of bones had been there. 


FOR DEBILITY 
By Mrs. F. A. Stuart, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Raw eggs thoroughly beaten, and stirred into strained 
orange juice (one egg to two medium-sized oranges) make 
a palatable and nourishing drink especially valuable for 
debility. 


TO REMOVE A MOLE 
By J. C. Y., New Iberia, La. 

Diluted acetic acid applied carefully every night to a mole 
will at length cause the unsightly blemish to turn dark and 
fall away. This remedy I have personally proved to be 
effective. 


KILLS CABBAGE WORMS 
By Charles H. Bishop, Springfield, O. 


To kill tabbage worms, sift pepper, or flour and salt on 
the cabbages when worms begin to work. 
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CREAM SODA 
By Elwood Oplinger, Allentown, Pa. 


A very good cream soda is made by mixing the follow- 
ing: two pounds granulated sugar; one.kitchen spoonful 
flour; the juice of two lemons; white of one egg and two 
ounces of tartaric acid. 

After all this is mixed, pour two quarts boiling water— 
but it must be boiling—over the mixture, and boil for fif- 
teen minutes. 

Let this stand until it is cold, and then add ten cents’ 
worth of birch flavor. Put this soda into bottles, and put 
away for further use. 

How to prepare for use:— 

Shake this mixture well, and then take one tablespoon- 
ful of this liquid in a glass of water, and into this put bak- 
ing soda about the size of a cherry. Stir this well, and you 
have a good drink. It quenches thirst and is also healthful. 


CHIROPODIST’S PRESCRIPTION 
By A. L. R., Jeanerette, La. 


A lotion and powder for tender and swollen feet. One 
teaspoonful of boracic acid to one pint of grain alcohol. 
After bathing the feet in lukewarm water, spray them with 
the lotion used in an atomizer, and fan until dry. The effect 
is delightful. Then rub over the feet this powder, or put 
it in the stockings, or the lotion can be used alone. 

Powdered starch 35 grains; oil of bergamont, 10 drops; 
oil of lavender 6 drops; oil of wintergreen 16 drops. Mix 
well, and pass through a sieve. Excellent. 


BERRY PIE 
By Elizabeth Cairns, Chicago, Ill. 


To make a berry pie that will not run over in baking, 
line the tin with crust; put in this two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and mix with it two tablespoonfuls of flour. Fill 
with fruit. Put on sufficient sugar to sweeten. Sprinkle 
over this a few cracker crumbs, and put in two or three 
tablespoonfuls of water. Make plenty of slashes in the 
crust; wet edge of lower crust; put on top crust and pinch 
upper crust well into the lower one. Bake slowly three- 
quarters of an hour. 


NEW USE FOR COMMON YELLOW SOAP 
By Mrs. J. C. Weir, Newcastle, Ind. 


It may be of interest to know that common yellow soap 
can be used even more effectively than mending tissue to 
mend a torn place in a garment. Wet the cake of soap, 
rub it over a piece of the goods, lay over the rent carefully, 
press with a hot iron (not too hot, of course) and the deed 
is done. 


WATER- AND FIRE-PROOF CEMENT 
By C. E. Washburne, Cooke, Mont. 


For use around chimneys, fireplaces and stove pipes: 
Mix two parts sifted wood ashes with one part slacked 
lime, with boiled linseed oil, to smooth paste. A water- 
proof cement is made by dissolving in a little water four 
ounces of shellac and one ounce of borax, reducing it to a 
paste with heat. 


TO KEEP THE FLIES AWAY 
By Mrs. Chas. H. Bell, Portland, Conn. 
A few drops of essence of sassafras will keep flies away. 


A spoonful of mustard in a gallon of water will kill in- 
sects in the earth, and is good for the plants. 
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COVERING AN IRONING BOARD 
By Jennie K. Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 


To fix an ironing board neatly, lay over one side of it 
several thicknesses of old flannel; discarded blankets are 
good for this purpose; tack lightly to hold in place, then draw 
edges smoothly around to the other side of board and nail 
securely in place. Now take measurements of bgard and 
make two coverings to fit it out of coarse unbleached cot- 
ton cloth; draw one of these onto the board as you would 
draw on a stocking, and when in place tack the broad end 
lightly to board; when one covering is soiled you can easily 
remove it and adjust the clean one. 


DANDELION WINE 
By Harriet L. Sisson, Unadilla Forks, N. Y. 


Four quarts of dandelion biossoms; one gallon of boil- 
ing water; let stand three days in a cool place and then 
add the rind of three oranges and one Jemon cut fine. 
Boil fifteen minutes, strain and add pulp of fruit and three 
and one-half pounds of loaf sugar. When cool add one- 
half yeast cake, let stand one week in a cool place; strain 
and let stand three weeks; strain again and bottle. 

FEED FOR YOUNG CHICKS 
Feed young chickens dry feed. and you will not have 


any sickness among them. Skimmed milk is good for 
laying hens. 
FOR SORES AND CUTS 
By Mrs. Orrin Ralph, Confidence, Cal. 

Take the leaves of common yellow dock, and lay them 
on the sore, covering the surface all over and pressing the 
stalk of the leaves between thumb and finger, to make soft. 
Bind on with soft cloth, changing leaves before getting dry. 
Wash the sore each time with pure medicated soap; keep 
leaves on until sore is healed. This is the best remedy 1 
ever tried and it cured my little boy of blood poisoning. 


KEEPS YOUR STOVE BLACK 
By Miss Ida F. Beadle, Little Rock, Ark. 

If, after washing the stove, a few drops of linseed oil are 
put on a woolen cloth and then rubbed on the stove, it 
will never have to be blacked, and will always look new. 
This is a labor-saver. The oil costs about fifteen cents 
per quart, and that amount lasts a long time. 

FRIED PARSNIPS 

Parsnips boiled and then sliced and fried in lard are 
very appetizing. 

PARING APPLES QUICKLY 
By L. E. P., Atkinson, N. H. 


In preparing apples for cooking by hand, much time and 
trouble are saved by quartering, coring and then paring. 


NEW IDEA IN USING COFFEE 
Mrs. W. G. Roberts, Fox Lake, Wis. 

Stir thoroughly one egg into one pound of ground coffee; 
set in covered porcelain dish in warming oven, to dry; 
then put in coffee can. Your coffee will need no more 
egg until a fresh supply of coffee is needed. 

TEA IN APPLE PIE 


Sprinkle a little cold tea on your apple pie before putting 
on the top crust. This gives the pie a delicious flavor. 

















THE HAPPY HABIT DEMOCRACY 
OF DOG DAYS 


By the Editor 


AVE you ever observed what a different person that stern and absorbed man 

of business becomes when he mingles with his children and old friends on 
the sea shore or among the mountains, in the dog day vacations? Every year the 
vacation habit becomes more fixed, and relaxation in dog days more of a necessity. 
That is the time when stiff manners are laid aside with stiff collars and hard hats. 
The easy deportment of vacation days matches the tennis shirt and slouch hat in 
which the business magnate meets his fellow man—just as a man. 

Now the mask of every-day business life is tossed aside, and even the stately 
parson, in clerical garb, forgets to be proper while he enjoys himself at a picnic, 
—mingling in the games with hat off and coat-tails flying; an easy mark for the 
pursuer. 

* * * * * 


ATCHING this mingling of human elements of varied character, I am re- 

minded of the hobby of a friend, whose favorite study is metallurgy. He 
seems to consider those bits of metal as almost human, and I found him one day 
recently, in his yard, with two large pieces of different metal, which he had placed 
not far from each other, to test their mutual attractiveness. He assured me that 
the harmony between the two would eventually draw them close to each other. 
and he stroked that piece of metal as he would the back of a favorite pussy. 

My friend is also something of an astronomer; and he went on to demonstrate, 
with a mass of logarithms and calculations far beyond me, the attractions of metals 
in masses, and the attraction of one star for another—the principle that holds the 
great universe intact. 

The more he demonstrated, the more clearly I saw a lucid application of a simi- 
lar force to human beings; for the Happy Habiter’s line of thought deals with peo- 
ple, rather than with things, and it seems as though this theory has a fundamental 
application to every Happy Habiter. 

The first thing necessary is to take a vacation at least once in the year—no 
matter if you have to change positions or steal away for a few days at the week- 
end to do it. Go out and find yourself as you really are; feel the touch of the real 
democracy of dog days; for certainly human beings are not less susceptible to the 
laws of attraction than are two pieces of ore,—or less ready to come into harmony. 

My friend took a piece of metal and rapped it, and it responded to his touch 
with a clear, ringing sound. He struck the other piece in the same way, and it 
responded in a similar key. He seemed bent upon coaxing them together; so it is 
with the vacation days, which strike a responsive chord of friendship in every heart, 
while the rest-seekers are far removed from the whirl of the city and the clamor- 
ous demands of business life. There is the tramp through the woods, a clamber 
over the rocky shore, or a struggle through the brush of the hillside, and afterward 
the happy lunch together—perhaps the necessity of drinking from the same cup. 
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There is the comradeship of the automobilists—in trouble, it may be, over a punc- 
tured tire, on some isolated road. Such incidents make the democracy of dog days 
a potential influence in national affairs; for many of the conferences and comrade- 
ships of vacation time bring together into close understanding two persons who, 
if they met at first in business life, never would have had that harmony of feeling for 
each other. Each would have seen the other dimly through the heavy armour of 
modern business life, the vizor down to protect the wearer against the darts of com- 
mercial disaster or misunderstanding. Once known, in the heat of conflict, the 
adhesive qualities of friendship are apparent. 

This thought has occurred to me many times, in connection with the reunion 
of National Magazine readers, which is to occur at the Jamestown Exposition in 
Norfolk, on September 14. I want you to come there with all the bloom and glow 
of vacation days upon you; to make this the very climax of your time of recreation. 
The place where we meet will be full of the congenial spirit of comradeship. 


* * * * * 


THINK it was Tolstoi who recorded that, in order to comprehend the dig- 

nity and honor of labor, it was well to do real hard manual work for a whole 
day. In other words, do something for others, rather than for yourself—not the 
kind of work that is easy, and that the world could get along without, but the real 
hard toil that must be done. 

This is the reason that many cf the young college boys and girls who have served 
as waiters and waitresses, or performed other ‘‘menial”’ duties at the summer hotels, 
never suffer any loss of dignity. A man or woman may use a scrubbing brush all 
day, and yet not feel that anything unworthy has been done. Of course it is very 
easy to write about these things on a sticky, perspiring dog day in August, and very 
pleasant to sit on a fence and watch the other fellow work in the fields stacking 
grain, with the drops of perspiration pouring into his eyes and streaming down his 
hair. It looks very picturesque and poetic from the fence—a good deal more poetic 
than it seems to the man in the fields. I believe it was Henry Ward Beecher who 
insisted that he should perform at least one day’s manual labor during his vacation, 
even if he had to take it on the instalment plan. It is in this way that the cohesive 
qualities of society are brought out. 


* * * * * 


HERE is such a thing as the pride of labor. There is the man who thinks that 

no one else can do the work as well as himself; and there are things which seem 
very simple, yet cannot be done just right without previous experience. It certainty is 
humiliating to see the good country cousin enjoying the joke when you undertake 
to harness the horse and get the britchin where the breast-band ought to be. Hay- 
nessing a horse is a useful accomplishment, even in these days of automobiles: for 
does not the automobilist look longingly upon the plebeian horse wandering by the 
roadside, and wish that he could secure him to tow the incapacitated auto back to 
port? The things that our country cousins can do well are usually the usefus and 
necessary ones. 

Driving, boating, fishing, or just resting—though one rests best when doing 
something. A change of activities is more restful than laziness, in many cases. 
It is delightful to return each night with the consciousness of having done some thing, 
and talk it all over afterward. The yachters tell each other of ‘‘that day when we 
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encountered the stiff tail of the nor’easter,” and how they handled the rigging on 
that momentous occasion. The fisherman will have stories of the size of that trout, 
which he will remember with unerring accuracy, unless he happens to be one of 
those fishermen whose catch increases in size every day after it has been hauled from 
the water. Then there are those days in camp when the Crusoe spirit prevailed, 
and everybody reduced the problem of living down to absolute simplicity—every- 
where in vacation days there is the sweet, exhilarating sense of being near and close 
to nature, that seems to still the craving aroused by the summer time, as nothing 
else will do. 

On Sunday I enjoyed a drive up the banks of the Ipswich River, among the 
beautiful fields and forest that have for centuries past known the sturdy touch of 
New England thrift. Here were trees of the third and fourth cutting, and among 
them were charming glens and nooks which had furnished happiness for generations 
of boys in years past. The old stone walls that bounded the fields were concrete 
evidence of the industry of previous occupiers of the soil. All the bell-crowned 
stately elms were wearing their cravats of burlap asa protection against insects. 
Here and there was an ancient, deserted well. Forsaken, too, were the old mill 
dams, but the delightful swimming pools were there—an attraction that never grows, 
old. Passing from this near past, we were transported to a far remote age by the 
evidences that exist here of the glacial period. 

How delightful it was to feel again the old buoyant spirit of playfulness. There 
was with me one of the most celebrated attorneys of Boston, whose mind is doubt- 
less a perfect labyrinth of questions of law and equity, but on this day he just talked 
as though we were a pair of boys. We commented on the angle at which a fishing 
pole should be held when trying for cat fish on the bank of the stream. We lay on 
the grass and threw stones, so that they would “‘skip” along the water—we stopped, 
entranced, before a glade in the woods which recalled some old boyhood’s favorite 
nook. Here were a number of Italians, disporting themselves in the stream with 
the same care-free joy as though in their own blue Bay of Napoli. We stood to 
watch them; it was astonishing how much old-fashioned fun we got out of that day. 

I recalled the time I caught my first fish. It was a red-horse-sucker, and even 
now I can feel the wild excitement that possessed me as that thrill ran up my arm 
which indicated that at last a bite had come to my line. How cautious I was about 
landing him—if I had lost that initial catch I think I should have been heart-broken; 
when the little fish lay, with his mouth agape, and his red scales shining like gold 
in the sun, 1am sure no miner was ever more rejoiced at finding a big nugget of 
the precious metal. How I conveyed the news in a hoarse, excited whisper to the 
other boys along the line, and how they laid down their poles to come and watch; 
“‘Joe’s landing his first fish,” they whispered. To this day I recall the eager, ex- 
cited faces of that little group of watchers, and hear again the confused, whispered 
directions. If I had obeyed them all I might be stiil occupied in landing that first 
fish—at the old dam below the lime kiln. 

So we ramble on in the dog days, when we have left the routine tasks behind, 
flung aside the worry, and are here fora week or two at least—our own real selves. 
The charm of those days cannot be described, and we hope may be tasted by everyone 
and, as I said before,—don’t fail to come to our reunion; let us have the democratic 
happy habit vacation spirit exemplified at the Exposition on September 14, 1907, 
and prove that during the Democracy of Dog Days isa fit time to train for the Happy 
Habit. 
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PRINCE FUSHIMI AND PARTY AT “ THE GREAT DIVIDE ” EN TOUR CANADIAN ROCKIES 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CANADIAN 


A= without warning, the traveler 
. * on the Canadian Pacific dashes from 
the rounded, grassy foothills of Calgary in 
among the precipitous, snowy peaks of the 
Rockies. As the train steadily ascends, 
one constantly looks upon great mountains, 
with bases tinted in purple, and higher alti- 
tudes flecked with white and gold, where 
the snow has begun to melt. The railroad 
follows the Bow River until it reaches the 
Kananaskis Falls, the roar of which is heard 
distinctly above the noise of the train. 
Here we looked upon a glacier-fed river, 
tumbling from great heights into sheets of 
milky green, grinding away ceaselessly by 
night and day over the cliffs. The walls 
are almost directly perpendicular, and through 
this natural gateway the railroad winds up 
past Pigeon Mountain, among the fantastic 
castle-like peaks that reach far into the 
clouds. Veritable giants they are, and the 
outline ofthese tremendous uplifts of strati- 
fied rock is truly awe-inspiring. It seems 
as though they had been pushed straight up 
by some Herculean hand, and then tipped 
forward to salute the passing train. Even 
in the fleeting view from the car windows, 


WEST 


the faces of the cliffs can be plainly seen 
to be scored over with shelf-like ledges, and 
all this comes so suddenly into view that the 
traveler feels a thrill in -looking upon these 
giants of past ages. It is ‘‘look, look, look,” 
first from one side of the car and then from the 
other, every mile revealing something more 
wonderful than the last. 


* * * 


Far out at the foot of the mountain, we 
caught a glimpse of the famous Hoodoos, 
the giant earthen pillars, many times the 
height of a man, which stand like sentinels 
guarding the new land. These’ erosions, 
immense in height and girth, are plainly 
seen from the train, and are but specimens 
of the weird sculpturings of Nature in these 
canyons, shooting up peak after peak, yet 
each one with an outline’ peculiar to itself, 
which is distinguishable as it is pointed out 
by some good friend on the train. There 
is Mount Rundle, named after the famous 
missionary to the Indians, and many an- 
other peak whose name is familiar to those 
who travel through this picturesque country. 

At Canmore, we saw a deserted city, built 
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around the coal mines, and it was. pathétic 
to think that all this devastation had taken 
the place of industry because of a quarrel 
between two men; but farther on, gigantic 
new cement works make amends for this 
depressing sight. At Bankhead, large an- 
thracite coal mines are being worked, and 
all is activity and bustle. 


a ee 
The exhilaration of the altitude grows 


upon one as the train wheels into the Banff 
district, where the Canadian hot springs 
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summits we saw specimens of real moun- 
tain goats. Just before we reached Banff 
we came upon a herd of buffalo browsing 
amid the brush. 

When you have been in Banff, and meet 
a-fellow-traveler who has also had that privi- 
lege, all that is needed is: 

“‘T have seen Banff.” 

Here the spacious hotel is located in the 
very heart of the mountains—a haven of 
rest and. recreation. The fountains about 
this hostelry are furnished with glacial water, 
which is considered the purest obtainable. 








THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE LOUISE, FROM THE CHALET 


are located. Here is a reservation of 5,700 
miles, which includes portions of the Cas- 
cade, Spray and Bow Rivers, a preserve twice 
as large as the Yellowstone Park. Amid 
this magnificent scenery are web-like bridle 
paths, leading in all directions. The huge 
masses of the Cascade Mountains rise to 
the north; seaward is Mount Inglismaldie, 
with the sharp point of Peecher project- 
ing; the forest-fringed ridge of Stony Squaw; 
and the wall-like, high crest of Mount Bour- 
geo seems to have an almost human person- 
ality, and, as he gazes, the traveler is lost 
and intoxicated in admiration. On every 
side were the wild creatures, the birds and 
animals of the forest; and on the mountain 


Near-by are hot springs which provide the 
hotel with the sulphur baths, the curative 
qualities of which are sung in chorus by 
tourists. 

Banff is far more than a health resort; 
there is canoeing, driving, mountain-climb- 
ing, for the strong, while for the seeker of 
information there is a fine museum estab- 
lished by the government. 

On the mountain slopes the remains of 
pre-historic creatures have been discovered; 
and it may be, after this region has been 
more thoroughly explored by the scientist, 
that valuable information will be added to 
our knowledge of those primeval times. 

After a sharp turn in the railroad, the 
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traveler sees ahead the great pillars of snow- 
ledges, and there is Pilot Mountain, the 
landmark of Canadian trappers, which stands 
out with an individuality recognized almost 
equally well by night or day; 1,500 feet above 
the valley-bed are caves which run back 160 
feet into the mountain, with a chimney-like 
aperture, giving a glimpse of the sky. A 
sheer precipice of 5,000 feet seemed nothing 
as the crescendo of awesome splendors burst 
upon us. 


OF THE 
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BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Never can I forget that Sunday when 
we looked far up the mountain and saw, 
for the first time, the beautiful glitter of 
the glacier. How strange it seemed that 
all that great lake of ice should hang there 
suspended, frozen solid as though by the 
wand of some mighty magician. Here the 
gigantic crystal remains, year after year, 
century after century, a relic of that mysterious 
glacial epoch which we are told once en- 
veloped the entire continent—and here, after 








we have all. passed away, those gleaming 
fields will still shine in the beauty of the 
May-time sun. : 

Laggan is the station for the Lakes in th 
Clouds, and after a few minutes’ carriage ride, 
we looked upon these picturesque sheets of 
water, nestling upon the mountain sides. 
Thi; is where the young professor from 
Montreal sat down and lapsed into a reverie 
on the charm ofthe scene, feeling that he 
must write a sonnet upon it; so we passed 
on and left him to woo the muse. 





MARION LAKE IN THE 


Beside Lake Louise is a hotel. All along 
the shores are bridle paths, which are used 
continually by tourists; and there are not 
only bridle paths, but bridal pairs also, 
as was evident when we watched the young 
people stroll along these picturesque moun- 
tain racks. 

The pass over the Rocky Mountains on the 
Canadian Pacific road is 5,121 feet high, 
and is named after Sir George Stephen, 
first president of the Canadian Pacific, who 
aided materially in completing the railroad. 

The train was moving slowly along as 
we fooked upon the waters of the Great 
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Divide, where the stream separates, part flow- 
ing to the Pacific and part to Hudson’s 
Bay. Then we began to feel the first im- 
pulse of the Kicking Horse River, that tu- 
multuous cataract which comes rushing down 
the ledges. That night, for hours after we 
had passed this point, we could still hear the 
roar of the Kicking Horse. 

At the station of Field, the great gorge 
of the Kicking Horse spreads out into a vast 
valley of sand, washed by the rushing tor- 
rents. From Glacier the immense glacier 
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CANADIAN ROCKIES 


field and the mysteries of the upper ice 
world may be reached. Here is the boun- 
dary line between the province of Alberta 
and British Columbia, which is nothing 
less than the “‘summit of the Rockies.” It 
is difficult to define just where the summit 
of such a range lies, but if that boundary 
be elusive, it is certainly invulnerable. 
While it was mountains and mountains, 
and glaciers and glaciers, we seemed so far 
removed from the stifling air of cities that 
we began to look with contemptuous eye 
even on the charms of ice-cream for dinner. 
I shall never again even look into the top of 
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MOUNT BURGESS, EMERALD LAKE 


our refrigerator without thrilling recollections 
of those splendid glaciers. 

Speaking of dinner—what a delight it 
was to get the real Spring salmon of the 
Pacific Coast, just fresh from the water, 
and put aside the eggs for breakfast for a 
time. 

We were still running a race with the 
mountain torrents. At short intervals there 


are built out on the steeper grades safety 
switches; so that if a train runs away, it can 
be instantly turned up the mountain and 
promptly stopped in its downward course— 
it is simply a matter of turning the switches 
by the man on watch, and all danger is over. 

At Revelstoke we had the first glimpse 
of the Columbia River, girdling the Selkirk 
Mountains and going off again on its way 
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to the southern boundary. Revelstoke is 
an ambitious little city, and here, as every- 
where, we witnessed the activity of the Board 
of Trade in setting forth the beauties and 
the advantages of the place. In hotels, on 
railroads, in all available spots, lively local 
literature of this kind is to be found, describ- 
ing the attractive features of the various 
cities, and the traveler cannot look long 
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“‘Sicamous, Sicamous!” called George. 

The other porter replied, ‘‘Say that again.” 
and it was said again. 

“Yes; but say it slower.” 

“‘ Sick -'a - moose, Sick - a - moose,” said 
George, in a drawling tone. 

“Go on with you,” said his irate com- 
rade, “‘This chicken am no dog.” 

That afternoon’s ride was down the Fraser 





“THE THREE SISTERS” IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


at these seductive pages without feeling the 
impulse to stop off and see for himself. 

There is Kamloops, and Spatsum, and 
Spuzzum,—how’s that for names?—where 
the Fraser Canon is revealed. 

At Hellgate, the great mountains seemed 
at times to close together and then open 
again, giving the singular effect of a moving 
earth. 

It was morning, and the conversation 
was between two porters: 


River, discovered years ago by the man 
whose name it bears. He thought he was 
on the Columbia River, hence did not go 
farther south, and this is the reason that the 
Columbia River is not at this time claimed 
by Canada. On the islands in this river 
are old Indian :graveyards. It seems that 
they desired to bury their relatives in the 
most out-of-the-way places. The banks of 
the stream are lined with salmon nets, and 
there are many tall, slender trees. 








HEN I alighted from the train at the 

Canadian Pacific Terminal Station in 
Vancouver, I saw beneath me the Steamer 
Empress of China, and other vessels, mak- 
ing ready to loose from their moorings, en 
route for the Orient. In one glance, the 
possibilities of this young giant City of the 
West were revealed. Close to the spot 
where I plumped my heavy suitcase, weighted 
with Canadian literature, concerning every 
city we had passed, was the stump that had 
been marked out twenty years ago as the 
town site of Vancouver—hard by a solitary 
wharf. The adjacent harbor is now lined 
with wharves at which craft of all kinds and 
sizes are loading. If Vancouver progresses 
in the next twenty years as she has in the 
past, her future prospects will be magni- 
ficent, multiplied in geometrical ratio. 














AND THEY GATHER AT THE “BIG TREE” IN STANLEY PARK, VANCOUVER 


THE PORTALS OF THE ORIENT 
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We arrived on a busy Saturday night. 
It was a luxury to get out and rest, for with 
the Vancouver Hotel the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad has proved its right and title to 
be proud of its long line of hostelries, reach- 
ing from ocean to ocean. Two things the 
road certainly knows how to do—to run cars 
on rails as they ought to be run, and manage 
hotels and steamboats in a manner that 
spells comfort. 

In Vancouver the rule of keeping to the 
left in driving is observed in true English 
fashion, and yet it was difficult to believe 
that we were really on foreign soil, though 
here was the impress of the plucky early 
British colonist. The Scotch in Canada 
are the real thing. One son of Scotia told 
me I ought not to speak of Great Britain 
as “‘England,” and reminded me that there 
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was a country of_no small importance lying 
to the north of England. He urged me to 
use the word British when I meant British; 
and also told me that persons born in Scot- 
land were not Scotchmen, but Scotsmen. 
What a fine burr there was on all his “‘r’s”— 
he did that letter ample justice when he said 
‘*bor-r-r-r-rn,”” and I began seriously to con- 
sider whether it would not be a good thing 
to have a few Scots sprinkled through some 
parts of New England where the letter ‘‘r” 
is seldom pronounced. 


* * * 


Here we met Richard Marpole, general 
executive assistant, who has been in these 
parts for twenty-one years in charge of the 
affairs of the company. He had just returned 
from a trip to Alberni district, on Vancouver 
Island, where the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
is building an extension over the Esquimalt 
Railroad, which they have recently purchased. 

On the crest of the hill we invested in 
tickets for street car rides, and here I could 
not resist another look at the masts and fun- 
nels of the steamers below, which sail under 
the direction of D. E. Brown, General Super- 
intendent of Trans-Pacific S.S. Here one is 
in close touch with the Far East. This fact 
is very apparent in the streets, where one 
meets, at almost every turn, Hindoos—long, 
lank fellows, with turbaned heads, and faces 
and manners that seem to speak of all sorts 
of occult mysteries, though by Indian laws 
only certain castes are permitted to emigrate 
from India. These brown-skinned way- 
farers are British subjects, and so have a 
privilege which the Chinese do not enjoy— 
they can go to any part of Canada or the 
British settlements without incurring a head 
tax. 

British Columbia’s chief difficulty was dis- 
covered before I had been there many hours 
—it is the old question of labor and capital 
to develop the resources of the country. 

One of the most hopeful features of the 
West is that, in the hotel dining rooms, on 
the streets, everywhere, one constantly meets 
young men with go-glint in their eyes. It 
looks as though about nine-tenths of the 
population must be young men, and I con- 
fess I fell to wondering what had become of 
the young women. Had their courage failed 


them when it came to leaving the homeland 
and coming West? I wanted to see that 
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incomparable, pushing spirit of the new © 
country reflected in the faces of the girls 
as it was in the boys. 

The first thing to do in Vancouver, of 
course, is to see the “‘big trees,’”’ so we set out 
for Stanley Park. A new road had been 
cut, and without considering the vast dis- 
tances of the great West, we walked and 
walked and walked in this primeval forest, 
but still the “‘big trees” were ‘farther on,” 
and “farther on” we went, and again a sign 
read, ‘‘Big trees farther on.” It was early 
on a Sunday morning, but we were not the 
only pedestrians looking for big trees. The 
fresh roads are fine specimens of highways, 
with over-arching fir trees everywhere leading 
through Nature’s own haunts, which have 
been left unspoiled. 

We finally swung around a curve, and 
unexpectedly came upon the big trees, and 
behold! there stood an enterprising photo- 
grapher. Of course we must have our pic- 
tures taken. So he stood us up against one 
of those forest giants and shot at us with his 
camera. I felt like William Tell’s young 
son, who stood with the apple on his head to 
act as a target for his father’s arrow. It is 
always more or less of an ordeal to have one’s 
picture taken, and feel the carefully arranged 
smile slipping away before the camera has 
done its work. After that we explored the 
beautiful boulevard which skirts English Bay, 
far removed from the roar of the Pacific tem- 


pests. 
* * * 


A visit at the Vancouver Club, and we 
began to notice the effect of the climate— 
a little more deliberateness is seen here than 
is evident on the eastern side of the Rockies. 
The men in Vancouver do not make haste 
in their conclusions—but they duly arrive. 
The peculiar effect of the air is felt by almost 
all newcomers, which is not surprising when 
one recalls the fact that the city is at the sea 
level, and the traveler has dropped a mile 
in altitude within a few hours. 

The great saw mills represent one of the 
giant industries of British Columbia. Logs 
six or eight feet in diameter, characteristic 
of Puget Sound timber, were being rushed 
up to the mills. Ships were in process of 
construction from the sturdy firs of the West. 
Near-by the long line of warehouses, elevators 
and many other features called to mind the 
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City of Duluth. The lumber interests of 
British Columbia are largely in the hands 
of Americans, who have come to help exploit 
one of the most wonderful timber belts yet 
remaining on earth. 

With a population of 70,000, one comes 
back again to the text; for everywhere the 
most remarkable statistics and facts crop up 
concerning the development of the country. 

Far away to the southeast, Mount Baker 


plied with good water, gas, and electric light 
plants; so here, as in other places in the 
Canadian West, ‘we met with modern con- 
veniences in full swing. 

* * * 

To the east and south of Vancouver is a 
large area of land adapted for fruit-raising, 
and another prominent industry is the fish- 
eries. Meeting the people, it was apparent 
that many of them had acquired competence 














A VIEW OF VANCOUVER 


bobbed up serenely at sunrise. To the 
north are the Cascade Mountains. Across 
the water, to the west, are the mountains 
of Vancouver Island, and the long row of 
the snow-capped Olympics to the south. 
Yet, despite the magnificent scenery, the 
mind will revert to the focal fact that this 
is the jumping-off point for Australia, Japan, 
T¥awaii and the Orient, to say nothing of 
the Northland country and Alaska. A hand- 
some new government postoffice is being built 
close to the water’s edge. The city is sup- 





FROM FALSE RIVER 


in the Eastern and Middle West of Canada, 
and had moved out to spend their later years 
in the mild climate of the Pacific Coast. 
Here they find a relaxation from strenuous 
labor, and the charm of seaside, mountain 
and city life. 

At the dinner of the Canadian Club, Sir 
William Mulock, former pcstmaster - general 
of Canada, and Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
C. M. G., deputy minister of labor, were 
present. Sir William is a veteran who 
has seen much of public life in Canada. 

















Mr. Mackenzie King is a young man who is 
certainly making. his mark, and has come 
out to help settle the labor difficulties in 
the coal mining district of Fernie, in the 
Crow’s Nest district. Sir William was the 
author of the Conciliation Act, which provides 
for an adjustment of labor troubles by call- 
ing in government officials to act as umpire 
between the contending parties—in short, an 
arbitration board. While the acceptance of 
this board is not compulsory, it is held to be 
binding by force of public opinion which lies 
behind it. 

It is certain that young Canada has be- 
gun to “‘feel his oats,” as the saying goes, as 
well as raise the famous Alberta variety. 
There is a spirit of independence that one 
cannot but admire. The young Canadian 
says to his brother, Uncle Sam: ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! 
Years ago we wanted to make a reciprocal 
tariff with you, but you haughtily decided that 
you did not want it. Now how is it? We 
are making you come over here with fac- 
tories to realize that Canada is the real thing. 
Years ago we wanted you—now we can get 
along very well without you, and we are 
going to build up our own industries.” 

One is not fairly in Canada before he dis- 
covers that there are politics up that way— 
just‘as strongly marked as on the other side 
of the border. Several Socialist members 
were returned from the boundary districts. 

" Se, Tae: 


In the Canadian West civic pride is a 
splendidly developed growth, only to be found 
in a young and thriving country. The out- 
bursts of rivalry between the contiguous sec- 
tions show an earnestness which is refreshing, 
compared with the indifference of older set- 
tled “communities—it is better that men 
should vie and even fight with each other, 
than that they should spend all their ener- 
gies snoring, or dreaming of the past. 

The people of British Columbia insist 
that they have one of the richest provinces 
in Canada. The wealth of their timber re- 
sources alone is gigantic, being the largest 
stumpage now left on earth. English man- 
ners and customs are more noticeable in 
British Columbia than in other parts of 
Canada. English statesmen are beginning 
to scent. Yankee influence in Vancouver— 
in fact, in order to understand that city one 
must take a trip to Seattle, where are found 
kindred people who simply smile at impos- 
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sibilities. Canadians believe that when the 
Grand Trunk Pacific roads east and west 
are completed they will serve to check the 
pressure of ‘‘Yankees” from over the boun- 
dary, and stimulate more intimate relations 
between British Columbia and the lower pro- 
vinces. 
ee 

Vancouver has a gigantic Chinatown—a 
Chinese theatre, and a large amount of real 
estate in the city is owned by the Celestials 
—in fact, one of the wealthiest Chinamen 
in America resides in Vancouver. A $500 
poll tax is assessed against the Chinese who 
desire to vote. The shortage of labor has 
even brought up a suggestion that the tax 
be repealed for a year or so, until the mar- 
ket is supplied. The scarcity of labor is an 
acute problem, but the Socialist and labor 
vote has to be considered. This silenced 
those who would otherwise declare openly 
what they secretly desire in the way of labor 
legislation. Some radical citizens. of Van- 
couver, it is said, are willing to go through 
an earthquake to eradicate the Celestials. 

In some of the manufacturing establish- 
ments an effort has been made to employ 
the lanky, turbaned Sikhs. Many of these 
will eat no meat and have a half-starved 
appearance, which is no endorsement of 
a vegetable diet. Labor unions are against 
Hindoos to the last round, some of the white 
employes flatly refusing to work with them. 
These dark-skinned strangers have little de- 
sire to speak the English tongue, and their 
utter ignorance of the prevailing language 
makes it very difficult to employ them. 

Two Hindoos were at work with shovels on 
a railroad track, and were expected to clean 
up. The boss having carefully explained 
what he wanted, and set the two men at 
different points of the space to be cleaned, 
left them for a time. Detained longer than 
he expected, on returning, he was astonished 
to find that each Hindoo had been industri- 
ously digging a ditch, in which he was stand- 
ing up to his knees. They understood that 
shovels were to dig with, and they dug. The 
boss said something on his return which they 
understood. 

re ae. 

A mammoth new elevator, to care for the 
Alberta cereals which are being shipped to 
Japan and China, is being vigorously pushed; 
and it is urged that this elevator ought to 
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be built by the Dominion government. The 
visitor can hardly adjust himself to the de- 
gree of paternalism which exists between the 
Dominion government and the various prov- 
inces. Each province has its separate gov- 
ernment, and the seat of parliament of the 
Province of British Columbia is in Victoria. 
A similar system prevails in the other prov- 
inccs. 

British Columbians certainly have an air 
of exclusiveness. One young lady, born in 
that province, indignantly denied that she 
was a Canadian. The aristocracy there 
seems akin to the ‘“‘native sons” of Cali- 
fornia. 

The railroads and land offices have, by 
their publicity campaign, secured concrete 
evidence of the success of the new home- 
makers in the West, and when you see farm- 
houses whose owners ride automobiles, there 
is ample evidence of prosperity. In the 
States, we think a man who owns an auto- 
mobile certainly has money, or at least, 
gasolene to burn. In the famed Okana- 
gan District is Vernon, with 1,800 people. 
Here fruit trees are pointed out as the real 
money-makers, and the Cold Stream Orchard 
is one of the largest in British Columbia, 
in fact the largest on the continent. Vernon 
sent out nearly two million pounds of fruit 
during 1906, and orchards are being planted 
at the rate of 250,000, trees a year. The 
estimated cost of developing twenty acres 
of fruit land is $100 an acre for fencing, 
ploughing and planting, and the expense of 
cultivating the trees, pruning, etc., is $2,500 
for five years, which makes an investment 
of $3,700. The results may be judged by 
the record of the Cold Stream Ranch—a 
twenty acre orchard of twelve-year-old Cal- 
ifornia Spy apple trees, which produced 
$15,525 worth of apples in one year. The 
fruit in this district is shipped in square 
boxes, instead of barrels, as they are more 
easily handled and the average price to 
the grower is about $1.25 net per box. The 
horticultural and fruit - raising interests in 
every fruit belt are thus fai a success, and 
with a large home-market still unsupplied, 
this industry is sure to be greatly extended. 

American ideas do not necessarily mean 
United States ideas, nor anything different 
from Canadian ideas, for, in reality, Amer- 
ican ideas are the amalg: mation of all the 
ideas of almost every nation under the sun, 
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and each one has a share in making them. 
The strict constructionist Canadians want 
to call us from the United States, ‘‘ Usonians,”’ 
but that meets the fate of simplified spelling. 
Custom rules with an iron hand. 

“The last and best of the West,” is the 
slogan you hear on every side. Among 
the new developments that have atttracted 
a great deal of attention is the British Amer- 
ican Land and Development Company, which 
is being organized under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, and is settling two townships, 
Bulkley and Necho, in what is known as the 
Skeena and Caribou Valley districts of Cen- 
tral British Columbia. 

It has been discovered that Eastern facto- 
ries do not make the class of foot-wear re- 
quired by mountaineers and miners, so 
shoe factories have been established in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and these new ~Columbian 
establishments have been obliged to double 
the product every year, and are also export- 
ing shoes from Vancouver to Ontario. 

Speculators in real estate see good things 
in Vancouver. Property is selling on Hast- 
ings and Granville streets for $2,000 a front 
foot, and surrounding acreage is being divid- 
ed into additional lots, but ‘‘the bane of per- 
:aanent cities isa boom” say old-timers. They 
want solid growth. 

With the coming of the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Northern, and the steel 
bridge to be built over the Narrows by the 
Great Northern, and the expansion of indus- 
trial and jobbing interests, Vancouverites 
feel that their city is the van-guard of the 
Canadian West. They feel, too, that they 
owe much to the courage and pluck of 
Sir William Van Horne, and Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy. The first steamer that the 
Canadian Pacific sent out is said to have 
had nothing on board but a few shingles and 
the bones of deceased Chinamen, who had 
desired that their ashes should rest in the tomb 
of their forefathers. 

Here, again, were those live-wire news- 
papers, pushing prospects of the future. In 
the stores was a large supply of American 
goods—despite the heavy duty. I saw in 
the shop windows many reminders of widely- 
advertised articles, and walked along won- 
dering if this might not possibly be the re- 
sult of the influx of American magazines, 
and a proof of the value of the advance- 
guard—Advertising. 
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FEW hours from Vancouver, and one 

is actually at the capital of British Col- 
umbia—Victoria, the ‘‘farthest West” city. 
West, still West—seems to me I have heard 
that word before. There is an irresistible 
magic in those four letters. Have you ever 
observed that nearly all the large cities in 
the country are built on the west side? 
Have you not noticed how often it happens 
that the west side of the street, the sunny 
side, is the fashionable promenade? Have 
you seen that it is usually the west side of 
a city which is most easily and rapidly de- 
veloped? This curious westward tendency 
of the race was brought to my attention -by 
a timber cruiser, who said no matter how 
tired he might be carrying his pack all day, 
if he came to the banks of a stream and 
happened to be on the eastern side, he 
would be sure to cross to the west before 
camping for the night, so that he might be 
“sure of a good start in the morning.” These 
things may be merely co-incidences, but it 
is remarkable how the trend has been always 
westward since.the days of the Aryan migra- 
tion, when they left the eastern cradle of 
the race, and began that westward “trek” 
which has lasted for so many thousands of 
years, and now culminates here. 

The magnificent view burst upon us in 
the glow of a western sunset. The city lay 
nestling around the harbor dotted with the 
masts of whaling vessels, bound for or re- 
turning from the North seas. The great 
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gray stone Parliament House loomed up as 
the foreground of the beauties of the Ever- 
green City, flanked by the new palatial Em 
press hotel—Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


* * * 


Victoria is the most British of all Canadian 
cities. It is a suggestive fact that while in 
Vancouver baseball is the rage, in sedate 
Victoria it is cricket. They are true to the 
sports as well as the traditions of ‘“‘the old 
country.” 

The massive stone quay, with steps lead- 
ing up from the water, gave that air of solidity 
witnessed in European cities. There is a se- 
dateness about the James Bay Embankment, 
suggestive of the Thames There is the 
postoffice, the new hotel, the Parliament 
buildings, that always impress the stranger. 
Victoria is distinctly a city of homes. Hedge- 
bound estates are located in and around 
for miles; hidden behind rich banks of foliage, 
are homes which show that Victoria makes 
good her claim to be one of the finest Amer- 
ican residential cities on the Pacific, as well 
as the western gateway of Canada, and the 
nearest British port to the Orient. 


* a * 


Extensive fruit and dairy farming country 
on the Island of Vancouver, surrounding 
Victoria, certainly presents opportunities for 
people with the right kind of push. Here 
again we found the city owning its own water 
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plant and equipped with electric railroads 
and four beautiful parks. The city is fairly 
barricaded with seaside resorts, where the 
people congregate for a holiday at all times. 
The names on the streets are put in mosaics 
on the corners of the pavement, rather than 
on the sides of the houses, which saves cran- 
ing one’s neck upward to see what street runs 
thereabout. 

In the rooms of the Victoria Tourist As- 
sociation, late at night, I found Secretary 
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sooner does a stranger arrive, or even news 
of a prospective visitor, than he is looked after 
in a way that will not permit him to pass 
on without pleasant and enduring memo- 
ries of the capital city of British Columbia. 
Premier McBride and his cabinet, and the 
public men of the provinces, have been espe- 
cially interested in bringing in new and de- 
sirable citizens to exploit the great resources 
of the province. 

Victoria has been called a bit of England 














A PASTORAL VIEW UNDER THE OLD TREES AT VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Cuthbert, preparing a handsome new book- 
let for exploiting the manufacturing and 
tourist interests of Victoria. The rooms are 
tastefully furnished and serve as a rendez- 
vous or “‘rest room” for the stranger who 
passes that way. On the walls are splendid 
photographs of scenes in and about Victo- 
ria and Vancouver. In the adjoining room, 
merchants and manufacturers of Victoria 
keep a perpetual exhibit, and a handsome 
one it is, of what is being manufactured and 
sold in the city. The Tourist Association 
is supported by voluntary contributions. No 


on the shores of the Pacific, and one can 
well believe that he has passed off the 
American continent to the green halo of 
Britain. 

It is not surprising that when the phleg- 
matic English journalist reaches Victoria 
he bursts forth into poesy, using superlatives 
without stint. 


* * * 


When I first arrived in Victoria I frequently 
heard allusions to the splendid addresses 
made before the Canadian Club by Mr. J. 
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THE VICTORIA LUMBER 


S. Dennis, calling attention in a concise and 
exhaustive way to the great endowments 
and natural resources of British Columbia. 
He insisted that no province possessed richer 
natural resources, and put the facts into 
figures in a manner truly impressive. West- 
ern Canada, with a population of 1,000,000 
people, a railroad mileage of 7,000 miles, 
and 3,000 more under construction; bank 
clearings of $15,000,000; producing over 
2,000,000 tons of coal; a timber output of 
800,000,000 feet; with other mines than coal 
yielding $20,000,000 worth of different kinds 
of ore—is it any wonder that the speaker grew 
enthusiastic in pointing out the great future 
of British Columbia? He demonstrated with 
concrete facts the great possibilities in the 
way of raising fruit in the valley lands of this 
province, dwelling on the fact that the pro- 
duct would always be sure of a good home 
market, and declaring that it will not be many 


COMPANY’S LOG DUMP 


years before thousands of acres of arable 
land will be producing amazing horticultural 
wealth. As a climax, he predicted that he 
aould live long enough to see a population 
of 10,000,000 people in Western Canada. 


* * * 


Across the way from Victoria is the ap- 
parently endless chain of the snow-capped 
Olympian Mountains, and there was San 
Juan Island, the subject of international 
conflict in the years gone by. Out at Race 
Rock, lies the passage taken by the boats en 
route for the Orient. These craft make 
their last stop on this side at Victoria, before 
entering on the twelve days’ cruise necessary 
to span the Pacific. 

The warning whistle of the Seattle steamer 
came all too soon, and we left Victoria to pass 
over the boundary line “written on the 
waters” of Puget Sound. 
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MINING COAL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


IN THe CROW'S NEST 
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N the return journey, we struck Sica- 

mous again which made the honorable 
George, the porter, smile, as he recalled the 
joke he had passed off upon his confrere 
upon the outward trip. It did not seem 
quite so funny, when a savage New York man 
came along looking for his shoes which had 
evidently been mislaid. Then the retort 
genteel reached George from the other car. 
“Don’t you know, you big ugly nigger, that 
this is Shuswap,” and he watched with glee 
while George hunted for the shoes which 
he had misplaced, to repay him for the joke 
that had seemed so poignant on the way out. 
So “shoe-swap” it was, sure enough—not 
far from Sicamous. 

Among towering mountains, interspersed 
with placid mountain lakes, where little 
steamers plied to and fro, bringing the rafts 
and logs from the great timber districts, we 
passed Sicamous. The train runs south 
to the Okanagon fruit land belt, which has 
recently come into prominence. A_ large 
number of young men have fruit farms here 


which have been a splendid success. In 
some parts of the district, tobacco was being 
raised. A rigid inspection is made of all 
fruit trees, with a view to excluding pests 
that might be imported in nursery grown 
stock. The railroads and provincial goy- 
ernment have taken a great deal of interest 
in exploiting fruit culture, because of the 
fact that in the mining districts of Crow’s 
Nest and the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta there is always a heavy demand 
for all kinds of fruit. Wages are high, and 
miners will pay almost any price for good 
fruit. 
a 

At Revelstoke the main line darts south 
for Arrowhead, the climax of scenic gran- 
deur. This long laké, which is virtually 
part of the Columbia River, is of the bluest 
of Swiss blue, and lies between high moun- 
tains. On its bosom ply the handsome swift 
steamers of the Canadian Pacific Company. 
At times the scenery recalled the Hudson, 
and again there was a suggestion of Lake 
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Geneva in Switzerland, and of the lake 
district in England, made famous by Words- 
worth. The landscape. showed great variety, 
and rivalled in beauty the most bewitch- 
ing lake scenery in the world. No, I did not 
indite a poem — but I felt like it. Ourstately 
craft would sweep down the lake and turn her 
nose upon the beach, let loose the flying 
ladder-like gangway, and disembark the fruit 
farmer at his own ranch. These farms oc- 
cupy the narrow strip of land just under 
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turbed their equilibrium and gave us an ex- 
hibition of real log-rolling, and incidentally 
some swearing of log-sailor kind. 

At the Halcyon hot springs a landing was 
made, alsc at Nakusp, and, altogether, the 
delightful day’s sail ended too soon. 

In the evening we arrived at Robson, and 
from there took train to the bustling little 
metropolis of the ‘“‘boundary,” Nelson. Here, 
also, we found municipal ownership in opera- 
tion, and they certainly had lights to burn in 








WASHING GOLD IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


the brow of the towering mountains, where 
the soil is especially adapted for fruit cul- 
ture, sheltered from the biting winds and 
the frost. 

* * * 

The shores of the lake were lined with saw- 
mills, and the logs now and then were caught 
in the wheels of the vessel, so we had to pull 
up and use a giant toothpick. At one 
lumber camp, the vessel got even with the 
logs. At the landing, men were at work 
making up a raft, and with long poles and 
pipes were as gay as gondoliers, until the 
motion of the water caused by the vessel dis- 





Nelson; for a generous row of electric lamps 
crossed the street at every corner, and im- 
pressed the stranger with the thought that a 
carnival might be under way to celebrate 
some gala day. 

Excursions were soon planned from Nelson 
to come into touch with the real primeval for- 
est and mountain wilds. Slocan Lake and 
Kitchener Glacier are reached from Kaslo, 
but that “boundary” trip was too attractive. 
This is known as the Kootenay district, and 
is so close to the boundary that it is called 
the “‘boundary country,” having a close con- 
nection with Spokane to the south. 
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Nelson is the capital of the Kootenays, and 
is located on an island formed by the con- 
junction of the Columbia and the Kootenay 
Rivers. The 20,000 Club was in session the 
night that I arrived, devising ways and mean 
to make Nelson, with its scenic attractions 
health - giving climate, fruit - growing re 
sources and liberal supply of minerals, bet 
ter known to the world. When they heard 
of the National—it was settled. 





LINE OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, ON THE 
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A well-governed little city is Nelson, with 
a progressive citizenship. The great supply 
of available water power supplied by the 
Kootenay River, and the close proximity to 
the mining and coal district, establishes the 
Kootenay capital as the great mining center 
of British Columbia. The West Kootenay 
Power Company have their plant near Bon- 
nington, where they have developed 16,000 
horse power, and are arranging for 16,000 








more. The city of Nelson owns a lighting 
plant at Bonnington which cost $200,000, 
and which has a capacity of development to 
6,000 horse power. 

The exhibits of fruit grown around Nelson 
are certainly interesting. Earl Gray, Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, is a land holder 
in evidence of his faith in the fruit culture of 
the Kootenay district. Near Trail F. A. 
Heinze, of Copper Mine fame, began his ex- 
citing career. He first secured a charter 
to build a railroad from Trail to the Rossland 
copper deposits, but soon sold out to the 
Canadian Pacific, meanwhile operating suc- 
cessfully a railroad from Robson to Trail. 
On this line, Brigham Young’s old private 
car was used for many years. 


* * * 


The plant of the West Kootenay Company 
transmits all the power used diféctly over the 
mountain eighty miles distant to the copper 
mines. The climb up these reountains, pass- 
ing through the Bulldog Tunnel constructed 
by “Big Smoke Stevens,” of Panama fame, 
appears very hazardous, but in reality the 
tunnel obviates the peril of crossing the Bull- 
dog switchback. No accidents have ever oc- 
curred here. Over the mountains we came 
into bustling little Grand Forks, where the 
Granby smelters reduce the ore brought from 
the Phenix mines. 

Down the beautiful river valley, from Grand 
Forks, one looks upon a view that seems rather 
some imaginary fairyland melting away into 
the distance than a reality. Where the boun- 
dary line begins are towering mountains. 

We drove among the foothills, where the 
fruit farms are situated, and to humor our 
fancy, the good cousin who had us in charge 
drove us across the boundary line and back 
again. The forty-ninth parallel is marked 
by bronze stakes, and when the line leads over 
a mountain the timber is cleared on either 
side, so that the boundary of the United 
States and Canada may be distinctly traced 
on the horizon. Scarcely less grand the scene 
at night, when the heavens were con- 


stantly illuminated with the glow of the smel- 

ters and the red glare when the great pots 

dumped the seething slag. The Granby 

smelters, although operating on low grade 

ore, make a good showing, because of the 

economical processes and large volume that 
is smelted every day. 
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It is said that President Hill, of the Great 
Northern, expended $1,000,000 on a spur 
track, to secure part of the ore traffic, which 
altogether amounts to about $400,000 a year 
in freight. This is an example of the aggres- 
siveness of railroad construction, apparent all 
over the country. On the other hand, the 
“Hot Air Line,’ constructed from Grand 
Forks to Butler, was an utter failure because 
the ores mined there did not pay for smelting. 

As was the case with the Hot Air Route, 
which stranded, leads nowhere in particular, 
has no starting point and no terminal of im- 
portance; mistakes are sometimes made in 
building railroads. In constructing the Koo- 
tenay Line, tariff changes were made such 
as prevented Mr. Hill from bringing the ore 
across the boundary line to Bonner’s Landing, 
as he intended doing, and so Mr. Hill has one 
line where traffic is not congested, and trains 
run only at infrequent intervals. 

a 


Here, by the way, I met ‘‘Gunner,”’ a sea- 
soned prospector, who had traveled for many 
years, all over the country, in search of ore, 
and locating mines. Sometimes he would 
be gone for weeks at a time, and, if success- 
ful, would return, to sell at a good price. 
Mining laws and customs are peculiar, but 
generally just. Should a prospector return. 
tell about his location, and simply say to 
someone, ‘‘You are in on this,” that would 
transfer a half-interest in the location to the 
man addressed. Mining laws in the United 
States have been somewhat confusing, but in 
the Dominion the laws made simplify mat- 
ters, and lawlessness in claim-jumping is de- 
cidedly a hazardous undertaking. 

When the treaty with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was made, it was known that lead 
had been obtained in the Kootenay district 
by the Indians, and this brought about the 
discovery of the St. Eugene Lead Mine, one 
of the three largest in the world. 

Great smelters at Nelson, Trail and Grand 
Forks are important factors in the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of this district. 
About 6,000,000 pounds of lead, a goodly 
sum of gold, 3,000,000 ounces of silver, and 
45,000,000 pounds of copper, estimated value 
$20,000,000, was the output in 1906. 

WME oa 


Canadian Pacific boats leave Kootenay in 
the evening, and what a night’s rest we had 
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on the placid waters! In the morning we 
boarded a train, and sped on through the 
‘“‘Crow’s Nest Pass’? and the coal district. 
The track leads up the Goat River, through 
the great mountains of the ‘‘Nest.”” When the 
extension of the Canadian Pacific from Mid- 
way to Vancouver is completed—a veritable 
triumph of engineering, for stupendous diffi- 
culties in construction beset this- line from 
the start—it will be a direct air line, but there 
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has been a popular objection to running the 
road too close to the £tates boundary. 


* ce * 


It is always interesting for me to go over 
a country and “‘discover” scenes made famil- 
iar in novels. The ‘Man from Glengarry” 
and other novels of Ralph Connor, were 
written concerning this country, although 
some of the natives say that it would not be 
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wise for the author of ‘‘The Sky Pilot” to 
return there. Here I learned much of 
“Father Pat,” a character famed through- 
out the district; a veritable nobleman he 
must have been, judging by the tributes paid 
his memory by the scores of people I met. 
While pastor of a prosperous Episcopal church 
in one of the Columbia cities, his wife died, 
and thereafter he gave himself with absolute 
devotion to his work. Of the rough and ready 
sort, he had a marvelous power over men. 
Father Pat was continually looking after the 
suffering and the needy, and his good deeds 
recall the Arabian tales of Aboul Ben Adhem. 
Father Pat wasan Irishman named H. 
Irwing. 

The “‘boys” raised a fund one time to buy 
a new suit for their cleric, since he spent his 
money on his flock, instead of supplying him- 
self with clothes. He did not appear in the 
new raiment, however, and in a little while 
it leaked out that the money which had been 
given him for the suit had been spent on a 
needy family, so then the boys lassoed him 
to have his measure taken, and put the new 
garments on him by main force. 

Father Pat would tramp the mountains for 
thirty and forty miles—for it was before the 
railroad days—and when he desired to play 
a practical joke on a stranger, he gently in- 
vited him for ‘“‘a little walk from Nelson to 
Grand Forks,” when the unwary tenderfoot 
was soon tuckered in the mountain walk. He 
was once challenged, when asking men to go 
to church, to play a game of cards; if he 
succeeded the men were to go to church; if 
he failed they were to stay away. So he 
took off his coat in the good cause, and—won 
the game! The boys were duly marched off 
to church, for they all loved Father Pat. 

A modest monument to his memory is 
erected at Rossland. His death was a sad 
one for he was found wandering away one 
morning, with his reason dethroned by the 
privations which he had suffered in trying 
to help his fellowmen. He was truly a man 
among men, and perhaps did not conform 
to the conventional conduct of the average 
parson, but no memory is more revered than 
that of Father Pat, who made for himself 
an enduring place in the hearts of the rough 
and sturdy pioneers. 
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Traveling on Sunday morning through the 
lumber districts surrounding Cranbrook, I 
met Mr. Otis Staples, a leading lumbering 
operator, and a little later came to Fernie, 
the great coal district of Columbia, whose 
rapid development has been marvelous, and 
promises ere long to rival Pennsylvania mines 
in the production of coal which makes ex- 
cellent coke, and can be supplied to the smelt- 
ers and mines at a very low rate. 

A branch line of the Canadian Pacific leads 
to Spokane, affording direct transit between 
that city, St. Paul and Minneapolis. At 
Franklin, just on this line, occurred the ter- 
rible landslide a few years ago, when a moun- 
tain broke in two and buried a city under fifty 
feet of rock and filled up the great valley for 
fifty miles. The road now runs fifty feet 
above that buried city of the West, which 
suffered the fate of Pompeii. 

Over the summit to Macleod, in South- 
western Alberta, we rode through a country 
largely given up to stock raising. At Leth- 
bridge, the Alberta Irrigation Project was 
well advanced, and already in part being 
successfully operated, reclaiming and putting 
into cultivation hundreds of miles of new 
farm lands. Here Mr. McGrath and Mr. 
Nasmith of the Alberta Railroad Company 
carried to completion a most remarkable pro- 
ject. At Raymond, the sugar beet mills and 
the triumphs of the agricultural methods of 
the Mormons are apparent. Not far distant 
is Medicine Hat, where natural gas has been 
discovered, and the city, in true Western 
fashion, has set about utilizing this gas for 
manufacturing purposes. 

A few hours’ run north to McLeod brought 
us back again to Calgary. On this train I 
counted in one coach fifteen babies, lusty, 
red-faced little mortals, who all took a no- 
tion to cry at the same time; when these 
Western babies lifted up their voices there 
was no mistaking the quality of their lungs. 
There is no need for any strictures from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as to race suicide in Canada. 


* * * 


Tempted to linger again in Calgary we 
hurried on to the ‘farthest North.” Since 
we had left, the snowflakes had taken their 
departure, and seed-time was well advanced 
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AT EDMONTON, IN ALBERTA 
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GAIN running due north from Calgary, 

we had visions of pelts and live bears at 
Hudson Bay, as we started for Edmonton, 
the great fur mart. The splendidly equipped 
train recalled the express between Boston 
and New York. There is something fasci- 
nating in that oft-heard name, ‘‘Hudson’s 
Bay trading posts.” 

En route, we passed acres of rich black 
loam on the rolling prairies, with now and 
then a glimpse of trees and brush land. No 
wonder the Iowa and Indiana farmers were 
fascinated when they looked over this stretch 
of country. The Chinook wind modifies 
the winter, which has no terrors for the 
Albertans, Along this route are scores of 
new towns—in fact, everything is new, and 
new buildings and new anticipations certainly 
have a fascination all their own. 

Late at night, on the south side of the river, 
we arrived at Strathcona, named for the pres- 
ident of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This 
city is the present terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific, and has been built up like magic 
in the past few years. 


WEST 


\ 

The new province of Alberta was created 
with appropriate exercises on September 
I, 1905, attended by Governor-General 
Earl Gray, Sir Wilfred Laurier, and other 
distinguished persons, with an escort of 200 
R.N. W. Police. This ceremony inaugurated 
a new province, which already has a popula- 
tion of 300,000 people, the distributing center 
of 3,000 miles of territory. Alberta is a 
big province, large enough to put in the en- 
tire population of Canada, without crowding, 
and with its resources developed is equal 
to feeding America. They call it “the land 
of sunshine.” 

en” ke) oe 

Edmonton, the new capital of Alberta, has 
long been known as the great fur-trading 
point of the Northwest, where the chief 
supplies of raw furs are purchased. This 
thriving city greatly resembles Winnipeg, 
with its broad main street and the peculiar 
bend, indicating the trend of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company trails. ‘Today Edmonton has 
far surpassed the distinction of being a fur 
trading point—it is the distributing centre 
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for a vast area of thousands of miles, includ- 
ing the famous Peace Valley country, which 
furnished No. 1 Hard Wheat for grand prizes 
at the American expositions. Edmonton, as 
the terminus of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
road, has a handsome depot, and has grown 
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MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR FOR THE DOMINION 


at a tremendous pace. When the citizens 
speak of territory tributory to Edmonton, 
they can point 2,000 miles to the north. 
It was but recently that a young society lady 
there made a trip to the Arctic Ocean, down 
the Mackenzie River, as a summer tour. 

a ee 


Years ago a newspaper man located here, 
made a good -fight and held out and waited 
for the railroad. He was the Honorable 
Frank Oliver, editor of Edmonton’s first 
paper, and now Minister of the Interior for 
the Dominion of Canada, at Ottawa. Genial, 
blue-eyed, with a drooping gray moustache 
and firm lips, one readily sees that the editor 
of ‘The Bulletin” is capable of using em- 
phatic language not easily forgotten. He 
was in the city when I was there, looking 
after his Edmonton interests. In his own 
printing office, I found that he had just in- 
stalled a Monotype and Miehle press equip- 
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ment similar to that with which the National 
Magazine is printed, and of course he was 
at once a man after my own heart: 

It is an every day occurrence to hear these 
Western people tell of young men who came 
here a few years ago without a dollar and 
now have achieved independence. On every 
side opportunity is spelled in big letters, and 
of opportunity, as known in the Canadian 
West, it may surely be said with truth, “They 
do me wrong who say I come but once.” 








SOME CORN GROWN IN CANADA WEST 


The settlers come out and locate their 
lands and townships, and the first thing is to 
get an overseer, then a school committee; 
then a number is given them by the provin- 
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cial government, and if they choose, they 
may add a name recalling the old name they 
have left back East. 

The trend of Western politics is indicated 
by the fact that in the provincial Parliament 
of Alberta, out of twenty-five members, only 
two conservatives have seats. They assert on 
every side, there are nolonger any British- 
American people—they are strictly Canadian. 

The Alberta College has four hundred and 
fifty students, under the management of Dr. 


lions of dollars in value. This establish- 
ment revealed the kind of people who re- 
side in Edmonton and the Province of Al- 
berta. Revillon Brothers, of Paris, own 
this great business, and purchase furs in 
exchange for merchandise, following the 
methods of the Hudson’s Bay Company; for 
up in the fur country mere money does not 
count so much as flour and bacon. 

The furs are brought in once a year to 
the.city, and sent out in large shipments to 











PRODUCTS OF AN ALBERTAN GARDEN 


Riddell, which indicates the character and 
progress of the people of that province. 
With Mr. Alleyne Jones of the Alberta 
Agencies, Limited, we visited Revillon Broth- 
ers’, Limited, wholesale store which would 
do credit to any city. There was an air of 
business, and a million-dollar stock of goods 
such as one never could expect to see a thou- 
sand miles northwest of Winnipeg. There 
was a fine display of Oriental rugs, and all 
manner of summer draperies and lingerie and 
costly woolens. Merchandise is brought to 
Edmonton in train loads, and aggregates mil- 


Europe. A consignment valued at $160,000 
was dispatched in one day. The price of 
furs is rapidly advancing, and now even 
wolf skins bring a good market price. On 
the floor of this business house were the pelts 
of mink, otter and choice specimens of silver 
fox, which bring prices ranging from $1,000 
upwards. This vast business is under the 
able management of Mr. Rourke, who rep- 
resents the Revillon Brothers at Edmonton. 

Near Edmonton is old Fort Saskatchewan, 
with its romantic memories of early days. 
The city is located on the crest or high bank 
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back from the river, and the new single tax 
system has been adopted. The buildings 
of Edmonton are not taxed, only the land. 
This forces the vacant lot owners to improve 
and build, instead of merely waiting for an 
advance in price of land. All the public 
utilities—light, gas, water and street rail- 
roads —are owned and operated by the city. 

No assessments are made on personal 
property, in the way of a stock of goods 
or machinery. They are all assessed on a 
basis of the square feet occupied by the 
owners, from livery stableman to doctor, 
banker and butcher. 

The complete list of business assessments 
I secured from D. M. McMillan, the sturdy 
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Scotch assessor, who started his tax experi- 
ments in Brandon, Manitoba. Music halls 
are taxed three dollars, and workshops one 
dollar a foot, each assessment being based 
on the valuation per foot, taxes being simply 
a question of so much a square foot under 
roof. Doctors, lawyers, dentists, under- 
takers, every one has to pay on this same 
schedule; hotels and ice cream parks pay 
extra, and banks head the list with seven 
dollars and a half per square foot. The 
necessity of variation in the schedule occurs 
each year. Real estate and loan companies 
pay a straight license in the course of develop- 
ment. The rate of taxation was ten and a 
half mills. 
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UNLOADING BOATS ON THE LESSER SLAVE LAKE 


WHOLESALE FREIGHT ROLLING INTO EDMONTON, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY OF AMERICA 


REVILLON FRERES’ FUR TRADER ON LESSER SLAVE LAKE 


THE “MIDNIGHT SUN” WITH ITS CARGO OF FURS 
ON THE ATHABASCA 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


List of Business Classifications for Assessment 
per square foot, in Edmonton, Alberta 













PE TIO a. anc yoda ss ee <0 see $3.00 
hens cee cinennn ao Seances ema eiewme 7.50 
eR MONE os 5 oo oye cae ocsss eres 4.00 
EE re SL Se ahha sn.ase es bes 4.00 
Business and Professional! Offices. . . 4.00 
SD isos ke%s ae - 4.00 
Confectionery . . 4.00 
aaa . 4.00 
Dry Goods (retail)... .. . 4.00 
Dry Goods (wholesale).........- ae 
DMMNOR icinsccaapue ss senscecsssassewe=s -25 
Factory Warehouses (permanent).......... 1.00 
NS ence na inn asic meeaeed .50 
oo ee ae eee ee 2.50 
ee a ee 4.00 
Ree oY bos a avis Neg w eae om 1.00 
Nn cdbeccbaengwe 3.00 
Groceries (wholesale)................... 2.00 
Scere 3.00 
Bearmons (wholetale). ........ccccccccess 2.00 
Hotels (bars excluded)................... 1.00 
ie ee PIS oo ons ccna see oc dasesse 2.00 
peed Be NS SLs fein wikia eis erasioe ee ae 5.00 
OE eee ee ee 2.00 
SE OD oo nck ina cs comebnese cng oe 4.00 
Laundry (first floor only)................ 1.00 
| 9 | eee 2.00 
Manufacturers’ Agencies (warehouses).... 2.00 
I tS nS. cnc a weap ele sis 2.00 
OR Ee see ee eee 2.50 
eS A nn nos tance cuesc’s 3.00 
ESE AEE ET ee 3.00 
eS ree RSs Cee 3.00 
Warehouses (general): .................: 1.00 
Warehouses (implements)............-.-- 75 
ee ee oe 1.00 


Real Estate $50 per year license. 
Insurance $25 per year license. 


The inauguration of this system was in- 
teresting. Mr. Short, the former mayor, 
formulated the plans which have been carried 
out. Edmonton makes no specious acad- 
emic claims in regard to the Henry George 
single tax, public ownership or utility idea, 
but the whole thing came about as a matter 
of necessity in the course of development. 
The city was growing rapidly; it was beyond 
the power of frivate capital to provide neces- 
sities, so‘they concluded to take the chance 
and set to work with material at hand. 
Now they have an assessed valuation of 
$17,000,000; an income of $1,600,000 in 
real money, and taxes of $125,0co on in- 
comes of $2,0co per year and over. 


* a * 


The secretary of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
A. G. Harrison, was busy making abstracts 
of the figures showing the ‘remarkable growth 
of the new capital. At his office was data 
in reference to Edmonton as a commercial 
and industrial center. Here I was informed 
that more than three-fourths of the area of 
Alberta is arable, also rich in other natural 
resources. The buildings erected in the city 
in 1906 were valued at $1,800,000, and it is 
estimated that those built in 1907—including 
the new Parliament buildings—will about 
equal $5,000,000. Twenty-three wholesale 
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SCENE ON JASPER AVENUE, THE MAIN STREET IN EDMONTON 


houses are now shipping goods out of Ed- 
monton, and bank clearings run over $1,000,- 
ooo per week. 

This city was one of the first in Canada 
to take up advertising for a specific business 
purpose, with good results. When they be- 
gan building their water-works they were 
short of labor, so they advertised generally 
and particularly for labor, and secured it, 
which convinced them of the benefits de- 
rived from “‘letting people know about it.” 


* * * 


The soil about Edmonton has an average 
of eighteen inches of rich black loam. The 
country around is partially timbered, and the 
light poplar and brush and willow scrub is 
easily cleared by fire for the large fields. 
Ploughing goes on late into November, and 
sleighing begins about Christmas, and con- 
tinues until March. 

As a bushel of oats weighs from thirty- 
eight to forty-six pounds, and barley from 
fifty to fifty-six pounds, an order has been 
issued by the railroads not to load the cars to 
their full bushel capacity, as the weight is too 
heavy in proportion to the standard bulk. 
An agricultural fair held in Edmonton is a 
revelation as to the resources of the North- 
land soil. 

Looking out from Main street, one sees 


miles of buildings erected or going up, and 
the visitor has to pinch himself to be sure 
that he is not dreaming, when he is told that 
this is all the result of a few years, and that 
all these great resources lay dormant through 





THEODORE REVILLON 








the centuries, awaiting the magic touch of 
the westward trek to develop them. 


* * * 


A new Methodist church, costing $60,000, 
is now being built, which has the unusual 
feature of providing lunch counters, to be 
kept open day and night. A gymnasium 
and social hall for stenographers and clerks, 
who may desire to gather there at the noon 
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care of the legislative departments, and Mr. 
Pace is the commissioner who looks after all 
mechanical appliances for the city, such as 
water-works and other public utilities. The 
other commissioner has charge of the varied 
financial interests of the city. 


* * * 


All through Canada are located ‘Immi- 
gration Halls,” over which floats the Union 





IN AN ALBERTA GARDEN 


hour, is another unique feature. The Rev. 
Mr: Heustis has certainly projected ad- 
vanted:-modern ideas, and is bent on mak- 
ing his church a practical part of the up- 
building of the city in the highest sense. 
The large church attendance in these towns 
must interest ministers throughout the United 
States who would desire to. know how the 
large congregations are held together. True, 
there ‘are. no contra-attractions to draw the 
people away on Sunday, but more than this, 
the churches are a closely-knit feature of 
every-day life, and not merely a seventh-day 
tradition. 

The municipal government consists of a 
council and. mayor. Two commissioners, 
with $he mayor, serve at a salary to look after 
all the affairs of the city. The thayor takes 


Jack, and in these the settlers who come 
into the country without adequate provision 
are housed until they can be properly cared 
for elsewhere. One of the immigration 
agents remarked that Americans seldom come 
into these halls, the immigrants who use them 
being generally foreigners, who seem to be 
unable to grasp the requirements of locating 
in a new country. 

Edmonton has thrown open her gates, 
and expects the advent of 250,000 new set- 
tlers within two years. With 3,000 Cana; 
dians, 230 Scotch, 200 Irish, 68 Swedes, 
26 Finns, 28 Hollanders, 75 Frenchmen, 18 
New Zealanders and 42 Australians arriving 
in one year, the proportions of the new popu- 
lation, which is decidedly cosmopolitan, is 
indicated. A large number of families came 
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from Pasadena and other districts of Cali- 
fornia to settle north of Edmonton—and Cali- 
fornians have a discriminating appreciation 
of a good climate. 

This ingress of people from all parts of the 
world is occasioned largely by the desire 
for free homes—for one word in the language 
that conveys a sense of luxury to every ear 
is “Free.” When new families have sam- 
pled these gifts of land, they are found to be 
so irresistibly valuable that when the news 
gets around in the ‘‘old home” district, there 
is a general stampede. 


- x 
In addition to its wealth of agricultural 


resources, Edmonton is underlaid with a 
lignite coal formation, that is being mined 


Canada, the cry is ‘‘Boost, Boost, Boost.” 
The Vigilance Committee is after the ‘“‘knock- 
ers,” and the citizen with cobwebs in his 
head is soon shoved aside. An effort is 
being made by older communities in Lower 
Canada and the States to stem the tide of 
immigration with the assurance that ‘‘there 
is as good land to be had at home as any- 
where.” 

“That may be true,” says the enthusiast, 
“but the relative value of the land, as to what 
it will actually produce for a given quantity 
of work and outlay—these bear no comparison 
with the new lands of the West.” 

But even if this were not so, there are 
persons who are born pioneers; who love the 
excitement of the new country, and the joy 
that comes from overcoming obstacles in the 
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THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE IN ALBERTA 


very extensively at present. While it burns 
as readily as wood, especially when used 
for locomotives, it is valuable as substan- 
tial fuel. It is in reality a petrified peat, 
the upper strata of coal. The sparks from 
lignite coal are a dread of wheat field 
owners. 

A large plant is being prepared for 
sinking petroleum oil wells, near Pincher 
Creek, and whether here or elsewhere in 


formation of new settlements. The land 
is being settled more quickly than it can 
be surveyed by the government, and farmers 
are requesting this official survey, in order 
that their title to the land may be firmly 
established. 

We hear the plaint of the land men, assert- 
ing that there is only so much land on earth 
left for ownership. They figure it all out 
at such a ratio per head, until it makes a fellow 
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feel he really ought to hie him to the West 
and grab a piece before it is all gone. This 
desire acquires new force while one is look- 
ing at these vast tracts, the ownership of 
which is now so easily secured. It seems 
that the Anglo-Saxon always finds a way to 
settle the country sooner or later, even though 
it has heretofore been passed by as untenable. 


* * * 


To the north of Edmonton lies Peace River 
Valley, and Mr. A. M. Bezanson, just re- 
turned from that Ultima Thule, tells won- 
derful tales of this almost Arctic farmland 
belt. This almost wilderness country lies 
near the fifty-fourth parallel, has an area 
equalling Alberta, and has scarcely 3,000 
inhabitants in widely-scattered settlements 
and lonely trading posts. The great. Revillon 
Company, who have headquarters in Paris, 
London and New York, draw from this 
district a large proportion of their furs. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company also do a gigan- 
tic trade, as in former years. 

This last western frontier of the North- 
west was never overrun with hostile Indians, 
nor is there any sun-scorched desert or 
alkaline plain to make the journey in the 
prairie schooner anything but a pleasure 
excursion—very different from the old pio- 
neers’ experiences. in crossing the plains in 
the days of Sitting Bull, Black Kettle and 
Rain-in-the-Face. 

. ee 


It will interest the farmer to learn that 
the first prize at the Portland Exposition was 
awarded to wheat raised in this Peace Valley 
district. As the traveler goes west, he 
finds the trend of the northern boundary 
belt of agriculture bears ever to the north- 
ward, and corn is grown successfully in 
British Columbia, though Iowa was long 
considered the most northern land of the 
corn belt. Almost any product of the North 
Temperate Zone may be cultivated success- 
fully in this section. Wheat, oats and vege- 
tables are sold as regular produce of the soil, 
and at Fort Vermillion, a mere speck on 
the Arctic map, may be found flour and saw- 
mills operated by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. All this seems very strange to us, 
who have been accustomed to imagine this 
as a country of ice-bound rivers—whereas 
on these very waters steamers ply regularly 
up and down, and farms and fields blossom. 


North of Edmonton is Athabasca Landing, 
an outpost distributing point for the North- 
west. During the summer, fleets of scows 
are loaded with supplies, which go north 
with the current. The Hudson’s Bay, Hyslop 
and Swigart Trading Company have a fleet 
of as many as eighteen of these trading 
craft, carrying goods for the Peace River 
Valley. The river current is very swift, 
and the great scows easily float along with 
it, but it is not considered worth while to 
endeavor to stem the current returning the 
empty boats, so they are broken up on reach- 
ing their destination, and the building of 
these ficets of trading boats each year supplies 
work for many hundreds of people. 

Full-blooded Indians are rarely met with, 
but there are genial, happy-go-lucky half 
breeds, who appear satisfied so long as they 
have food and clothing. As boatmen they 
cannot be excelled, and they seem to have an 
hereditary aptitude for the navigation of these 
rivers. They navigate the scows with long 
poles, and have all the jaunty swing of Vene- 
tian gondoliers. The steamer, Midnight 
Sun, runs up the mouth of the Slave River, 
and furnishes very comfortable accommo- 
dation for passengers. 

It was at Edmonton that the Board of 
Trade presented the gracious lady of our 
party with the splendid furs which she will 
always treasure, and which now adorn our 
modest Boston apartments, affording us a 
constant reminder of those pleasant days at 


_ Edmonton, where we felt the infectious spirit 


of the great new Northland. 

Here are a few figures for you. C. B. 
Major, a farmer at Baptiste Lake, near Atha- 
basca Landing, raised 7,000 bushels of wheat. 
Mr. Major is a fine type of the Northwestern 
pioneer. Very enthusiastic over his new 
home, he is firmly convinced that he has 
selected the right spot on earth to live life 
to the ‘full. 

An American colony is established five miles 
from Athabasca Landing, whence goo miles 
of wagon road intersect a country rich in 
natural resources and as yet scarcely reached 
by immigration. A large timber belt stretches 
across the Northwest from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Thompson-Seton, 
the naturalist, left this spring for the Barren 
Lake Country. The more the land is ex- 
plored, the more marvelous are the reports 
brought in from places hitherto overlooked. 
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At every trading fort there is a mission 
farm whereon the Roman Catholic priest and 
Protestant clergymen carry on their work of 
raising grain, grinding flour, erecting their 
buildings, but never failing to look after the 
spiritual needs of their respective flocks, and 
care for the education of the children. In all 
these posts may also be found the scarlet- 
coated soldier of the Royal Northwestern 
Mounted Police. That word ‘“‘royal” means 
much in Canada. The presence of these 
sturdy representatives of the law has im- 
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where the music of the threshing nfachine is 
regularly heard. Tomatoes of good quality 
ripen on the vines. 

The stock thrives on the rich, nutritious 
grass, and is kept out during the winter with- 
out any protection, roaming at large. No 
one seems to think of such a thing as 
putting up any hay or shelter for them 
through the cold months. 


One of the liveliest towns of the Canadian 














HOMESEEKERS ENCAMPED ON THE WAY TO PEACE RIVER VALLEY 


planted in the breast of the frontiersmen a 
respect for the might of law. 
i 


According to Mr. Bezanson, there is, 
properly speaking, no Peace River Valley. 
The river perforates the continental divide 
for 150 miles, in a trough-like depression 
destined to become far-famed, and the bottom 
of which the eye of man has never seen. It 
goes through a district 950 miles in length. 
Mr. Alley Brick, a member of the provincial 
Parliament, who has lived here for twenty- 
four years, asserts that he has never known 
a crop failure on his roo-acre wheat field, 


West is Saskatoon, an energetic candidate 
for the commercial and jobbing business of 
the great Saskatchewan country, located in 
the very heart of the vast wheat-producing 
area. One of the most promising develop- 
ments of this district is the Saskatoon and 
Western Land Company. I was much at- 
tracted by the booklet which they have just 
issued, the cover page of which appears on 
the last page of the National as a back cover 
this month. It expressively shows the situa- 
tion at a glance, calling attention to the lands 
within the heart of the great Saskatchewan 
country. 
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SWAN RIVER, A NEW TOWN ON THE CANADIAN NORTHERN, SASKATCHEWAN VALLEY LINE 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN 





DRYSDATE, SASKATCHEWAN—JUST A YEARLING 




















FARM SCENE NEAR ROSTHERN, ON THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 


ON THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CANADIAN 


HEN you mention Saskatchewan Val- 

ley, you must assert that it is the special 
pride of the Canadian Northern Railway,— 
pronounced C- &-R, which means “See and 
Rush.” This road has been extending at a 
rapid rate during the past few years, conduct- 
ing a great tide of immigration through the 
fertile basin of the great Saskatchewan Valley. 
Here, not only have mammoth crops been 
raised, pouring wealth into the hands of the 
tillers of the soil, but new social structures 
have been erected and new ideas have taken 
firm root. With hundreds and hundreds 
of rising towns along the line of the Canadian 
Northern, from Edmonton to Winnipeg, to 
say nothing of the wide-reaching branches 
built up in two years past, this district forms 
an exhibit which no railroad in the world 
can surpass, for these embryo cities are built 
to stay. A few hundred prairie settlers 
have grown as if by magic into a quarter- 
million souls and a great new province. 
The Canadian Northern has been a nation 
builder, though in reality it is itself one of 
the products of the country. Built ahr st 
without gradients, it draws along its level 
road-bed a great tide of immigrdtion. 


WEST 


Incessantly extending its capacity, this 
road is still fairly overburdened with traffic, 
although 2,000 miles of steel reach across 
the rich country of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; it is not surprising that rail- 
road builders are among the most optimistic 
of people when questioned as to the devel- 
opment of the country, past, present or 
future. The peculiarity of Canadian rail- 
roads is that they go where the people are, 
rather than build on the chance of the people 
coming and settling later. They run cross- 
lines, cross and criss-cross. through country 
already settled but longing for the coming 
of the railroad. 

A mile of road every day for nine years has 
been the record of this company, which has 
come into close touch with the settlers and 
municipalities, and has considered all in- 
terests in developing the rich heritage which 
awaits the people of the Northwest. The 
time-tables, with their list of stations, in- 
clude a goodly representation for every 
letter in the alphabet; no lack of originality 
there. Radiating out from the main line 
are many. branches reaching out for still 
more traffic. 
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Vermillion is a city of great ambitions, 
surrounded by many splendid farms. Lloyd- 
minster, located exactly on the boundary 
line between Alberta and Saskatchewan, is 
a British colony, brought from the west of 
England, and retaining the accent, expres- 
sions and customs of the old country, though 
permeated with something of the sturdy 
pluck and thrift of the prairie. 





MR. D. D. MANN 


While en route on the C. N. R. R., I met 
the traffic manager, Mr. George H. Shaw, 
who is as full of Canadian information as 
an egg is of meat. His enthusiasm is founded 
on experiences, gleaned in twenty years of 
personal observation. 


* * * 


A farmer. in Saskatchewan, digging a 
well, came upon a clay of peculiar appear- 
ance and texture, which is very plentiful 
throughout this province—a large fire brick 
manufacture has resulted; and these bricks 
are much used in building up the new towns 
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of the Northwest. The cheap frame struc- 
ture is not encouraged, as everything is 
“built to stay.” 

Crossing the famous and handsome Sas- 
katchewan bridge, we drove on to North 
Battleford, near which is located Battleford, 
formerly the capital of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. North Battleford has set out with 
great purposes, and the land office is kept 
busy platting the rich soil whereon the town 
site is located. Farther on, we passed 
through the district settled by the Doukho- 
bors. At this time, they had been ordered 
by the Dominion government to give up their 








MR. WILLIAM MACKENZIE 


lands, because they had not obeyed the 
order to become citizens and mete out dif- 
ferent treatment to their women, whom they 
insist on hitching to the ploughs, a practise 
enjoined probably by their peculiar religious 
views. The Dominion government is de- 
termined to stop this practise. These people 
will lose their land unless they take out their 
naturalization papers, for the Canadian 
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homestead laws justly insist on this in re- 
turn for the free land. The Duooukhobors 
are thrifty, and are desirable citizens in many 
respects—but laws are imperial in Canada. 
At Langham Station there was a rush of 
new settlers for the prospective’ vacated 
lands of these eccentric people. 

At Warman Junction, named after the 
famous railroad story writer “Cy” Warman, 
a Canadian Northern branch runs to Prince 
Albert, the terminus in Saskatchewan. This 
town has already felt the thrill of growth, 
and the opening of the new country to the 
northwest still goes on. A few miles farther 
north is Saskatoon, a division point of the new. 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and already an im- 
portant wholesale center. When one looks 
at the map and sees the great Saskatchewan 
wheat belt reaching north for a thousand 
miles, and finds at Saskatoon the center of 
the largest area of wheat lands in the world, 
something of the prospects may be realized. 
Real estate in Saskatoon goes to high values 
as her future is pictured in glowing colors. 
Again figures—and always comparisons— 


which here are by no means odious, if you are’ 


on the right side of the comparison. As 
Cecil Rhodes remarked: ‘“‘It is only by com- 
parison that we gain an idea of progress 
made.” 


‘ 
* * * 


Off to the east is Humboldt, which I shall 
always remember as the place where I went 
out with a traveling man to find ‘“‘a bache- 
lor’s button.”” Not a flower, mark you, but 
a plebeian button, to be put on without needle 
and thread. The thrifty housewives of that 
new city evidently don’t use these modern 
appliances for the single man; for though 
every other kind of button was offered us, 
not a bachelor’s button could we find, though 
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some of the shopmen facetiously suggested 
a shingle nail as a means of repairing, where 
a fellow did not know enough to use a needle 
and thread. 

aS ae 


Near the beautiful lake of that name, the 
city of Dauphin is located, which is the -cen- 
ter of a rich, well-settled agricultural section, 
where farms command fifty and one hundred 
dollars an acre, and all earn good money. 
The value of the land is somewhat determined 
by the distance from the markets, but with 
a network of railroads and branch lines con- 
stantly being built, there are good prospects 
for land at some distance from Dauphin. 
This little town has doubled in size within 
two years. Division machine shops are 
being erected by the Canadian Northern, 
and the town will soon have the Canadian 
Pacific system. There are electric lights and 
granolithic walks. The elevators show one 
of the largest grain capacities in Manitoba. 
Over $200,000 was expended in building 
during 1906—you can say it in a breath, but 
think what it means! There are a large 
number of distributing warehouses here, and 
more are to follow. Here, too, I found the 
usual public spirit exemplified in Mr. J. A. ° 
Campbell and Mr. Meyers, who have-much 
to tell of the town whose name recalls the 
oldest prince of the ancient French regime. 


* * * 


At Portage La Prairie, one can make a sur- 
vey of modern railroad construction. This 
is headquarters for the railroad construction, 
where acres and acres covered with rails, 
ties and other supplies suggested the vigor 
with which the work is being pushed, and 
proves that Portage La Prairie is one of the 
chief junctional points of the transcontinen- 
tal railroad of Northwest Canada. 



































THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
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HE trail of the new transcontinental rail- 
way is now practically blazed from 
ocean to ocean. Already the builders are 
receiving and sending out mail on the new 
Pacific terminus, where there was only a 
voiceless wilderness yesterday, and which 
will be a bustling, booming city tomorrow. 
The Canadian government, 
which backed the builders of 
the road, believed that there 
was immediate need of another 
transcontinental line, but no one 
guessed that 1907 would find 
ihe development of the West 
outrunning all the railways. The 
more trackage there is built, the 
more there is need to build; for 
the developing work west of 
Winnipeg has but barely begun. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific is 
bending every effort to rail the 
new fields that lie between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton at the 
earliest possible moment; for 
there, in the great Saskatchewan 
Valley, half way between the 
“Chicago” and the ‘‘Denver” 
of the Dominion, is the center 
of a development that would 
be called ‘a boom,” were it 
not that it has been of steady 
growth for a number of years. 
They are also working west 
of Edmonton, and east from the 
Pacific terminus; but the task 
of locating a line of railway such 
as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
proposes to build is an intricately 
difficult one. It will pass through 
half a thousand miles of wilder- 
ness that was practically un- 
known when the preliminary pathfinders set 
their faces toward the three passes, which 
were supposed to lie somewhere near the 
headquarters of the Peace River. 

Every river, gorge and canyon will be meas- 
ured and sounded; every possible and doubt- 
less many impossible passes will be examined 
before the final selection is made—before the 
president and the general manager “O. K.” 
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the profile—before the chief engineer pens 
his official ‘‘Put her there.” 

If the men who are to be held responsible 
for the finished line were satisfied to build as 
the early transcontinental lines were built in 
the United States, the last spike could be 
driven years earlier than it will be. If they 





CHARLES M. HAYS, PRESIDENT GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 


had less faith in the future of Canada; if 
they could foresee a slump in the near future; 
they could build cheaply, have lower fixed 
charges to pay, and earn something on the 
money expended, even in ‘‘lean years,” but 
they are building against a future in which 
they have unbounded faith. If Fortune 
favors them; if the good old earth continues 
to sweat “‘gold”’ at the rate of nineteen bushels 
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to the acre, as it has done for the past nine- 
teen years, they will be counted wise in their 
generation. 

By the same token, if they were to build 
cheaply, following the contour of the country 
rising and falling with the swell and swale of 
the billowing fields, and finish a line utterly 
inadequate and physically unfit for the traffic 
that is almost certain to come to them; they 
would be called bunglers, and the road would 
have to be re-built ata cost of millions. Prof- 
iting by the mistakes of others, they have set 
a standard for the construction of this new 
national highway, 
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and Swift Current, lies a little empire of 
itself, isolated and utterly void of railroads. 
In this vast valley country, two hundred 
miles wide and three hundred miles long; 
eighty per cent. of which is open prairie and 
arable land; hundreds of Yankees have bought 
land in the past twelve months, and thou- 
sands have come to settle and build homes. 
The land is fair and fertile, and that is all 
the born pioneer asks. He knows the rail- 
way will come, and it is coming. 

The Canadian Pacific is cutting the little 
empire on the bias, from Moose Jaw to La- 





that is proving 
a surprise to the 
contractors. 

After the line 
has been proper- 
ly located, the 
proper construc- 
tion is the next 
step. Ifa valley 
be wide and deep, 
they bridge it 
from bluff to 
bluff; for a good 
line with bad 
spots, is a bad 
line. 

Such a railway 
as the Grand 
Trunk Pacific 
will have from 
the wheat fields 
to the lakes—to 
the Atlantic, 
when the whole 
line is finished— 
will enable it to 
handle twice the volume of business that 
could be handled, say on a road of one per 
cent. grades. They believe that they will be 
called upon to move an immense amount of 
freight, and are building to that end; they 
believe that, as the years pass, the traveling 
public will be more and more in a hurry, and 
are planning a passenger service that will 
equal, if it does not surpass, the best between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. These things 
make the builders anxious about every curve, 
cut and fill on the three thousand miles of 
main line; make them patient with the path- 
finder and the contractor, and impatient with 
the unknowing, who want it finished now. 

Between Hanley and Lacombe, Battleford 
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combe. The Canadian Northern is already 
surveying south of its main line, while the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, leaving the main line 
west of Saskatoon, will go to Calgary almost 
as the bird flies. In two years, this vast region 
will be served by at least three competing 
railways; in it will be the homes of hundreds 
of thousands of settlers. The soil here is 
not so rich as it is farther north; not so heavy 
as it is farther east; but it is far enough north 
to be fertile and not too cold, and far enough 
west to catch the breath of life that lifts from 
the Pacific Coast and blows down from the 
Rockies—the warm Chinook, that makes the 
Northwest worth fighting for. And it is 
for this; for these and other unploughed 

















areas; that the Grand ‘Trunk 
Pacific is being rushed with all the 
speed consistent with good work. 
A winter campaign was made; in 
the tunnels and sheltered cuts, the 
blasters and the graders worked 
without ceasing. At Fort William, 
vast stores and supplies and 
material were gathered, while at 
Portage La Prairie, nearly four 
hundred miles of steel rails were 
stored, ready to be rushed to the 
front and spiked down the moment 
the frost left the ground again. 
Much depends on the condition of 
the labor market. Yankees will not 
work with pick and shovel; nor will 
Canadians. Either labor must be 
imported, or work must wait until 
it can be finished with the labor 
on hand. 

Much of the labor is done in the 
Lake Superior branch, but only a 
fair start has been made on the gov- 
ernment section west of Superior 
Javestian to Winnipeg. This section 
traverses that rough country famous 
for its iron mines. Some extremely 
heavy work is on the schedule 
in this section. Between Portage 
and Touchwood Hills, McDonald 
McMillan & Company have a great 
deal of their work finished. West 
of Saskatoon, some part of the work 
is done, but there remains heavy 
work to be finished along the 
Qu’Appele Valley in the Touch- 
wood, and again in the Eagle Hills. 
It is here that the management 
concentrated their work for the 
winter. 

The traveler by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific will reach the very crest of 
the contract at Yellow Head Pass, 
on precisely the same grade per 
mile that lifts him from Winnipeg 
to Edmonton. 

The close of 1907 will ‘see the 
work well under way all along 
the line; but build as they may, the 
builders will not be able to keep 
up with the pioneer, the home- 
steader, the settler who is heading 
for the West, and who in 1907 will 
come and settle by the hundreds of 
thousands, 
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WESTERN EMPIRE BUILDERS 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CANADIAN 


EARS ago, Lord Dufferin, one of the 
ablest of English orators, referred to 
Manitoba as the “keystone of the mighty 
arch of the sister provinces, which spanned 
the dominion,” painting in noble words a bold 
picture realized by'Western Canada. And all 
this is the work of strong men. 
At the metropolis of Manito- 
ba I met Mr. William Whyte, 
the vice president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific west of Winnipeg. 
His handsome home is situate 
on the banks of the river, in 
Winnipeg. , He is a tall Scotch- 
man, with a moustache and im- 
perial; he came to this country 
years ago, in the day of the fron- 
tier and pioneer railway con- 
struction. No man has_ been 
more prominently identified with 
the permanent expansion which 
follows in the wake of railway 
construction than Mr. Whyte. 
Everyone seemed to know and 
love him. He appeared to be 
personally acquainted with every 
railroad employe onthe C. P. R., 
as well as everyone associated 
with him in the development of 
the country. It was interesting 
to hear him talk of those early 
days. Years ago he insisted that 
the tide of immigration would 
veer to the Northwest in Canada, 
when the free homes in the States 
had all been takenup. He pre- 
dicts a great future for the co-n- 
try, but considers that the mere 
colonization idea has _ never 
been altogether a success, be- 
cause it does not bring the peo- 
ple who have the spunk to get 
up and come without help. A 
man who has pluck to come out unassisted, 
and fight his way, is worth a dozen pro- 
tected men as settlers. 
Mr. Whyte is to the Canadian West what 
Tames J. Hill has been to St. Paul and Minne- 
sota—the great constructive force. A firm 


WILLIAM 





WHYTE, 


WEST 


believer in young men, and young ideas, al- 
though he has passed three-score years, he 
still has the vigor and optimism of youth. 

Mr. Whyte received his education in the 
public schools of Charleston, Scotland, leav- 
ing school at the age of seventeen, at which 
time he secured a position as junior clerk in 





2ND VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER WESTERN LINES 


the office of the factory of Lord Elgin’s estate. 
His first experience in railway work was in 
May, 1862, when he accepted the position as 
station agent on the. West of Fife Railway, 
with which company he remained for one 
year, and in 1863 came to Canada. Here for 
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SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


twenty years he was identified with the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and in that time rose from 
the position of brakeman to that of superin- 
tendent. 

In April, 1883, he left the Grand Trunk 
Railway to become general superintendent of 
the Credit Valley Railway. In the course of 
that year the Credit Valley became a part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway system, and 
from October to the following May he was 
general superintendent of the western divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Winnipeg, and 


after a long and full ten years’ work, he was 
made general manager of ali lines and 
branches from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Coast. In 1g01 he was advanced to the 
position of assistant to the president, and re- 
lieved from all routine work, in order to look 
after the extension of the system in the West. 
With these objects in view, Mr. Whyte made 
a trip through Russia over the nearly-com- 
pleted trans-Siberian Railway, and upon re- 
turning to Canada, pointed out how Cana- 
dian trade with Russia might be extended. 
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In 1904, Mr. Whyte was made second vice 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with complete charge of all the company’s 
affairs between Lake Superior and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

In the large terminal station at Winnipeg 
was Mr. F. T. Griffin, the land commissioner 
of the Canadian Pacific. He keeps a large 
force of clerks busy looking after millions of 
inquiries. With the thorough knowledge 
built up by years of experience, Mr. Griffin 
is perhaps handling more land than has ever 
been cared for by any one company before. 
Maps, blue prints, correspondence and litera- 
ture have all aided in building up an empire 
on a business basis. Everything is made 
simple, showing just what any settler may 
produce on 640 acres, on the ten-instalment 
plan. The first cash payment at the rate of 
eight dollars an acre would be $191.70, and 
the first year’s interest would be $69.25. The 
nine instalments would be $160 per year, for 
nine years. Those who take up actual resi- 
dence on the land are required to pay only 
one-sixth of the purchase money, in five pay- 
ments, with interest at six per cent. The real 
settler is what counts. At the station were 
scores of families, each one weighted with 
boxes, bags or bundles, en route for their 
new homes in the West, and all keeping an 
eye on the bulletin board. 


* * * 


A rather casual insight into the Canadian 
banking system was obtained from Mr. J. W. 
de C. O’Grady, for nine years manager of 
the Chicago branch of the Montreal Bank, 
and now general manager of the Northern 
Bank, the only institution of its kind with 
headquarters in Winnipeg and the West. 
Branch banks are looked upon as necessary 
to the elastic development of the new country, 
and they do business with a great deal less 
banking capital than American banks. 

The system encourages large banks to es- 
tablish their branches all over the country, 
so that each bank can put its money wherever 
it is needed, and keep in touch with the de- 
mand. Instead of buying government bonds, 
each bank can issue notes to twice the amount 
of its capital stock, and is taxed on this very 
heavily, so that it is desirable to retire them 
as fast as possible. The taxes are paid into 
a general fund, which guards all the banks 
from possible failure, and the bills have only 
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the credit of the combined Canadian banks, 

and the fund designed to protect the notes and 

look after the weaker institutions; but the 

percentage of bank failures is very favorable. 
ce Se ee 

When mention is made of the empire- 
builders of the Canadian .Wesi, the name 
of Lord Strathcona instantly comes to mind. 
As Donald Smith, he played an important 
part in the exploitation of the great unde- 
veloped country. He equipped a regiment, 
the Strathcona Horse, in the South African 
war. He has done much toward stimulating 
the ties that bind the Imperial and Colonial 
governments. 

Lord Strathcona was knighted because of 
his public work, and was raised to the peer- 
age because of his philanthropy. This lat- 
ter point in his character was well brought 
out by the celebrated English novelist, Dick- 
ens, in his representation of the Cheeryble 
Brothers mentioned in Nicholas Nickleby. 
It is not generally known that Lord Strath- 
cona was the original of this sketch. 

His lordship’s native place is in the Mac- 
beth country, Forres, in the highlands of 
Scotland, where he was born in 1820. It is 
stated that, in eary life, he was a ‘‘shy boy,” 
a characteristic which seems in some measure 
to have followed him all through life; for he 
is still of a very retiring disposition. Lord 
Strathcona went to Canada at the age of 
eighteen, and entered the employ of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, in which his uncle, Wil- 
liam Grant, was a prominent member. After 
that the young Scotchman went to Manches- 
ter, England, and engaged in the manufac- 
turing business. 

Lord Strathcona drove the last spike in 
the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in the year 1885. He accompanied Wolsely 
in his march to the Northwest, during the 
time of the first Riel Rebellion and Fenian 
raid, which was quelled without the loss of 
a single life. Sir Charles Tupper then re- 
marked that: ‘‘Without Sir Donald Smith, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would not have 
been in existence.” 

He was associated with James J. Hill and 
Mr. Stevens. his cousin, a banker who was 
connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the three gentlemen united in the work 
of buying the bonds of the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railway in the crisis of 
’73, a purchase which amounted to $20,000,- 
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ooo, and was obtained by them from the 


Dutch, who held the bonds. 
was eleven to seventy-five 
dollar. 

Louis Riel, at the time of his escape, see- 
ing Sir Donald in the distance, said to one 
of his companions: 

“There goes the man who upset my plans.” 

Sir Donald was elected to the: legislative 
assembly of Winnipeg, and a short time after- 
ward he represented Selkirk at Ottawa. 


The price paid 
cents to the 


With the prairies and valleys dotted with 
schools and churches; a blacksmith’s shop 
here and there, and the buzz of building 
everywhere; the banks helpful and prosper- 
ous; a constant increase in homes, cultivated 
farms and elevators; wheat by millions of 
bushels constantly going over sea, Canada 
certainly presents a picture of progressive 
conquest, prosperity and growth, that may 
well be recorded as “‘The Triumphs of the 
Canadian West.” 




















THE SEATTLE OF TODAY 


INCE the geography of the world be- 

came known, the fact has been gen- 
erally recognized that the Pacific Northwest 
holds the key to the trade of the wide Pacific. 
Transportation alone was needed to make 
this key useful. That transportation has 
been supplied in abundance, and by leaps 
and bounds, the Pacific trade of this region 
is growing at a rate unparalleled in history. 
Sixty-two years ago, at St. Louis, Thomas 
H. Benton predicted the course this irade 
would follow, and his words were regarded 
as the utterances of a dreamer. His prophecy 
has been fulfilled; and today, the prophecy 
that ultimately the site of the world’s com- 
merce, of wealth and civilization, will be 
centered in the Pacific Northwest, is much 
more likely of fulfillment than was Benton’s 
prophecy in 1844. 

Seattle occupies a unique position, situated 
upon the shortest route of travel and trans- 
portation between the Eastern States, and 
the countries of the Orient and Alaska, at 
the point where the transcontinental roads 
from the east, the south and the middle 
west, meet the ships of the world in the large 
and growing commerce of the Pacific Ocean. 
This fact gives her natural advantages, 
surpassed by no other city in the world. 

The population of Seattle in May, 1907, 
as indicated by the city directory for this 
year, was 217,395. The total was reached 
by multiplying the 96,620 names in the direc- 
tory, by the multiple 2}. Whereas there 
are 96,620 names this year, there were 81,747 
in that publication for 1906, a difference of 
14,873 representing a gain in population 
in one year of 33,564. In 1897, there were 
24,500 names in the directory; in 1899, 
two years later, there were 30,757; in Igot 
there were 47,142 in 1903, there were 61,504; 
in 1905, there were 75,623. 

Recently, the Washington State Railway 
Commission, compiled the estimates of a 
commission of real estate experts on the 
realty holdings of the railroads for terminal 
purposes in Seattle. These estimates were 
based on the bare land, not taking into 
account any of the improvements. The 


appraisement was made for July 1, 1906. 
The valuation on the Northern Pacific real 
estate alone was given conservatively at 
$22, 394,580.97; that on the Great Northern 
was placed at $19,961,720.49. Thus, these 
two transcontinental lines, have an invest- 
ment in Seattle, exclusive of the cost of 
their tracks, warehouses, docks, stations, 
tunnel and other improvements, of between 
forty and fifty million dollars. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
which is hastening its extension to the Pacific 
Coast, has invested enormous sums in ter- 
minal property at Seattle. The Union Pacific, 
through its. local corporation, the Ore- 
gon & Washington Railroad Company, has 
within the past two years, spent $10,000,000 
in buying terminals and rights-of-way within 
the city, and is now having plans made 
for the largest individual switching yards 
and freight terminal grounds on the Pacific 
coast. 

The Canadian Pacific enters the city 
by a traffic arrangement with other lines, 
but is expected before long to seek entrance 
by providing its own road. The Burlington 
reaches Seattle over the Northern Pacific. 

The expansion of railroad facilities at 
Seattle is equalled in extent by the growth 
of means for water transportation and ocean 
commerce. The increased population and 
transportation connections are but an index 


‘of the growth of the entire northwest. The 


State of Washington now has, approximately, 
1,000,000 people. Conservative estimates 
hold that within the next twenty-five years, 
this will reach 5,000,000, with one-fifth of 
the total in the city of Seattle. Within the” 
boundaries of Washington could be placed 
all the states of New England, with room 
remaining for Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. 

On the shores and the mountains, beside 
Puget Sound, is the finest body of timber in 
the world; this supplies the material for the 
leading and only fully developed industry 
of the region at present,—the manufacture 
of lumber and shingles. The soil produces 
marvelous crops of fruit, grain, vegetables, 
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and hay, while the entire section is admirably 
adapted to dairying. Underneath the sur 
face, the mountains contain great deposits 
of coal, iron and other minerals. The 
streams offer water power sufficient to run 
all the factories of New England. The 
Sound and the ocean nearby, abound in 
the choicest food-fishes, and shell fish indus- 
tries, such as oyster raising, are growing 
in importance. The world’s salmon market 
is fixed and controlled by Seattle brokers. 

The resources behind Seattle are almost 
innumerable and their development has only 
begun. Many important lines of business 
are as yet entirely open to enterprising men. 

As the gateway to Alaska, Seattle has, 
during the past ten years, built up an enor- 
mous business in that territory, and has laid 
the foundation to increase it in volume many 
times over with the unfolding and develop- 
ment of the riches to the north. Commerce 
passing through the gates of this city to the 
Orient, is advancing with astonishing rapid- 
ity, and is carried by such vessels as the Great 
Northern Steamship Company’s liner, Min- 
nesota, the largest cargo craft afloat, and by 
the big ships of the Japanese lines across 
the Pacific. Commerce in all directions from 
Seattle seeks other coast ports, in Hawaii and 
Australia, on the west coast of South Ameri- 
ca, and all parts of the world, and is be- 
coming more extensive. Here are some fig- 
ures on the subject: 

In 1906, the foreign exports of Seattle 
were $21,349,288; in 1897, they were only 
$2,811,009. In 1906, the foreign imports were 
$13,738,299; in 1897, they were but $1,124,- 
553. The lumber shipments for 1906, were 
68,920,000 feet; for 1897, only 34,933,000. 
In 1906, coal shipments from the port 
reached 461,324 tons, while in 1897, they 
were but 281,513 tons. The custom-house 
receipts, which were only $61,611 for 1897, 
amounted to $1,250,000 in 1906. 

Evidence of the substantial nature of the 
growth of Seattle is given in the figures on 
the bank deposits: In 1906, at the beginning 
of the year, the deposits amounted to $48,- 
257,667.13, as compared with $2,710,370, 
in 1897, an increase in ten years of 1680 
per cent., while the deposits of the entire 
country grew only 130 per cent. But, since 
1906, the deposits at Seattle have increased 
so rapidly that on May 20, 1907, the total in 
nineteen banks of the city had reached 


$60,403,647.98. The bank clearances in 
1906, amounted to $485,920,021, compared 
with $36,045,228 in 1897. : 

No other city in America showed such a 
percentage of gain from 1905 to 1906, in the 
value of buildings, represented by the permits 
issued for their construction. Those for 1905, 
were, $6,684,784, while the permits secured 
for the inauguration of building construc- 
tion in 1906 represented $11,920,438, an 
increase of more than seventy-six per cent. 

As a means of impressing the world with 
the marvelous progress of Western America, 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition will be 
held at Seattle in 1909. It will be an impor- 
tant international fair, exploiting primarily 
the resources of the Alaska and Yukon terri- 
tory, and promoting the commerce of the 
countries bordering on the Pacific ocean. 

The exposition will represent an expen- 
diture of $10,000,000 when the gates are 
opened. It will occupy 250 acres of the 
campus of the University of Washington, 
on the gentle slopes and terraces overlooking 
Puget Sound, Lake Washington, and Lake 
Union. The citizens of Seattle raised in 
one day, $650,000 for the preliminary financ- 
ing of the exposition. The State of Wash- 
ington appropriated $1,000,000 for the under- 
taking, making an average of $1.00 for 
every man, woman and child of its estimated 
population of 1,000,000. At least twenty- 
five states of the Union will erect buildings 
and install exhibits. Foreign exhibits will be 
limited to the countries bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, but Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands will be invited 
to make exhibits representative of their interest 
in Pacific trade development. 

The United States Government will par- 
ticipate on a large scale and make exhibits 
from Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
Canada will erect a Canadian building, and 
structures for Yukon Territory, and British 
Columbia. Low railroad rates will be made 
from all points, which will afford an unpar- 
alleled opportunity for persons living at dis- 
tant points to see the Pacific states and visit 
the exposition at little cost. 

And while preparations are under way, for 
the fair, Seattle continues to grow. She 
extends to the world at large an invitation 
to visit her, before and during the exposition, 
and see the evidences on every side of presem 
progress and future promise. 














WINGING around the circle—after a 

complete inland tour spanning the Ca- 
nadian arch—my impulse was to pass on to 
Seattle. Puget Sound floats a commerce that 
is today surprising the world. The good 
steamer, Princess May, sweeps along the 
Olympian range of mountains on the right, 
past Port Townsend, and on toward the 
boundary line on the left; though boundary 
lines are now almost eliminated. The trip 
irom Victoria, Vancouver, to Seattle is no 
more than going from New York to Boston. 
A few hours on the boat brought us within 
sight of the young Giant of the West. It 
was afternoon, and lying in the sunlight. 
fringing the shore, were the wharves teeming 
with shipping. Off to the right, on the point, 
were great flour mills grinding away, and on 
the undulating hills, with the streets terraced 
far up, was the city of Seattle, which from 
the sea presents the picture of a magic city. 
It is not surprising that the Victorian and 
West Canadian people are as much inter- 
ested in Seattle as they are in the commerce 
of their own section, for its development has 
been as phenomenal as that of their own 


country. 
* * * 


It is impossible to keep mental record of 
the growth of this city, which is in years just 
out of its swaddling clothes, but has already 
assumed the responsibilities of mature years. 
Far out on the hillside we could see those 
modern insignias of growth—the towering 
sky-scrapers. 

Seattle is now becoming a great conven- 
tion city. The Christian Endeavor Con- 





vention was held in July, and the energetic 
Chamber of Commerce in charge of the city 
are constantly reaching out vigorously for 
national conventions. No trip to the Pacific 
Coast is complete without a visit to Victoria, 
Vancouver and Seattle, for Puget Sound has 
announced itself as the gateway for the 
Orient and the terminal point for all tourist 
traffic to the Northwest. In Seattle they say, 
“See Seattle and stay,’ and certainly for 
many a day after the visitor leaves the city, 
the buzz of its “spirit” rings in his ears. 
Much has been said of its wet and dry rain, 
and the citizens will tell you they feel twice 
as well when it rains, and that they are sure 
to cough if they don’t have plenty of wet. 
I coughed. The sign worked. The rich 
green foliage speaks well for climate, but 
it is not the trees nor the climate that has 
made the city famous—it is the people— 
just their indomitable Pushativeness. 


* * * 


N the shores are beautiful inland lakes, 

and just over the adjacent hills are the 

homes of Seattle, that would do credit to 
any community. 

The government work on the canal to 
Washington Lake is a project close to the 
hearts of the people, who vigorously push 
Uncle Sam into doing things. The activities 
of the Alaskan traffic centering in Seattle 
were just opening. Throughout Alaska you 
hear of Seattle, and in Seattle you hear all 
about Alaska. This constant interchange ce- 
ments binding relationships. Whether you 
voyage to Skaguay among the islands, over 
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the inland route on the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company’s route, or brave Pacific billows 
toward the Aleutian Islands to Nome and 
St. Michael, there is always one place where 
the lines on the map focus—that is Seattle. 


* a * 


In the very heart of the city stands the totem 
pole, emblem of that great empire to the 
northwest which Seward secured from Russia, 
which is well illustrated by Seattle. The 
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best definition of this spirit I have heard 
is that “‘It is the combined effort of all the 
people, set in motion at the right time, to 
achieve that which is for the common good,” 
in other words, ‘‘doing the right thing at the 
right time.” This was illustrated when 2,500 
people responded in one day with $650,000 
cash subscriptions for the exposition. 

Speaking of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position, there is one thing sure about it, and 
that is that it will be completed right on time 
in 1909, and will be an amazing revelation of 
the great development of the Pacific-Yukon 
Northwest. 


T is the proud distinction of the National 
Magazine that among its contributors are 
many who have reached fame in literary 
circles, and on this list is Agnes Deans Cam- 
eron, whose style is one of the most attractive, 
of all the Canadian authors of today. 

In her early life she was a school teacher, 
in British Columbia, and her keen eye for 
values, and quick analysis and appreciation 
of matters of interest,and of the humorous 
side of things, formed a combination rarely 
met with, which soon pushed her to the front 
as a writer. She has created a literature 
of her own; and what Kipling has done 
for India, Agnes Deans Cameron is doing for 
British Columbia. Her grasp of subject, 
her clear style, her wonderful facility of ex- 
pression, her freshness of thought, all com- 
bine to make every line she writes of interest 
to a large, and ever increasing clientele of 
readers. To those familiar with her, Miss 
Cameron’s personality is an added attrac- 
tion—tall, commanding in figure, with clear- 
cut, intellectual features and firm mouth, but 
ever with a gleam of humor lurking about 
the eyes, she is truly a woman in a thousand. 

She is warm-hearted, and surcharged with 
keenest sympathy for her fellow mortals, 
while her calm and clear thought is most 
restful in these days of hurry, and query, 
and misuse of language. 

Her appeals have al! the heartiness of that 
great, varied expanse of territory known as 
the ‘‘Northwest,”’ and no one person) will 
be entitled to more credit for what Canada 
may achieve in the future than Agnes Deans 
Cameron, whose tireless literary work has 
awakened an enthusiastic interest in the new 
movement toward the ‘‘Last West.” It is 
to the credit of the great Northwest that her 
people take a generous interest in the literary 
work of so ardent and earnest a Canadian 
writer. 

Miss Cameron is vice-president of the 
Canadian Women’s Press Club, and a direc- 
tor of the Dominion of Canada Educational 
Association. 

a 


HEN calling on Mr. F. D. Waterman, 
president of the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, recently, he showed me the new “‘Sign- 
agraph” which will soon be on exhibition at 
the Waterman Booth in the Jamestown Ex- 
position, and I am privileged to give National 
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@ Don’t you forget to get Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. Everyone 
knows there’s no shortening equal to pure 
leaf lard, and everyone who has ever used 
it knows there’s no lard like Armour’s 
“Simon Pure.” It comes in tin pails,sealed 
under government supervision (threes, 
fives and tens). It costs less because it’s 
best—so don’t you forget “Simon Pure” 
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TEA BISCUITS 


@ Sift one quart of flour with one 
teaspoonful of salt, and three rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; into 
this work one large teaspoonful of 
Armour’s **Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard 
until it is of the consistency of corn 





meal, then add just enough sweet 
milk to make a dough easily handled; 
roll out one-half inch thick, place in 
greased pan and bake for about fifteen 
minutes in very hot oven; brush with 
yolk of egg and milk; return to oven 
to glaze. 





OLD FASHIONED SUGAR COOKIES 


@ One cupful Armour’s «+ Simon 
Pure’’ Leaf Lard; three cupfuls sugar, 
three eggs, one cupful buttermilk, one 
level teaspoonful soda, one-half nut- 
meg grated, pinch of salt; beat egg 
and sugar together; melt the lard and 
add with the nutmeg and salt; add 





the milk; sift soda with two cupfuls 
pastry flour and add; then add enough 
more to make a dough easily handled; 
cut out one-eighth of an inch thick; 
press a raisin in each center; cover 
with granulated sugar and bake a 
delicate brown. 
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great, varied expanse of territory known as 
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work of so ardent and earnest a Canadian 
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roll out one-half inch thick, place in 
greased pan and bake for about fifteen 
minutes in very hot oven; brush with 
yolk of egg and milk; return to oven 
to glaze. 
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readers a little advance information on this 
clever device. 

The Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has 
long been considered a great time-saver, but 
it is now planned to make it not a double 
time-saver, but a twenty-fold time-saver, and 
if a single Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
has proven to be the best possible writing in- 
strument for signature work, as indorsed by 
the leading captains of industry, then the new 
invention is to be twenty-fold perfect. 

This instrument, with its attendant sys- 
tem, enables the writer to sign a number of 
documents separately and simultaneously, 
twenty being the number now provided for 


the pens, the actual delivery being under the 
control of the writer, who feeds and clears 
each set of twenty sheets or documents by 
turning a feed handle, at his left, after hav- 
ing affixed his signature. 

Signing at the rate of four signatures per 
minute is equivalent to 4,800 per hour, or 
two days’ work under the old method done 
in one hour. 


* * * 
REPRESENTATIVE of English man- 
ufacturers was sent to Canada to see 


why more British products were not sold in 
the Canadian Northwest. The average Eng- 








THE EDISON SIGNAGRAPH, WHICH ENABLES A PERSON TO SIGN HIS NAME 
TO TWENTY DIFFERENT DOCUMENTS AT THE SAME TIME 


in the present model; but a larger or smaller 
number can be arranged for as required. 

Twenty Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens 
are arranged in two parallel rows, covering 
the signature spaces of an equal number of 
documents to be signed. It looks like a 
miniature “‘harrow,’”’ and indeed smooths 
‘the humps of arduous detail of signing in- 
numerable: stocks, with or without stubs; 
bonds, with or without coupons; checks, ad- 
interim certificates, short time notes, etc., 
in fact almost any issue that is necessary in 
the great business corporations of today. 

All ‘these pens are controlled by means 
of a monitor pen held by the writer in the 
usual manner, who writes with the twenty 
pens as with one. 

The documents to be signed are previously 
arranged in proper order for delivery under 


lish representative comes to Montreal, looks 
about, has a good time, and chums in with 
some broker there, who says to him: ‘‘Don’t 
bother to go out there; I understand the 
Northwest Territory, and will act as your 
agent.” So this gentleman is appointed agent. 
Probably he is agent for a number of other 
»eople as well, and though he may do a little 
Lusiness for each, it will not amount to much 
for any one concern. Having made this ar- 
rangement, the Englishman goes and takes 
a little jaunt around the country, a peep at 
“Niagara,” and goes home. Meantime, the 
States manufacturer has been to Winnipeg, 
opened a warehouse or a factory, kept ex- 
perienced salesmen going constantly through 
these thriving towns, ‘‘carrying the message 
to Garcia,” and in a little while these travel- 
ing men come back and know how much 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


| A revolver that can be discharged in 

any other way than by pulling the trig- 

ger is a mechanical absurdity as well as 
a constant danger. 

The things you can do to an Iver John- 
son Safety Automatic Revolver without 
discharging it would keep you busy all 
day. The one thing you can’t do to it 
is—fire it in any other way whatever 
than by pulling the trigger. 

Handsome in appearance, made in 
many styles—like a rifle for accuracy—hard-hitting and speedy—but always safe to handle. 


Send for “Shots,”? a booklet about absolutely safe revolvers, and our illustrated catalogue of superior firearms 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


3in. barrel nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- 6 3in barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32-08 $7 
fire cartridge, 82-38 center-fire cartridge center-fire cartridge ---+---- - 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent arevald on receipt of price if your 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 188 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEw York: 99 Chambers Street. HamMrvunG. GERMANY: Pickhuben 4. 
PactFic Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. LONDON, ENGLAND: 17 Mincing Lane, E. 0. 




























f Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 




























[f it be an Kmerson- 


gq Many a home would gain in cheerfulness and be more attractive to the individual 
members if the sweet-toned Emerson Piano were installed within. 

@ “There’s a tie that binds” in the influence of an Emerson Piano, with its mellow, 
singing tones. Why not let the “Old Home 
Week” spirit intensify the desire to make 
and keep the home life happier? 


COX ENME: DVECEOA 





Every Emerson Piano carries a 
Certificate of Guaranteed Durability 
for Five Years. 

Your absolute satisfaction is thus 
assured. 











As to prices and terms they will be 
made reasonable no matter where you live. 
Write for Catalogue and full description of 
Style 42 here shown, and other grades, / 
including our New SHort Granp. : 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY §. 


560 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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wheat there is in a certain locality; what kind 
of goods are wanted there; how the crops 
are running; and have established a thriving 
‘trade, which will be maintained by personal 
intercourse, without which no business can 
succeed. The young manufacturer who starts 
for Winnipeg with a few hundred dollars, soon 
finds that he has come to the right place; al- 
ways provided that he is willing to hustle 
and see to his business personally. That is 
why the merchants in Canada will insist on 
having American-made goods; either those 
from lower Canada or the United States—in 
preference to British manufactures. 
i 


OME life in Western Canada is a study 

in itself. One who lived on a homestead 
in North Dakota in the early years, and 
knows what it is to construct sod barns and 
pioneer on the rough, raw prairies, will ap- 
preciate the home life of the Canadian, 
where lives the same spirit of buoyancy and 
helpfulness that comes as the result of boun- 
tiful crops, good prices and markets, even 
though the first years have been somewhat 
hard. An area of 160 acres is about as 
small a farm as anyone would tolerate in 
the West, and 320 acres can be farmed to 
advantage. The successful farmer lives by 
the land. One portion lies fallow one year, 
keeping the rest in crop every alternate 
two years. Even in the rugged days of 
seed time, I could see in fancy the ripening 
fields awakening to the busy click of the 
harvester each morning. The great problem 
here is to have the grain cut and housed in 
the elevator along the railroad track. In 
the wayside stations were little granaries 
for use when the elevators are crowded; 
for the sturdy farmers are equal to all emer- 
gencies. Over 22,000 harvesters were taken 
into Canada last year on the railroads. The 
management of the various roads exercise a 
careful scrutiny of all the crop results, which 
mean as much to them as to the farmers. An 
outcry for help goes forth in harvest time all 
over Canada. 


* * * 


N the train, traveling west to Winnipeg, 
was an elderly woman, going to help her 
son make a new farm home in the Cypress 
Hills. She had her books with her—real solid 
books, although past three-score years. She 
was looking forward with all the ardor of 
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youth to the building up of a new home 
which would absolutely belong to her ‘‘boy.” 
‘“‘He is a good son,” said the proud mother, 
‘and has been working a rented farm in 
Ohio, but now he owns a farm himself, and 
has built a house, which we are going to 
live in, and we shall sleep under our own 
roof for the first time in our lives.” 
. * oF 


On another train was a family going out 
to find a new home on the fruit lands of 
British Columbia. One of the little girls, 
a lovable little miss, a bright little creature, 
had only one hand. Her sweet face and 
affliction endeared her to everyone. The 
passengers quickly made friends with her, 
even the distinguished former member of the 
English Parliament making overtures, and the 
chilly young lady from the old country, 
who was evidently determined to make no 
‘“‘ promiscuous” friendships on the train, 
finally succumbed to the charm of the little 
sweetheart. She was soon up in the berth of 
the dignified young Englishwoman, and sitting 
on the knee of the young bride, who was 
oblivious of the miles and miles we were 
passing, that set her farther and farther 
from the old home she had left, and the 
father and mother to whom she had bidden 
a tearful farewell for her new home and 
climate; and when the child was _leav- 
ing the train how pathetic it was to see her 
throw her handless little. arm about the 
neck of this young girl and bid her an affec- 
tionate good-bye, and when the little golden- 
haired playfellow had passed out of the train, 
we all felt that we had lost the sunshine. 

* * * 


An amusing story is told of a London 
nurse, who came out to British Columbia 
with the idea that she would find more scope 
for her profession than at home. After she 
arrived, she found that there seemed to be 
no such thing as illness in the place where 
she settled. Everybody continued in the 
rudest of good health, ate and slept so well 
that the nurse soon began to feel that the 
best nursing that could be done was to take 
a quarter section of land to care for. She went 
into farming and before long had her own 
prosperous home, where she lives today, and 
now says she has nursed a good bank account 
instead of attending the wants of complain- 
ing aenemics. 
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With accuracy second only to the laws governing the | 
movements of the planets is time measured by the 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


' There are various grades of ELGIN movements—each 
a marvel of time-keeping accuracy and the best 
movement for the money. 


The number of jewels and cost of construction de- 
termine the value of the different grades of ELGIN. 


The famous G. M. WHEELER Grade ELGIN, 
“‘The Watch that’s made for the Majority.’’ 


* meets every requirerrent of those desiring a reliable, 
durable time-piece at a moderate cost. 


This movement can now be had in the fashionable 
models and sizes suitable for men and boys. 


Tell the dealer you want to see the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN—The price will interest you. | 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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YOUR CHOICE 


OF THIS FAMOUS 
COLLECTION OF 








JAMESTOWN F;XPOSITION POSTAL CARDS 
Just Published 


ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY 


10 VIEWS 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 





St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, Va. 
Baptism of Pocahontas. 
Negro Basket Maker. 
Negro Log Cabin 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 
fficial seal of the Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
Baptism of Virginia Dare. 
Landing at Jamestown in 1607. 
Pocahontas Saving the Life of John Smith. 
Libby Prison, Richmond, Va 
Palace of Manufacturers and Liberal Arts, James- 
town Exposition, 1907. 
Mines and Metallurgy Building, Jamestown Expo- 
sition, 1907. 
Ruins of Ambler House, Jamestown Island. 
Cotton Picking Time. 
White House of the Confederacy, Richmond, Va. 
Arlington. 
meg eee Church Tower and Foundation. 
an Lew House, Richmond, Va. 
United States Government Pier, Jamestown Ex- 
position, 1907. 
Battle Between the Monitor and Merrimac. 
Pride of the Navies, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
State’s Exhibit Palace, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
Auditorium, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
Powhatan Oak, Jamestown Exposition Grounds. 
vers’ Lane, Jamestown Exposition Grounds. 
Monticello. 
Capitol Square, Richmond, Va. 
The Great Dismal Swamp. 
The Great Dismal Swamp. 
The Dismal Swamp Canal. 
Montpelier. 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
St. John’s Church, Hampton, Va. 
Sand Hill at Cape Henry, Va. 
St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va. 
Washington at Yorktown. 
Big Guns of the U.S. S. 
Practice. 
Virginia Indian of 1607. 
Pocahontas. 
fferson Davis. 
ohn Smith and his Coat-of-Arms. 
Atlantic Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 


“Connecticut.” Signal 


S. S. ‘*Tennessee.” 

S. S. ‘* Porpoise”’ and “Shark.” 
S. &. “Saratoga.” 

ss “*Oregon.’ 


fficers and ao of the U. S. S. “‘ Pennsylvania.” 
. S. S. “* Massachusetts.” 
. S..S. “New York.” 
merican Navy in 1812. 
. §. S. “Missouri.” 

S. S. “Maine.” 

S. S. “ Atlanta.” 


ssspecocaca 


Rush us your order. 


7 
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No Post Card Album complete for 1907 without these rare and 


Ss. > “Maryland.” 
U. S. S. “Indiana” in Dry Dock. 
The Santiago Fleet Returning from the Spanish War. 


On U. Ss. a. “Kearsarge.” 
U. S. S. “‘ Charleston.” 
U. S. S. ‘‘ Pennsylvania.” 


Marriage of Pocahontas. 
Blandford Church, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Battery Park, Fortress Monroe, on Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. 
Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
arg sate in 1907. 
ain Street, Yorktown, Virginia. 
Washington’s Headquarters, Richmond, Virginia. 
Interior of Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 
Sencar of St. John’s Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
Marriage of Pocahontas. 
Cape Henry, Virginia. 
Washington at Princeton. 
St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Jamestown Church Tower and Communion Service. 
The Old Powder Horn, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
President Abraham Lincoln in Camp at Antietam. 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. 
Liberty Bell, of Independence Hall. 
An Official Seal of the Jamestown Exposition of 1907. 
Cornwallis’ Cave, Yorktown, Va. 
Speaker’s Chair and Warming Machine of the House 
of Burgesses. 
Portrait of Washington, by Stuart. 
U. S. S. “St. Mary’s.” 
Monument of Winnie Davis. 
Last Meeting of Lee and Jackson. 
U. S. ay Hospital. 
U. S. ‘‘ Jamestown.” 
Lee’s Lae. and Coat-of-Arms. 
Virginia Building, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
Bird’s Eye View, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
Harbor View, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 
Pine Beach Hotel, Pine Beach, Va. 
Ocean View Hotel, Ocean View, Va. 


Torpedo Fleet. 

U. S. S. ‘‘ Florida.” 

U. S. Ly “Olympia” and Admiral Dewey. 
U. S. S. “Louisiana.” 

Beauvoir. 


Independence Hal], Philadelphia. 

Mount Vernon. 

Ohio State Building, Jamestown Exposition, 1907. 

Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The Famous Speech of Patrick Henry, in the House 
of Burgesses 

Westover of the James, Virginia. 

First Prayer in Congress. 

Washington’s Doe Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Interior of Blandford Church, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Tomb of the Washingtons. 


unparalelled Art Postals in colors. Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded. Send 


25c. Postoffice Order or Stamps for each set of 10 Postals ordered. Do it TODAY 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Eat Good Things 





‘UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 















HOLESOMENESS 


pervades every 





department — foodstuffs — 






cookery—napiery—service 






—so ‘“home-some’’ that 
even the whimsical 











appetite is whetted 











““Star of the First Magnitude.” 


| FACT Nzmber 10—The Underwood Escapement is 
| Faster than the Fastest Operator. 
| The Skilled Mechanic says: “It 
| 
| 





On SCHOOL. STREET, Boston 
just below City Hall Avenue, at the 
Sign of Cromwell’s Head Tavern 





will last a hundred years.’ 








ONDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
anne York « or = Anywine ere. 
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“SUpCTIOr Saeed 


DAILY BETWEEN 


Port Arthur and Winnipeg 


CONNECTING WITH THE 


ALBERTA EXPRESS 


FOR PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 


THE HIGHWAY TO THE GREAT WEST 











For all information apply to ‘Ticket Agents. GEO, H. SHAW, Traffic Manager, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Cameras and Sup- 
plies; Cutlery, 


Camping and 
Recreation 


Goods 



























Your satisfaction in 
dealing with us is as- 
sured by an estab- 
lished reputation 

of 100 years 


Wherever you are going to fish, and regardless 

of remoteness from Boston, we will give you much 
important information concerning outfttings — Rods, 
Reels, Leaders, Flies, Nets, etc, All kinds, from the 
popular priced to the very best 


Fishing Tackle 


J Send for Illustrated Album Catalogue of 
ee a Ocean, Lake & Brook-fishing supplies-Free. 
: DAME STODDARD & CO. 


374 Washington Street,BOSTON,MASS. 
opp. Bromfield Street. —— 























Barbers’ An Award for only Two 
Clippers ; New Subscribers 














These Clippers are made by manufacturers 
ba of widely celebrated reputation, and are offered for the first 
time as an award for Only Two New Subscribers. They are so handy for 
trimming one’s beard, or the hair on sides of neck, that every family would 
be able to save many times their value by having them at hand. Made 
of finest oil-tempered steel and adjusted so as to cut very close to the skin. 











Sold at the Special Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
Send 15 cents for packing and 
postage when earned as an award. 


Address: Premium Department, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass, 





















YALE-PRINCIPLE LOCK BUCKLES 


NON-SNATCH CHAINS for bicycles, grips, displayed merchandise, etc. Spring lock buckle with two keys 
and chain made of manganese bronze, nickeled and polished. 
Given for two new NATIONAL subscribers. Price postpaid, $1.00 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON 











LOCK BUCKLES for trunk straps, halters, blankets, suit cases, and sample bags. |— a> 
Non-pickable; rustless and strongest buckles made, 3” .soc, 3” .60c., 1” .75¢., 14 re 
(heavy) for trunk strap $1.00 prepaid. Send jor premium list. | 
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AGENTS WANTED ©& the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


and Book, HEART THROBS 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS AND A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY HUSTLER 
Write Today for Full Particulars 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. - 994 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Wuen IN BOSTON Stay AT THE 


GOP.’ SVUARRC HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STREETS 


The most centrally located hotel for travellers and visitors. One block from Boston & Albany “Huntington 
Station” and N. Y., N. iy & H. ‘Back Bay Station.” Electric cars pass the door to B. & M.R. R. “Korth Station” Bo pore 
nect with “L” and surface lines to all parts of the city and suburbs. 

Ten minutes’ walk to shopping and business district. . 

A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance tele- 
phone in every room. : : 

Ladies travelling alone are assured of courtéous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 


Copley Square is Boston’s literary, musical, artistic and religious center. 
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Baker’s Extracts 


COMPLY WITH ALL FOOD LAWS 


There are on the market many 
concoctions labeled “‘Extracts’’ of 
which this cannot be said—in fact 
many of them do not contain a 
particle of the fruit whose name 
they bear. Knowing this differ- 
ence, which do you prefer? 


_ BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 

















National Magazine 
and BOOK 


Heart Throbs 


Liberal commissions; and a good opportunity for 
every hustler. Write today for full particulars 


CaapeLe PusuisninG Co., Lta. 


944 Dorchester Ave. :: Boston, Mass. 


MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 50c 





Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from or 
ber. Double weave, durable and light 





weighg, with colored design in brim. Re- os 
tailsat $l. Postpaid for 50c., 2 for 90c., ~ 
to introduce our Mexican hats and ee 
rawn-work. Same hat, plain, 40c.; 
both for 75c. Large, medium and 
small sizes. Fine for fishing, out- 
ings and gardening. Art catalog of 
Mexican Sombreros free. : 
THE FRANCIS kK. LESTER CO., Dept. C @ 8 Mesilla Park, N. M. 
Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicrajt in World 














BisselL__ 


are almost absolutely 
arpet WROPers essential in sweeping 
; i : the sick-room, ccn- 
venient in sweeping up the crumbs around the dining- 
room table, or in sweeping up the ashes in the smoking- 
room— while nothing picks up the cppings, 
threads, etc., from about the sewing-room as 
quickly and easily. , 
Then, too, as an in- 
vestment, a Bissell’s 
costs less than two 
cents a month, and 
willsave many times 
this every month in 
carpets, time, labor, 
besides saving hu- 
man energy, preserv- 
ing the health. 









Buy a Bissell ““Cyco"’- 
Bearing Sweeper now of 
your dealer, send us the 
purchase slip within one 
week, and we will send 
you FREE a fine quality 
card case with no print- 
ing on it. 


BEWARE of frauds 
who claim 
to be sent out by us to 
repair Bissell Sweepers. 
We employ no agents of 
this kind. 


Dept, 107 
BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, [ich. 


(Largest and only Exclusive Car- 
pet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 








THE MORRIS 
CANOE 





Special model, for safety un- 
equalled. Perfection in design, 
strength and finish. 

Send for Catalog. 
B. N. MORRIS, - - - Veazie, Me. 














There is nothing so soothing as & 
mother’s kiss, except 


e 9 e 
Mrs.Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 
Millions of Mothers will tell you 

It softens the gums. 

Itallays pain. 

It cures wind colic. 

It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It 1s absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proved the best rem- 
edy for children teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other, 
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~ If an Advertisement Convinces : 


You, Stay Convinced : 


HEN you read in this magazine the advertisement of 
(T) a manufacturer who has paid for the space used, to 
convince you that it is to your interest to buy his goods, 
and you go to a dealer where such articles are usually 
handled for sale, do not let the dealer or one of his clerks 
sell you something else which he claims is “ just as good.” If 
an advertisement convinced you, it is because of the element 


of truth which it contained. We accept only such adver- 


tisements as we believe truthfully describe the goods for sale. : 


Insist on Getting What You Ask For 
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MUSKOKA 


A land of innumerable waterways, |,000 feet above sea level 
In a cool rarefied atmosphere : 


SURE CURE FOR HAY FEVER 












































SOLID THE 
VESTIBULED BEST OF 
TRAINS EVERYTHING 
+ ? 








A LIKELY SPOT, C. N. 0. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


MAGNIFICENT 


‘i|“Lake Shore Express” 


Runs from Toronto direct to the centre of the Muskoka Lakes District, 
One of the most beautiful scenic routes on the Continent, The remembrance 
of this journey is something that will not end with a summer holiday. 


OBSERVATION, DINING-PARLOR CARS 


Write PASSENCER DEPARTMENT, CANADIAN NORTHERN BUILDING, TORONTO, for 
free, handsome illustrated booklet, “‘Tke Lake Shore Line of the Muskokas.”” 





PENS. 
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‘ BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF 





PRE-EMINENT in its possessions and possibilities as a great city 





stands Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO, at the very head 
of Lake Superior. It is beautifully situated on commanding hills and slopes, and 
stands fifth among Dominion cities in the value of buildings erected during the 
year 1906 — $2,894,760 having been expended according to government reports. 


It will be the great Flour Milling, Manufacturing and 
Distributing Centre of the Canadian West within a decade 
Besides its commanding natural advantages for manufacturing and merchan- 
dising, Port Arthur offers unique economic conditions for new industries, being 
the only city in Canada that owns and operates its public franchises, viz: 
ist. Nine miles of fully equipped Electric Railway operated at a net yearly 
profit of $25,000 under present conditions giving eight rides for twenty-five cents 
during morning and evening hours. 
2nd. A Central Energy Telephone System present rentals only $24.00 per 
year for mercantile and $12.00 for residential use. : 
3rd. A Water Works and Sewerage System that is a model of excellence. 
4th. A Water Power Plant on Current River generating 2000 H. P. Electric 
energy with an estimated available power of 12,000 H. P. 











CANADIAN NORTHERN ELEVATOR CAPACITY 1 7 NOR’ ‘RN TAY ‘KS 5 Y1KS I . HUR 
7,000,000 BUSHELS CANADIAN NORTES‘RN RAILWAY DOCKS COAL DOCKS, PORT ART 
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‘PORT ARTHUR, CANADA 








PORT ARTHUR owns 1428 acres of land and water front for 


accommodation of Industrial enterprises and 
will sell electric power cheaper than any other city in Canada—from $17.00 
and lower, per H. P. per year, according to quantities used. 








Receipts from public franchises already pay more than one half the taxes— 
rate of taxation only 15 mills on a 50 per cent. valuation. 

With excellent School Buildings, Churches, Business Blocks and Beautiful 
Homes, Port Arthur is recognized as the best place in Canada for locating new 
industries while prices on real estate are at their present low valuation. 


Decidedly interesting statistical reports on the city, and specific information may 
be secured through 


JAMES McTEIGUE, City Clerk 
FRANK JACKSON, Sec’y Board of Trade 


F PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 
AT THE HEAD OF THUNDER BAY, LAKE SUPERIOR 
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CURRENT RIVER, SHOWING MUNICIPAL POWER DAM 
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EDMONTON 


ALBERTA - = CANADA 











If You Are Interested in a City 
that has had sense enough to retain and 
operate its Telephone, Electric Light, Street 
Railway and Water Works Systems. 

That taxes unimproved real estate the 
same as improved. 

That is underlain with three seams of 
Coal, insuring cheap fuel. 

That is surrounded by 150 miles of rich 
black soil, the kind that made the Red 
River Valley famous. 

That is the Gateway to the famous Peace 
River Country, The aed River Valley 
and The Yellow-Head Pass. 

That is the meeting ae of three Transconti- 
nental Railways, namely The Canadian Pacific, 
The Grand Trunk Pacific and The Canadian North- 
ern Railways. 

That had a population of 2,652 in 1901 and 11,- 
534 in 1906, with an assessed valuation of $17, 046,- 
798 and a tax rate of 10} mills on the dollar. (Present population 15,000.) 

That has Bank Clearings of $1,000,000 per week, and has 4 Hospitals, 13 Banks, 
10 Schools, 1 College, 13 Churches, > Pian Mills, 3 Saw Mills, a MILLION- 
DOLLAR Pork Packing Plant Building, a $500,000 Brewery Building, etc., etc. 

That 1s admitted to be as favorably situated in regard to its future as St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Winnipeg 
were in their early days. 


Then You Are Interested in Edmonton and should write to 
A. G. Harrison, Secretary Board of Trade, for a Beautifully Illustrated 
Pamphlet entitled 

“FIFTEEN MINUTES WITH EDMONTON 
Canada for THE BUSY MAN OF THE 20th CENTURY” 


Containing —_ cuts and facts about this RAILWAY JOBBING WARE- 
HOUSE and WHOLESALE CENTER of the Vast Province of Alberta. 
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Edmonton is the Coming 20th Century 
City of the West 
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SCRAND VIEW ADDITION 








CITY OF 


PORT ARTHUR 


CANADA 
Population in 1900—5,000  1907—20,000  1910—30,000 


The incorporation of Port Arthur as a City will this year have 
a record-stiffening effect on real estate values. Of all growing 
centres in the west there is no single one which can show a better 
future prospect in view than Port Arthur. Industrial develop- 
ment in Port Arthur in 1907 is going to establish the city firmly 
and permanently as a manufacturing centre, as a home city, a 
railroad terminal, marine headquarters and prosperous business 
community. The East End of Port Arthur is attracting the manu- 
facturers, and this year will see a building boom in the locality of 
the new industries now being established. 


A FEW FACTS 


Port Arthur, Canada, has the finest natural harbor on the great lakes. 

Port Arthur is the Lake Terminus of the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Systems and Canadian Northern railroad. 

Port Arthur, offers any amount of cheap power from development of Kakabeka Falls, 
15,000 h. p. now available for consumers at $25 per h. p.; has among her unde- 
veloped resources unlimited quantities of hematite and magnatite ore to which the 
iron world is now looking for future supply; is the great bulk-breaking point 
between the east and west. 

The C. N. R. has 3,000 miles of railway bringing freight into Port Arthur, Canada. 

The C. P. R. has 5,000 miles of railway bringing freight into Port Arthur, Canada. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Terminal location comprises 1600 acres of level land with 6 
miles of harbor frontage. 

$4,000,000 will be spent in the next three years in developing this terminal. 

The contract has already been let for the construction of the largest elevator in the 
world, which will have a capacity of 7,000,000 bushels of grain at a cost of 
$2,000,000. 


Grain Shipments for the Year 1906 
PORT ARTHUR, CANADA 


NG A RINNE os cc x wisinciwacicicn sds wAcas lend aeenes oe 27,920,428 bushels 
UMEE PUMPMCNEY PORES: «5. o's cic sc mods cccniec sce ceweecctseecia wane’ 16,451,909 “ 
Oats, Canadian Ports ........... sahba ate efalte bi an tara Red asa naan Se aa 5,741,564 

Barley, Canadian Ports .............. Re ied eee BPE ge heat: Se ee te 683.759 

MK A MUMOINEUE COED. 5. 0.55:2:0's:sieosisisiccisis vieis'sisieis sin aus oa easire’s aes 284.923 

PE IIE 5 ign a's ts vin adic Wanda des/eaceeerineueaaes 97,130 2 


Grand View Addition 


Ts a particularly valuable property. It lies in the East end of the city, where all 
the industries are springing up. It is close to the property which is to be devoted to 
industries, and on which the Meisel Manujacturing Co., makers of Threshing and other 
heavy Machinery; the Seaman Kent Co., manufacturers of Hardwood products, and other 
industries, will be located. Other influences which will augment values in Grand View 
during the coming summer are the enlarging of the C. N. R. coal docks, which will be the 
largest in America; the extension of the C. P. R. yards, and the building of the mw sta- 
tion, the building of two-million dollar breakwater, the erection of pulp and other mills at 
Bare Point, the erection of the Mackenzie & Mann rolling mills, and the continuation of 
the railway to the blast furnaces. These enormous works mean much to Port Arthur 
and to Grand View. A glance at the above drawing will show how the View must reap 
the benefit. This residential property is situated, as the name suggests, on the gentle 
slope of a beautiful hill, and commands a very fine view of the bay. It is close to the 
electric street.railway on Cumberland avenue, and lies high and dry where good sanita- 
tion and every other. comfort is easily obtained. No better investment has been offercd 
the public. Tt will make good homes. It will yicld good profits. Invest in the View. 


Price of lots $100. Terms as follows—$25.00 cash, balance in 
four, eight and twelve months, with no interest. 


Outside enquiries will receive prompt attention. When in Port Arthur drop in and 


C. SHERRY. cumberiand Street Port Arthur 


Lake Superior, Canada 
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WINNIPEG} 


For the Manufacturer, the Business Man 
and the Man of Ability 


The The capital of the Province of Manitoba, and the commercial and 
financial center of all that vast area known as Western Can- 
City of ada, Winnipeg is necessarily the ideal location for the man- 
ufacturer —clothing, foodstuffs, footwear, metal 

Opportunities goods, hardware, woodenware, prepared foods, 
flax and jute goods, cement-working machinery, 

contractors’ supplies, pumps and pumping machinery, electrical apparatus 





and supplies, mechanical and civil engineers’ supplies, Portland cement, 
chemicals, agricultural implements and machinery, underwear, hats and 
caps, jackets, boat-building, and other lines teo numerous to mention. 

Winnipeg is now seeking an extension of her industries to keep pace 
with the ever increasing trade that is multiplying yearly, and offers yOu 
an opportunity to come in and develop the great natural 
resources of Western Canada, and utilize the enormous 
quantities of by-products that can be profitably turned 
into dollars by modern methods. 

A fixed tax valuation for assessment is given to the 
manufacturer for a period of years. 








Write now for information to , 


CHARLES F. ROLAND 
Industrial Commissioner 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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The Wholesale and F ce Cooter of all 


industrial center is now firmly laid. Winnipeg 
is the metropolis where the demand exceeds 
the supply—a veritable city of opportunity. 


SOME FIGURES 








POPULATION : 
oS EE Peek pet ee ape 19,574 people 
| CEI i SEE Gig = eae 48,411 people 
7 A ei I ee em em eae Be 67,262 people 
EE ee en ee ae ee 101,057 people 

PROPERTY VALUATION 
RR ppc ea er oo indice soo eae $27,000,000 
____. RR rraen stars DEA Seer a 95,000,000 

BANK CLEARINGS 

eee Saiaate . sas trot e ical tm rm oc aia caioce en $294,601 ,437 

ae Ls NE ON, SER ETON pre 504,585,914 
SUSTOMS RETURNS 

= gt - Scenes rs ie snreciate glass acai .- $2,705,051 
Oh SS TRE TERCOE NSE De Sete ea 8 3,620,072 

NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED 

es ph : es EERE " SN I Ape ee eae $10,840,150 
oe er ee eee 12,760,450 

IMMIGRATION INTO W. CANADA 
BNO cs Soke Sate OR ee wa peed nmeewales OMG 146,266 people 
RE LS soca cawntes asm since nels ss 189,064 people 

RAILWAY FACILITiES ; 

Pe MANEY gic loalayna'eiee sein seins oisisim <a sisieime 61s 4.400 miles 
Ce See ee baw ne aia 9's «ey ee 
GT. PB: Drans-Contineital :2 ics. ..05e ot Building 


LET US SEND YOU FULL INFORMATION 


CHARLES F. ROLAND, Industrial Commissioner 


WINNIPEG DEVELOPMENT & 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


DEPT. W WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Organized by The City Council, The Board of Trade, The 
Banker’s Association, The Manufacturers’ Association, The 
Real Estate Exchange, The Grain Exchange, The Builders 
Exchange, The Commercial Travelers’ Association, The Trades 
and Labor Council. 


Ut, Sha Were 


a a 
The Life Veins of Western Canada. Section of the largest individual railway yard in the world. 
WINNIPEG 


Western Canada 


In Winnipeg the greatest opportunity of the twentieth century awaits the manu- 
facturer, the capitalist, and the man of ability. Winnipeg is the key to the whole 
situation. Winnipeg is the pivot of all three Canadian Trans- 
continental Railway systems, and the foundation of the great 





The 
Gateway of 


The Canadian West 


No other point in Western Canada can present the same combined advantages to 
the young man, the manufacturer, jobber or capitalist, as Winnipeg does today. 
The banking and building investments of Winnipeg give a sound guarantee to all. 


SOME FACTS 
The most progressive city in Canada. 
Third city in size in Canada. * 
Broad and well-paved streets. 
Municipal ownership of public works. 
316 Acres of Public Parks. 
Largest tonnage in Freight receipts. 
Highest increase in Bank clearings. 
Leads all in new buildings erected. 
Six different Railway systems. 
Greatest British Grain market. 
Leads in Live Stock exports. 
Best labor conditions in West. 
Hold annual Western Ind. Exhibitions. 
Home of 1,500 Commercial Travelers 
Wholesale center for Western Canada. 
The financial cen ter of the West. 
Leads as a pub lication center. 
The city for home or business. 
The city of sunshine and health 
The city wonderful. 
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In the Banking District; Winnipeg 
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fA = The Mail Order System 


lo the Learn More of Our New Method of Selling 


fast ld, CANADA LAND 





WE SELL DIRECT 
NO AGENTS NO COPIMISSION 


An unparalled opportunity to buy rich and fertile farm and 
wheat lands at bottom prices. We are the first and only 
company with the determination and nerve to sell land direct 
by mail, thus giving you the agent’s commission. 

Let us send you free our "Guide to the Last West." It 
gives as‘complete information as any <g-nt could. It Pe 
describes our famous guarantee of $19.00 per day and 
-- expenses. 


Make a Profit by Saving One 


Write us today for full details of our method. 





BE 
SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 




















Would an Investment 


Yielding from 6% to 10%, with ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
I RRATEED. interest i you? 


We can invest your money in first mortgage securities on the rich, 
fertile wheat and stock growing lands of 


WESTERN CANADA 


We are owners of over 27,000 acres and have listed with us over 500,000 acres of the best selected and must 
fe:tile wheat growing lands, which we are now offering to the investor and homeseeker at prices tvhich in a very 
short tine wll double and treble. We can sell thes: lands on very easy terms if desired. 

WESTERN CANADA has been rightly designated “* THE LAST WEST.” 

We gurrantee absolute security, whether you have private funds to invest or 
can spare only a few dollars per month. Write us at once for full particulars and 
prospectus. It places you under no obligation, but will show you how your 








dollars can be made to grow. 
We are authorized by the Manitoba Government to accept money on deposit, 
on which we pay 4% interest. $1,000 grows to $2,000 in less than 18 years. 


Imperial Investments Ltd., 


( BANKERS) 
Capital Stock $100,000 614 MclIntyre Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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MOUNTAIN V4 


SASKATCHEWan, 











Speed 





COMPARE THE YIELDS! 

BUS. PER ACRE 
American Wheat Growing States 10-15 
Last Mountain Valley 29.2 


COMPARE THE PRICES! 

PER ACRE 
American Wheat Growing States $30 - $120 
Last Mountain Valley $10 - $20 


What do these figures signify? If.they mean anything, they mean that Last Mountain 
Valley Lands must move up until their price is at least equal to that of American wheat lands. 


This means 
A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
Five years ago these lands were selling at $5 per acre. 


to the Farmer and to the Investor. 
Five years hence they will be -selling at over $50 per acre. The moral is plain — Invest 
now and Reap Rich Rewards for your Foresight. 


In addition to being owners of over 100,000 acres of Last Mountain Valley Lands we own 
many splend.d city properties in Western Canada. Read the three following propositions if you 
are looking for investments in the Canadian West. All of them are yilt-edged money makers. 

Further particulars on request. 





PROPOSITION 1 PROPOSITION 3 


PROPOSITION 2 


46 acres adjoining Winni- 





94 acres within City Limi's 
of Port Arthur (great shi- 


640 acres o>en rolling prairie, 


@) 


half mile from town limits of 
Southey on Kirkella branch 
C.P.Ry. Clay loam surface, 
clay sudsoil. Choicest wheat 
land to be got anywhere. 620 
acres can be plowed, balance 
hyymeadow. $20 per acre, 
five or six year payments, to 
suit purchaser. 











peg City Limits. Street 
car building past property. 
Canadian Northern Ry. crosses 
it. Thre other railway systems 
within 1-4 mile. Magnificent 
factory or warehous: sites, or 
for residential subdivis:on. Price 


$425 per acre. $100 cash. 








ping port, head of Lake Su- 
perior, blast furnaces, etc.) over- 
looking the Lake and | 1-4 
mile from P.O. Beautiful'y 
wooded with s-rucz, elm and 
birch. Residential subdivisio- s 
on three sides selling at over 
$!000 fer acre and offered at 
$300 per cre. One-th'rd cash, 


balance one and two years. 











Send for our Souvenir Booklet ‘The Lak: and the Land of the Last Mountain Valley" —a work of art cs 
well as a mine of information. Free u:on request. 


WM. Katee ciated coO., 


320 Northern Bank Bldg. - - 





Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Canada 
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It is pure of the purest, with a sparkle its own, 

Of the delicate flavor that long lingers on; 

Thorough-bred, thorough-ripened, for long years it has lain, 
Till it’s rich, rare and royal—The Great Western Champagne. 








The fine wine grape, possessing the same qualities as those 
grown in France, with the French method of making, give 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


the exquisite taste and sparkling effervescence of the best foreign wines. 
Great Western is made under the same identical methods as the most select 
French Champagnes, and it is aged for five years in the same kind of cellars. 
This gives Great Western an excellence which the French connoisseurs f 
themselves recognize. 

Nearly one hundred years of cultivation of Great Western vineyards in 
New York State have given the soil the elements that produce the same 
peculiar quality Champagne grape as grown in the famous vineyards of France. 

At the Paris Exposition Great Western Champagne was awarded a gold 
medal for quality. 

Great Western Champagne costs 50% less than the imported. The U.S. Custom 
House receives no revenue from Great Western and you get 100% wine value. 

Try Great Western —we like comparisons. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 














Six Months Free 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD 


Leading mining, financial and investment magazine, containing 
up-to-date information on mining, oil and other money making 
industries. 

It gives latest news from the great Nevada camps. It describes 
the principal companies and the best dividend paying st 

It also describes a wonderfully successful system whereby heavy 
speculative profits may be quickly and easily made on absolutely 
safe investments. 

It will also procure for inquirers free, independent, unbiased, 
teliable reports on all companies. s 

If you have made or contemplate making any investments of any 
kind, write for it at once without fail. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 17, 80 Wall St., New York. 


All Makes of Fae Pa 
Less Than alf Price 


While our great factory 





Indulge in your favorite RECREATION—Golf 
—tennis—horseback - riding—driving— billiards 
—trap-shooting—bowling—loafing—at ‘ 





French Lick 








clearing sale lasts we offer 
1500 slightly used type- 
writers— better than 
mew-—at a mere fraction 
oftheir value. Shipped 
on approval anywhere 
in the U. S. subject to 
examination. 

tooo new Visible Sholes 
machines, built to sell for 
$95—ovr price while the 


West Baden Springs 


Two weeks of do as you please and the famous Spring 
waters will “make you over.” The waters are the best 
in the world for Kidney, Liver and Stomach Troubles. 
Beautifully situated in Southern Indiana on the 


CHOI 


Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL FRANK J.REED 


y 
Remingtons 20 to $75 last #45 aa. leading | Traffic Manager Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Smith Premiers 25 to $75 makes, $10 to . } Cust H 1 
Caliqunahe 10 te aphex al us — ouse Place, CHICAGO 


50 
ge pee $3 a month and up. Send for blg free catalog | 


rite today before sale closes. 
1283 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago Ill. 


“The National 


list of rare bargains. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 
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‘TOOTH PASTE 


Will Make Your Teeth a 


Pearly White and Sound 


REMOVES TARTAR 
PRESERVES THE GUMS 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 


Imparts a delicate 
fragrance to the breath 

Contains the most 
valuable vegetable anti- 
septics for cleansing the 
mouth ~ 


Sold in Pots and Tubes 


SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO., New York MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago 





“HAIR ON 
FACE 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


ha COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 1 
was discovered that the hair was completely removed, e 
named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmiess, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall. 1f the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the 
beard or growth on moles, may require two or more applications. 
and without siightest injury or unpleasant feeling when appli 
or ever afterward. 
Modene supercedes Electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have 
tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety-mailing cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send moncy by 
letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage- 
stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
( Dept. 213, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rvery Bottle Guaranteed. 
We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 











Rich, Oriental Silk 
Kimono FREE! 


Ladies who see this advertisement; You 
know that Oriental Kimonos are always in 


Sea: 


garments—house dress which can 


on 


tractiveness. Will 
wardrobe at follow special wr which 
7 my OFFER TO GIV 





+ 


son. You wish to have one of these dainty 
ye worn 4) 
all occasions with up-to-date-ness and at- 
you order one for your 


YOU ONE 
E soon after you have ordered yours? 





Full length, usual price 
1 { Short ” ” ” 


ae 


$13.50 Now $10 
6.00 roe 


Full ” ” ” 
Short ” ” ” 


6.50 ae 
4.00 ee a 








My Kimonos are real Japanese in effect, 
etc., and not alone in name. Some of the 
prettiest floral designs or figured effects 
for the main part, and satin border of a 
harmonizing shade down the front. Colors 
come in varieties of old rose, lavender 
and red, with a ribbon border, etc. ALL 
READY MADE TO PLEASE you. 
Samples of silk sent if required, upon 
receipt of order, before shipping Kimonos. 
ORDER YOU at once and secure 
the FREE OFFER also. Send postal 
order or draft with order. 


D. R. PENN, Importer and Mfgr. 
56 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ve Tit INTERNATIONAL DENTIFRICE 


sacar -nennn enenentesen isn aeeebaaleate: eeDN aoa 


Strons’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies — sweetens 
the breeth—harslens the Te FA the teeth: 
THIRD OF ACENTURY 


metal package is most convenient for travel or 
a No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 
25 Cents—At All Druggists 
(Bent postpaid if yours hasn’t it) 
STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin softand smooths 
pimples, burns, bruises 
and a}l eruptions. ¢ collapsible metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. If your 
basn’tit, send tous. Sent postpaid for 

















Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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GER AL 





STANDS as the only nation- 
al American Ginger Ale. 
It is the best that can be made, 
and appeals to every lover of 
good things. It’s pure, it’s 
bright and sparkling, it’s deli- 
cious, and it’s always the same 
—of pure ginger and the purest 
of pure spring water— healthful 
and gratifying to man, woman, 
and child. 
A pocket bottle opener on request. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO., 


MILLIS, MASS. 














Clean Hands 


for everyone, no matter what the 
occupation, by using 
BAILEY'S RUBRER 


_ TOILET BRUSH 
~ PAT JUNE 4 8&9. : 






. »s : i 5 Bas 
Price 25 ets. each. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Mailed on receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on ANY 
SURFACE, on smooth ice, 
or mar the most highly pol- 
ished floor. Made in five 
sizes, interna] diameter: 


No.17, - + inch 
No. 18, - inch 
No. 19, - inch 


No. 20, - - 1—inch 
No.21, - - 
Mailed upon receipt of price. 
30c per pair. 





Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation 
The flut-ended teeth expand the 
ms, keeping them soft. Com- 


forts and amuses+the child—pre- 
venting convulsions and cholera 
infantum. Mailed for price, _ 1Oc. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth-wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles 
1 ame out. No. 1, 25e; No. 2, 35e. Mailed on receipt 
of price. 


Longevity is perreet by 
friction; declining energy 
and decay follow decreas- 
ing ci tion. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
and 
Flesh Brush 


by its Leng A urgent ac- 
tion opens the pores and 
assists them in throwing 
off the waste which the 
Cg ‘ blood sends to the surface. 

= we 2 It quickens the circulation 

Bat LEY&LOs/ and renewed vigor courses 
BOSTON, &/ through the body. The 
Magee es brush used dry will give a 
eS delightful “Massage” 
treatment. Size 3x5 in, 
Sent on receipt of price. 


J. BAILEY & CO. 


22 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 


OF 
1HE BLOOE 


es By 0 
AND 


PURIFIES 
THE.SKIN 
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/DR.MILES’ 


_ Anti Pain Pills 
CurE HEADACHE 
And all Pain. . 


25 DOSES 
25 CENTS. 


Never Sold in Bulk. 


Ay ap ¢ TAKE 
‘4, _— ONE OR TWO 
Of These Little Tablets 


Anb THE PAIN Is GONE 

















SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU'RE SAFE” : 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,—the 
“complexion specialist," 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are emall, 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 
protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
ete. Put up in non-refill¢ 
able boxes—the ‘box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
& guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542, 
Bold everywhere, or by mail, 25c, 

SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 

Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. 




















First $1.00 Box for 25° 


OX-BLOOD 
TABLETS 


' ‘ FOR 
“aaery Thin People 


Cure for RHEUMATISM, NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION. 


The greatest fiesh producer of the age. 

Rounds out the figure and gives strength to the whole 
-system. Creates newenergy. Strengthens the nerves. 
Restores the healthy complexion of youth and makes 
life worth living. Thin people gain 10 pounds a 
month. Ox-Blood Tablets have been advertised in the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE for the last five years. Thou- 
sands have been cured by them. You have probably 
read this “ad” every month during that period and are 
still in poor health. We have heretofore given out 
free samples. Little is gained from using samples. 
We know that a full box will be of great benefit to any 
one who is in poor health cr who wishes to gain in 
flesh. On receipt of 25 cents in stamps we will send by 
mail in PLAIN SEALED PACKAGE one regular 
sized $1.00 box of thetablets. This offeris only for the 
first box and to those who have never tried the tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 























Ought to find its way into the hands of every young man. 
—Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


Starting in Life 


What each calling 
offers ambitious 
boys and young men 


By Nathaniel 
C. Fowler, Jr. 


With the co-operation 
of nearly 100 repre- 
sentative men in all 
walks of lije. 

The chapter headings are :— 


The Physician, The De- 
partment Store, The Archi- 
tect, The Manufacturer, The 
Agriculturist, The Salesman, 
The Literateur, The Book- 
keeper, The Lawyer, The 
Stenographer, The Stage, 
The Railroad, The Artist. 
The Banker, The Musician. The Merchant, The Army, The 
Navy, The Clergyman, The Street Railroad, The Teacher, The 
Storekeeper, The Journalist, The Advertising Man, Public 
Service, Civil Service Examinations, The Sailor, The Inventor, 
The Skilled Mechanic, Experts and Specialists, Business vs. 
Profession, Wholesale vs. Retail, Education of Boys. . 

Each chapter is covered both subjectively and objectively— 
‘what the boys must be like to succeed. but points out the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each calling. 

With 33 illustrations by Charles Copeland. 441 pages. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

Given to anyone sending us three new subscriptions for one year. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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Three lines $3.00. 


Additional lines $1.00 per line. 


Count nine words for a line. 














HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE 





PROMINENT NEW YORK BANKING FIRM desires the ser- 
vices of high grade salesmen in every community to handle 
high grade stocks and bonds on commission. Excellent oppor- 

tunities for - right men 
. L. WISNER & CO., 


AGENTS WANTED 
W ANTED-- —Agents to sell “Heart Throbs.” 
ple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


SELL THE BEST STEEL PENS IN THE WORLD. Com- 
mission 100 per cent. Sample card 10 cents. Box 75 cents. 
STANDARD STEEL PEN WORKS, New Britain, Connecticut. 


80 Wall St., New York 





Address Chap- 











WANTED—capable agents to handle new, high-grade, up-to-date 


articles; lightning sellers in all homes, offices, stores, shops; 
$3 to $10 daily guaranteed. Promotion assured. N. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 131 A. St., Dayton, Ohio. 





MAKE MONEY SELLING STOCK—I need one or two experit 

enced salesmen to sell stock for a conservative but profitable 
enterprise. Big money in it for capable man, and no others need 
apply. Address by sealed letter in own handwriting, ard give 
reference. F. W. BROWN, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


MAGAZINE. 








AGENTS WANTED—For the NATIONAL 
Write today for terms. 


"WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING | BU YERS—Our new catalogue 
500 pages, 30.000 engravings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, Dia- 

monds, W. atches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical and Musical Goods, 

etc. Lowest prices on record. Fine Pianos, guaranteed ten years, 

only $139.50. Write to-day for the big book of the Foremost 

Concern of its kind in the world. S. F. MYERS CO., 

Myers Bldg., 











47-40 M aiden Lane, Desk N, New York. 





CANADIAN LANDS 


OUR SASKATCHEWAN LAND, the safest investment, the most 

satisfactory »ccupation; fine open prairies with clumps of trees; 
40 bu. wheat 100 bu, oats; new railroad building; ke maps; 
cheap excursions; we have the best ‘‘—” in Canada today. 
Write us. Scand.-Canadian Land Co,, R. 810, 172 Washington 
Street, Chicazo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CONCRETE BLOCK FACTORIES PAY handsome profits 
ae. We furnish the equipment. Write us now 
for particula’ 
PETTYJOHN CO., 628 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 




















SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENTS.—The Investment Herald, a 

bright monthly magazine, My for those interested in 

making money, will be sent SIX MONTHS FREE upon request. 

It points out ‘the way to success, giving information that may be 
worth thousands of dollars to its readers. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 

80 Wall Street, New York, Department C. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS; we furnish everything 

necessary; only few dollars required; new plan, success cer- 
1in;, costs nothing to investizate. 

MIL BURN-HICKS, 803 Pontiac eee 358 Dearborn St., 





Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











FIVE “ones os from Texas for $1 .00 prepaid to your 
doo SEIDERS, pc agg 
ustin, 


me ‘Congress Ave., Texas 





FOR SALE Absolutely new typewriter, right from factory. 
opened, the light-running Fox. Will be sold cheap. 
“D,” 8 Greenville Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


never 
Address 





FOR SALE—Three Graphophones especially fitted ‘for dictating i in 
business offlices. Brand new. Never been used. Address 
“S”, 5 Saxton St., Dorchester, Mass. 





FOR SALE.—A half interest in a business investment in a thriving 

Iowa. town. Will take $1,500 to swing it. Has paid over 
eight per cent for twelve years past. Party has moved away. 
Write, if interested, to Wm. Chapple, 1061 Dorchester Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


FOR SALE Chicago Typewriter. Regularly sold for $25. Have 
two on hand which we will sell at 20 per cent. discount. Ad- 
dress ‘‘C,” National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE Fishing Rods, Hooks, Lines, Flies, etc. Anything 
you can wish in this line,—the very best. Tell us your wishes. 
We will quote you prices on reliable goods that will interest vou 











Address, M. F. Sullivan, 273 West Fifth Street, So. Boston, Mass 
FOR SALE—As fine a little twenty-two foot launch as ever 
plowed the waters of Lake Superior. Built of steel. High 


Address Kirk L. Miles, - Ashland, _ Wisconsin. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE Twelve-room dwelling in Newton Highlands. Mass., 

one of the prettiest suburbs of Boston. Ina delightful neigh- 
borhood. All modern conveniences and a beautiful site. Seven 
minutes from steam cars. Four minutes from three electric lines. 
Price $8,000. Address ‘“‘B,” care National Magazine, Boston. 


speed. 

















FOR SALE.—A beautiful summer cottage on Madeline Island, 

Lake Superior. Six rooms and screened porch all around; 
five acres of ground; ice-hons= »nd good dock. $1,000 buys it. 
Enquire of Guy M. Burnha.. 4shland. Wis, 


FREIGHT SHIPPING 


REDUCED RATES on shipments of household goods to and from 

the West in through cars. Bekins Warehouses in Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Oakland, etc. Write for rates and FREE maps of 
above cities. Bekins Household Shipping Co., 

533 First National Bank Building, Chicago, 


TYPEWRITERS 


THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER, Model No. 5 $30, Model No. 3 

$25. Only real typewriter at a low price. Combines Univer- 
sal Keyboard; strong manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, 
visible writing, interchangeable types, prints from ribbon. Imper- 
fect alignment impossible. Will stand hard wear. Why purchase 
a worn out rebuilt or second hand machine when you can buy a new 
machine for $25 with the same guarantee furnished with the $100 
machine? PostaL TyPEwRITER Co., Norwalk, Conn., Dept. 22 


PATENTS 


“TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED.” Our book for 1- 
ventors mailed on request. Beeler & Robb, Patent & 
Trade-Mark Lawyers, 99-101 Baltic Bldg.. W a, dC. 




















HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 











Men of Business interested in a new field for making money, 
will find in our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Plan in the Mail Order Line that will please those seeking | 
a good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the right 
person. The F. H. Alden Co., 167 E, 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 1s the best finish made fo 

loors and interior woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch 
or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for free booklet. For sak 
bv dealers in Paints, Hardware and House Furnishings. The But 
cher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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germicide. 


Adopted for use by U. S. 
Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service 





«Gu sho; Aapihol 


Hotels, conveyances and public buildings are easily 
At Drug Stores and Groceri ies. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


URIFY THE SICKROOM by disinfecting bedding 

and toilet vessels with Sulpho-Napthol. i 
For general household use it arrests putrefaction and 
prevents poisonous gases from cellar, sink and closet. 


renovated and antiseptically cleansed with Sulpho-Napthol. 
Physicians and travelers laud its merits f. r preventing contagion; just a little in the bath-water, 
25-cent package by mail, postpaid. Smail bottle, enough for fair trial, 10 cents. 


1 Haymarket Square 


Nothing equals it as a 








To avoid imitations 
see the Trade Mark on 
every package 











BOSTON, MASS. 

















25 Calling Cards for 10c. 


50 for 20 cents, 10> for 40 cents. 
quality, correct sizes for 
address lias, 10 cents 








Perfect style, best 
women or men. Street 
additional for each 25. 


AMERICAN ENGRAVURE CO , 60 Devonshire St., Boston 

















Clark’s Ninth Annual Cruise 


February 6, ’08. 70 days, by specially 
che = red S. S. Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 


Three Tours Round the World. 


FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 


“Sanitaire Beds” cost no more 


than ordinary iron beds. Ev- 
ery SANITAIRE BED is 
GUARANTEED TEN 
YEARS to the user. 
This Guarantee alone 
makes it well “ worth 
your asking and de- 
manding of your 
— 


A “9 J 
ATi ves S 

Sanitaire 

lao Cans Pe age 98 To S85 
variety of most beautiful finishes, with surfaces as hard and 
pecs’ A and brilliant as polished marble. No dust nor dis- 
ease Tey can find lodgment in “ SANIT AIRE” BEDS. 

SANITAIRE BEDS ARE SANITARY 
Write for 40-page catalog. ‘‘ Shows the latest creations in beds.” 

MARION IRON AND BRASS BED CO., 
1120 Sanitaire Avenue, Marion, Ind., U. S. A. 









are the most beautitui beds in 
the world, Finished in a large 





WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
A Camping, Canoeing or Fishing 
Outfit 


At the expense of only a little time and brain work 
assisted by our advice from time to time. 

‘there are more than a million enthusiastic hunters 
and anglers in the United States. Over Fifty 
Thousand already buy or subscribe to FIELD AND 
StreaM. We want to increase this number to 
One Hundred Thousand. 

Among your intimate acquaintances there are 
doubtless many who hunt or fish—at ieast five or 
ten whose names you can readily recall. We would 
like to become acjuainted with them also, and we 
wish to pay you for your assistance. If every reacer 
of these lines would bring Fietp AND £TREAM to the 
attention of five snortsmen, it would mean a largely 
increased circulation, and enable. us to publish a 
bigger and better magazine. 

You can help us materially. If you want a camp- 
ing, Canoeing or fishing outfit free—or only a rifle, 
shotgun or camera—fill out and send us attached 
coupon with names of five or more hunters or fisher- 
men, and we will mail you further particuiars. 







































FIELD AND STREAM 
38 West 21st St., New York 


Kindly send me further particulars with regard to 
_— offer of a FREE camping, canoeing, or fishing 
outfit. 


ADDRESS . 
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This Vose Piano, known as the 
“Library Model,” is cased in a 
unique art setting that is as distinc- 
tive in its beauty as is the Vose 
Tone in its artistic quality. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 





Gime as Theses WE nace 


During fifty-six years the Vose 
Piano has been purchased for use 
in nearly 60,000 homes and its pop- 
ularity is attested by the continually 
increasing demand for home use. 

By our plan of convenient pay- 
ments we put the Vose Piano within 
the reach of those whose refined 
taste leads them to desire an artistic 
instrument. We make a liberal 
allowance for your old instrument 
and deliver piano at your home. 

Send for our beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. {§ 


BOSTON, MASS. 














A Delicious “Smack” 


follows every taste of 


ALPHA 


New England 


SALADCREAM 


A strictly pure food product and the ideal Salad 
Dressing and Table Sauce. Perfects any dish. 


CONTAINS NO OIL 
but if desired you can add your favorite brand of oil. 
Try ALPHA on salads, fish, baked beans, cold 
meats, cucumbers, sliced tomatoes, lettuce, etc. 


. Creates appetite, aids digestion, affords 
a delicious “HOME MADE” flavor and 


NEVER SPOILS 
Three sizes, 15¢, 25c, 50c, at all grocers’. 
SENT FREE 
Martha Taft Wentworth Book of Recipes and 
Suggestions sent free for grocer’s name. 
ALPHA SALAD CREAM COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

















I'LL MAIL YOU A 


RUBBER STAMP PUZZLE 


(nine rubber stamps and an ink pad) 


if you will cut the little red trade-mark from 
the back of a Nazareth Waist and send it to 
me with seven two (2) cent stamps. 

My Nazareth Waist is the greatest knitted 
underwaist for boys and girls you have ever 
seen; it gives every time you move and the 
buttons won't come off. 

If you don’t wear it, you can get one at 
your dry goods store, or of me, price 25 cts. 


If you order of me, state size. All 
sizes, 1 to 13 years (same price) 


350 so ai 


This is my 
S——— Trade-Mark 





York Ci 
New Yor ity | 
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For Travelers 
The best aid in sea-sick- 


ness or car-sickness. 


It is both food and drink—agreeable 
to the taste, soothing to the stomach, 
and quick to digest. 

There is the same nutriment in a 
glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk, or a 
few Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets as 

ou would get from the average lunch. 
ou can take Horlick’s easily when 
the stomach refuses other foods. 
Easy to carry; easy to prepare; easy to 
digest. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Served ontrains, 
steamers 
and at lead- 
ing hotels. 


Ask for 
Horlick’s 
—others are 
imitations. 


The ideal 
food for 
all ages. 





(jm °500070°10000 
‘@ey A YEAR wt 
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\—=, / REAL ESTATE 
“S2/ "BUSINESS. 





We will teach you by mail the Real Fstate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance Business, ani appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest ani largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com- 
pany in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year without any invest nent of capital. Fxcellent Opporsunites 


open to YOU. By our systen you can make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. Our co-operative 
depart nent will give you more choice, salable property to handle 
than any other institution in the world. A thorough commereial law 


course free to erch representative. Write for 62-nage book free. 

THE CROSS COMPANY. 764 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The original rea! estate co-operative company. No connection with 
any other concern of sinilar name. 


Print your Circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
4 Large size $18. Money saver, maker. 
a 0 All easy, printed rules. Write factory 

wn for catalog, presses, type, paper, 


x I See Conn. 















For Insomnia \ 
Peaceful, refreshing sleep is one of 
the essentials to perfect health. With- 
out it the system is soon run down and 
the nerves shattered. Yet many a 

woman, after a day oftrials inthe house- 
hold, school or office, is robbed of this 
much needed rest, while many a man, 
retiring to sleep. finds himself grinding 
over and over the business ofthe day, and 
slumber, although aggravatingly striven 
for, becomes an impossibility. This is 
what is termed insomnia--business cares, 
fatigue or excitement keep the brain in a 
whirl, but no matter what the cause, speedy 
relief can be found in 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


Containing the bracing, toning, soothing prop- 


erties of the choicest hops blended in a whole- 
some manner with the vital, tissue building 
and digestive elements of pure, rich barley 
malt, it not only quiets the nerves, producing 
sweet, refreshing sleep, but furnishes nourish- 
ment in predigested form that rebuilds the de- 


bilitated system and carries in it muscle, tis 


sue and blood making constituents. With 
peaceful rest thus assured, the system nour- 
ished and the appetite stimulated, causing a 
desire for and making possible the digestion 
of heavier foods, a condition of perfect health 


is rapidly assured. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


being a rich, nourishing, predigested food 
that is ready for assimilation by the blood 
as soon as taken into the stomach, brings 
relief and cure tothe nervous, strengthens 
the convalescent, builds up the anaemic 


and is a boon to nursing mothers. 
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and overworked, restores lacking energy 


Atall Druggists. Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 
Free Picture and Book 
Send for our interesting booklet and ‘Baby's First Adven- 
ture,’ a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE. 
Pabst Extract Dept. 28 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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2 1-2 to 40 Horse Power 
The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


1 “Gray Horse Power”—guar- 
anteed more than 3 1-2 
= actual horse power. The 
2 lowest priced engine in the 


world — power considered. 
High Grade in every partc- 
ular. Complete outfit. NOT BARE. 


All Gra "y Motors have Long Main Bearings— 
Drop Forged Crank Shafts and Connecting Rods— 
Float feed Carburetor—Elevated gear -driven Com- 


mutator, with gear encased (not a cheap makesh‘ft) 
—Vertical Pump—Hand Hole in Crank Chamber. 
Get complete particulars of our motor in catalog. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


on receipt of order. 


6h. p. Complete Outfit $97, AD 


Suitable for 18 to 25 foot 
boats—6 H. P. Engine completely 
equipped shaft, wheel. stuffing box, 
batteries, coil, switch. muffler, wire 
—ev erything i but tank and piping. 


Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant and 
with the largest output of 
any plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to 
the building of 2- 
cycle Marine En- 
gines and guaran- 
teed by a respons- 

ible firm. 
Catalog showing all 
our Engines sent free, 


Gray Motor Co, 
34 Leib St, 
DETROIT, 

MICH. 








“The City of Opportunity ” 








Don’i Fail to Read the Advertisement in This Magazine on 


WINNIPEG 


The City with 100,000,000. acres of the finest agricultural! land 
in the world behind it. The Gateway to the Last Wes*. 
A FEW FACTS ON WINNIPEG: 

Building Permits: 1905, 10,849,150: 1996, 12,760,450. 

Population; 1900, 40, 000; 1906, 110,000. 
‘the Financial and Wholesale Centre of Western Canada, 
‘Lhe City of Health and Sunshine. 
The Largest Manufacturing City in the West. 
Ww" offer for investment as long as they last, a limited 
number of exceilent vuiiding lots in 


“Mar.poro. PLAce AppITION” 


autos in the ‘“‘ West End,” the fastest growing pate of the 
ity. Yo fill the great dem: ar when a sale of Maribcro Place 

was made, we secured this Leautiful addition adic sin ing, and 
since February 1, 1907, have sold over $200,000 wi rth in 
Winnipeg; a great many lots will be built on this year. 

Prices, $175 to $200 per lot. Terms. one-third cash, 
balance in two annual payments, or $10 per lot cash, and $10 
per month. Interest, 6 per cent. 

TORRENS TITLE, which is guaranteed by the Ges e rnment, 
to every lot. This property will soon double in vz 

Send deposit, and lots will be allotted in orde ro paneite 

Write for handsome book of views on Winnipeg, and plans of 
property. Do it now,—the profits to be made will surprise you. 


MacMillan & Vollans 
46 Merchants Bank Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
REFERENCES: 
Any Mercantile Agency or any Bank In Winnipeg 




















$1000: 100 


is what one man pays us for Press Clippings. 
If worth that much to him (for very unusual 
service), wouldn’t it be worth a few dollars 
per month to you to get “‘inside” news, from 
far and near, and daily, re. your business? 








With busy shears, we cull the wheat from 
the chaff of trade or personal items in over 
50,000 publications. News from everywhere 
or news from Special Localities, Trade Talk, 
—Squibs on Special Topics, Personal Items 
or Samples of competing advertisements,— 
all are quickly clipped for you, as per your 
Special Interests. 

Send for Booklet and be convinced that 
you cannot afford to be without this service. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
1608 BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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Drug stores are ow the best cigar 
stores, too. 

You will find that this is true East, West, 
North and South, because the National Cigar 
Stands have made the best drug store in each 
community the best cigar store also. 

Look for the National Sign and the 
National Stand in drug stores everywhere for 
the best cigar values. 2200 druggists ow and 
operate thcse National Cigar Stands all over the United 
States, and as a result of their immense co-operation in 
running their cigar departments, they have become the largest 
and lowest-priced cigar retailers in the country. 

This association of druggists go direct to the sources of sup- 
ply and add but one small retail profit so that it saves smokers 
four to six middlemen’s profits. Whether you demand the most 
for your money or care only for the quality and condition cf your 
cigars you must patronize National Cigar Stand Drug Stores. 
























Try one of the 30 exclusive National brands such as 


BLACK and | f CUBA-ROMA 
or 


5 cents 5 cents 
For Smokers of Domestic Tobacco | | For Lovers of the Clear Havana Type 
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Fountain Pen 





UCH of the world’s history has been written with this ideal 
writing instrument which “makes its mark around the 
world” and also fulfils its purpose instantly and faith- 

fully without interruption to thought. 

The quality of workmanship and watch-like precision with 
which the parts are assembled are of the same high standard 
as the pure gold contained in the holder. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen (the Pen with the Clip-Cap) 
may be purchased almost anywhere on earth. It is always the same 
—in price, in style and in quality. It is exchangeable everywhere. 

It is the standard of perfection—beyond it there is nothing. 











Sold by the leading stationers, jewelers, opticians and druggists 
throughout the United States and Canada 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 





L.E.Waterman Co,, 173 Broadway,Ny. 


& SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 136 ST.,JAMES ST.,MONTREAL. 


742 MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. 12 GOLDEN LANE,LONDON, E.c. 
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Emerald 
Lake. 


One of the most ex- 
quisite gems of scenery 
en the American 
Continent. Situated 
near Field in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
Its waters are of an 
emerald hue, and the 
ever changing lights 
and shadows produced 
by the reflections from 
the surrounding moun- 
tains create rare and 
vivid pictures. 


EMERALD LAKE 


Emerald 
Lake. 


To see this marvellous 
lake is to view nature's 
loveliest handiwork. 
A Chalet is located 
at the Lake and from 
here can easily be 
reached the celebrated 
Yoho Valley. 


Write for copy of 
“The Challenge of 
the Mountains.” 


CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


CANADIAN P 


eached bythe 


CIFIC 


RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR..passencerR TRAFFIC MANAGER MONTREAL 















493,209.64 ACRES OF SELECTED LANDS)’ 
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Western Canada Wheat Lands 
THE SASKATOON & WESTERN LAND CO., Limited 


Main and McDermott Streets, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Wr escripti ! | 
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